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PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. THE SACRED BOOKS. 

The sacred lore of the Buddhists is based on the canonical books , a 
complete collection of which is technically called Tripitaka (Tipitaka), i. e. 
the three Baskets: i. Vinaya; Sutra (Sutta), and Abhidharma (Abhidhamnia). 
Of all the collections gbing’'’by that name the Pali Tipitaka, representing the 
version acknowledged by the orthodox Theras or Vibhajyavadins of Ceylon, is 
the only one which forms a well arranged whole and is sufficiently known 
to admit of a critical disquisition into the relative age of its component 
parts, at least to a certain extent. . 

The Vinaya, as its very name implies, treats chiefly of Discipline- and 
all c|ues’tidns"‘’connected with ith About the deveropnient of the Ymaya we 
find most valuable hints in Prof. Oldenberg’s Introduction to the Mahavagga*. 
His conclusions are summarized in the following list of successive events in 
the ancient literary history of Buddhism: i. The genesis of the Patimokkha. 
The earliest beginnings of the Dhamma literature. 2. The formation of the 
■couiinentary on the Piltiinokklia, which is included in the Yibhanga. 3. The 
Vibhauga is compiled; the Mahavagga and the Cullavagga are composed; 
origin of the main substance of tlie SutLanta literature. 4. Council at VesalT 
(i 3S3 J 3 , C.). 5. Origin of the legend of the Council at Rajagaha; composition 
of the closing chapter of tire Vinaya. 6. Schisms in the Buddhist community; 
origin of the Abhidhamma, 7. Council at Pataliputta; the Kathavatthu. 

All these propositions are supported by sound reasoning and seem plaus- 
ible enough, though a more thorough knowledge of the remains of the old 
Northern versions than we now possess may necessitate us to modify our views 
in some particulars * 3 . 

The Sutta-Pifaka, much more extensive and diversified than the Vinaya, 
may T5b“-sai37^in“^Iob''s^^ way, to treat of various subjects more or less related 
to Doctrine. Its fivefold division into Nikayas^ afready Occurs in Cullavagga 

1 The P. Vinaya books have been completely edited by Prof. II. Oldjcnbero 
( 1879—83) under the titles of Mahavagga, Cullavagga, Sutta-vibhanga, and Parivara, 

2 See there p. XV ff. ; cp; H'ntrod.’’'"to— SBE; - XIII by Prof. Rhys Davids and 
Oldenderg; and Introd, to Dhammapada, SBE. X, p, XXIX ft. by Prof. Max Muller. 

3 Cp. the criticisms on Oldenberg’s views by Minayef Rccherches I, 61—67. 

4 To wit: I. Drgha-Nikaya; 3 . Majjhiina-Nikaya; 3. vSaniyutta-N. ; 4« Aiiguttara-N. 
These 4 Nikayas are also called Agamas, -wliich is the usual' term with the N, Buddhists. 
5. Khudda-N., comprizing Khuddaka-paiha, Dhammapada, Udana, Iiivuttaka, Sutta-Nipata, 
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XI; I; 8, but the separate works are not mentioned; we only meet with the 
titles of the two first Suttas of the D. N. At the same passage we are told 
that the text of the 5 Nikayas was rehearsed at the first council with the 
assistance of AnandU; who bore witness as to the place where; the person 
concerning whom; and the cause for which each Sutta had been delivered. 
This account; apart from the legendary character of the first Council; cannot 
be true; for the opening formula of the Suttantas is evam me sutam, which 
is impossible but in the mouth of one who derives his knowledge of the 
Master’s teaching from oral tradition; no contemporary disciple can speak in 
such a manner \ It may be remarked that the formula is absent from the 
Vinaya. In general we may assume that the disciplinary rules were elaborated 
much earlier than the doctrinal writings ^ 

About the age of the sundry books in the 5 th Nikaya little can be 
affirmed with any degree of certainty. This much; however; is plain that 
tlieir contents belong to different periods. To begin with the JatakaS; it will 
hardly be doubted that many of these popular tales are very old; some of 
them older than Buddhism itself. It is by no means improbable that from 
the time of the first expansion of the sect those taleS; modified according to- 
the exigencies of the creed; were used by the preaching monks for didactic 
purposes. It appears from the sculptures at Bharhut and Sanchi that the Ja- 
takas were known as an integral part of Buddhist lore at the time of Asoka 

Whatever may be thought of the relative age of the different Suttantas'^ 
in the four AgamaS; and of the various compositions in the Khudda-Nikaya;. 
the great bulk of the Sutta -Pifaka in substance probably existed already in 
the 3d century B. C. The identification of the titles mentioned in the in- 
scription of Babhra (Bairat) is attended with difficulties; but one Sutta at least; 
the 'Tiaghulovada concerning falsehood” is evidently the same as the “Ra-' 
hulovada on Musavada” in Majjhima-N. I. C. 414. It has been pointed out 
by BtJHLER^ that the occurrence of the title pacanekayika i^pancanaikayikd) 
presupposes the existence of a collection of 5 Nikayas. It iS; however; ne- 
cessary to add that the remark does not apply to all sects; for aught we 
knoW; the division^ the^Sjj ^a-P^ ^ Nikayas is peculiar to tlie Thera- 
vada^. As tot&e'^suCQivJsions**'^^ some disagreement 

e’v^WT' among the Theravadins themselves 7 . 

The Abhidhammaj Ri- is not mentioned at all in CV. This fact is. 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that it is posterior to the Council of VesalT; 

VirnSnavatthu, Petavatthu, Theragatha, Therlgatha, JStaka, Niddesa or Maha-Niddesa,. 
Patisambhida-magga, ApadSna, Buddhavamsa, Cariya-pitaka. See Saddh. S, p. 27; cpr 
Childers Diet. p. 507. 

1 The authenticity of the Council of R. is maintained by Rockhill, Life of the 
Buddha, p. VII, Cp- Minayep, Recherches, ch. II and III. 

2 This is also the opinion of Wassilief, B., p. 1 7. About the earliest beginnings 
of the doctrinal literature cp. Oldenberg, Introd. p. XXIV. 

3 Bee S. d’OLDENBURG JRAS of 1893, pp. 301—356; Hultzsch DMG XL and Ind. 
Ant. XXI, 225 if.; BtiHLER Votive inscriptions from the Sanchi Stupas (Epigr. Ind. II, 87); 
The inscriptions on the Sanchi Stupas (WZ VII, 291); On the origin of the Indian 
Brahma Alphabet, p. 17; A. St. John On the Sama Jataka (JRAS of. 1894, p. 211); the 
K. version titled Syamaka-Jfit. in Mahavastu II, 210. On the discrepancies of the Bharhut 
Jatakas compared with the Pali version, see Minayep Recherches I, 140 if, 

4 E. g. the Assalayana-Sutta (ed, Pischel 1880), in which the Indian caste system 
and the absence of castes with the Greeks are contrasted, cannot have been composed 
earlier than the 3d cent B. C., but other Suttas may be much older. 

5 Op. c. p. 17. 

6 Cp. A. Barth Bull. Rel. de ITnde, 1893—1894, p. i , (separate copy). 

7 See Childers s. v, nikayo . 

Consists of seve n Pa karanas; Dhammasangani, Vibhanga, Dhatukat^, Pugga la»‘ 
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a conclusion moreover strengthened by its character. “The compilers of the 
Abhidhamma books seem to have taken up such subjects, only as are discussed 
at full length in the Nikayas, dealing with them more or less in a purely 
scholastic and technical manner with some variation in regard to the order 
and arrangement of the numerous details connected with the Buddhist creed” h 
The edited texts, in fact, consist of a bare enumeration of classifications and 
definitions, which justifies the use of the term matrka as synon5nnous with 
abhidharma in Northern writings ^ “The period between the Council of VesalT 
and that of Pataliputta”, to use the words of Oldenberg^ “saw the origin of 
the schism, and was also the time of the development of the Abhidhamma 
literature”. 

The canonical books of the various sects among the Northern Buddhists 
— to use a more convenient than wholly accurate term — in so far as they 
have their counterparts in the Pali canon and do not belong to the new 
canon of the Mahayanists'^, are but partially known. On comparing, 
first of all, the Chinese Vinaya of the MahTsasakas, a short analysis of 
which was communicated to Oldenberg by Beal, with the extracts of the 
Tibetan Vinaya of the MahSsarvastivadins the editor of the MV. draws 
the following conclusions “All of the different versions of the Vinaya are 
based upon one foundation; the arrangement of the material is the same in 
all; a large portion of the stories interwoven in the text correspond in all^ 
It has been pointed out above, that of the elements which constitute the 
Vibhanga the narrative portions were added last; the addition of these stories 
was made at an earlier period than that in which the differences of the various 
schools arose. Even the story of the first two Councils — which is clearly 
the part of the Pali Vinaya last composed, is also met with at the exactly 
corresponding place in the Vinaya of the Maht9asakas, and of the Mah^sarvas- 
tivadinas.” 

Here it should be observed that both the MahTsasakas_and Mahasaryas- 
tivadins are offshoots of the orthodox Sthaviravada, and may be said to "form 
subdivisions of the orthodox community. It is therefore very natural that 
their Vinaya bears so close a resemblance to that of the Theras. But from 
this it does not follow that all versions of the Vinaya, those of the different 
versions of the schismatic Mahasaiighikas included, show the same degree of 
affinity. Apart from the biassed testimony of their opponents that the Maha- 
sanghikas had^ltere^d the original redaction and made changes in the'Vinaya 
anT tTe' 5 Nika^ we can adduce a fact that one sect at least of the 
Mahasanghika party made a peculiar application of the term Vinaya, The 
Mahavastu, a book belonging to the school of the Lokottaravadins, a sub- 


pafihatti (or “pannalti), Kathavatthu, Yamaka, and PatthSna. — A compendium of the 
whales the Abhidhamma'fnia-Sangaha, eT."'TjnProfr RHVtJ Davids JPTS of 1884. 

1 Words of Morris in Intr. to his edition of the Puggala-pahhatti, p. VIII. 

2 See e. g. Divy. p. iS; 133 ; Burnouf Intr. p. 48; 317. Cp. Rocichill, L. of B. p. 160. 

3 Op. c. p. XXXIV. "'■ ; ^ " 

4 The term Tripitaka, when applied to a collection including Mahayanist books, 
properly a misnomer. In the Vyutpatti S 65 the Tripitaka and its subdivisions arc 

duly separated from the Mahayanist canonical works, the titles of which are given. The 
Tripitaka is not repudiated by the Mahayanisls; it is recognized by them, and stands to 
their own canon somewhat in the same relation as the Old Testament to the New. 

5 According to Csoma K6r6si in As. Rev. XX, especially p. 45 ff. Cp. JASB I, 
1—6, and Huth, Die Tihetische Version der Naihsargikapraya^ijittikadharmas (1891). 

6 Intr. p. XLVII. 

7 Cp, JASB I, l—d. The division in the Tibetan Dulva is: Vinayavastu, Prati- 
mok$a-sutra, Vinayavibhanga, Vlnayakaudraka, and Vinayottaragrantha. Cp. Vyutp. S ^5- 

* 8 Dipav. V, 32 if. Bodhivamsa, p. 96. 
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division of the Mahasahghikas, shows after the introduction the following 
title '‘^Aryamahasamghikanam Lokottaravadinam Madhyadesikanan pathena 
Vinayapitakasya Mahavastu adi.” As the badly arranged contents of this book 
are merely made up of chapters from the legendary life of the Bodhisattva^ 
of Jatakas, of the praehistory of die Sakya race, etc., without any admixture of 
matter connected Avith Discipline^ it is strange to find it classed as a Vinaya 
text^ For though the Pali Vinaya contains narrative parts to a considerable 
extend no book of it is wholly made up of subjects which otherwise have a 
place in the Sutta-Pitaka According to Chinese authorities the Mahavastu 
is the book that for the Mahasanghikas represents the Abhiniskramana- Sutra 
of the DharmaguptaSj and the Lalita-Vistara of the Sarvastivadins^. This state- 
ment is wanting in precision, for it is only in-^ those- portions which deal with 
the history of the Bodhisattva up to his reaching Buddhahood that it may be 
said to answer to the compositions just named. Taken as a whole, the 
Mahavastu is a work the contents of which are substantially the same as found 
in the collections of the orthodox sects, but which in its arrangement follows 
a totally different method, or rather no method at all. It differs in another 
respect also from the orthodox texts by its invocation of a plurality of 
Buddhas 5. It can hardly be doubted that such an invocation, much resem- 
bling that of the Vaipulya-Sutras marks a period posterior to the reign of 
Asoka. A comparison of the language and composition of the Mhv. with 
other documents leaves the impression that the time of its redaction is inter- 
mediate between the date of the P. canon and that of the Vaipulyas. 

In the absence of other texts our notions regarding the arrangement of 
the Mahasanghika Scripture must necessarily be very limited According to 
Huen Thsang® the old., canon of the Mahasanghikas was fivefold, divided into 
Sfitear ^ina ya, Abhidharxna-, Samyukta-, and DharanT- (or Vidyadhara-)Pitaka. 
We TiavT*ir6‘ ''means of estimating the value of this statement 

Burnouf somewhere" remarks that it is strange not to meet with books 
of Vinaya in the Nepalese collection of Hodgson, and he tries to explain the 
fact by assuming that in reality the Vinaya is repiesented by the Avadanas. 
To this view may be objected that in the Tibetan Do® the Avadanas consti- 
tute a part of the Siitra-Pitaka, as well as in the Pali canon 9 . The absence 
of Vinaya texts in Hodgson’s collection — barring the Mahavastu — may be 
readily accounted for by the condition of Buddhism in Nepal, where monas- 
ticism has long ago ceased to be an institution. 

The Siitra-Pitaka of the North is preserved in a Chinese trans- 


1 Mahavastu (eel. Senart) I, p. 2. 

2 A part of the book is downright a Siitia, viz. the Avalokita-S., which, however, 
is designated as a Parivara or Appendix in II, p. 397. 

3 The same applies to the Tibetan Vinaya (Dulva), though its character approaches 
that of the Mhv., because it is not only devoted to rccoiding the rules of the Ordei, 
but contains a great number of Tatakas, Vyakaranas, Sutras and Udanas. See RociaiiLL, 
L. of B. p. VI. 

4 Senart, Pref. Mhv. I, p, HI; Beal, Romantic Legend p. V; Wassilief, B. p. 114. 

3 The invocation is: Om namah ^i^‘Mahabuddhayailtanagatapratyutpa?inebhyah sarva- 

buddhebhyah. The theory of the plurality of coeval Buddhas in the different quarters is 
cominon to all Mahasanghika sects, according to Kathav. P. A. XXI, 6, and therefore 
old, if not originally belonging to the creed. 

6 Voy. I, p. 15S; III, p. 37. 

7 Intr. p. 38. 

8 JASB I, p. 3S4. 

9 It is true that the Dighanikaya preachers did not include the ApadSnas in the 
canon (s. Guilders s. v. nikayd), but there is no question of the Apad. being incorporated 
in the Vinaya. Cp. Ed. Muller, Les Apadanas du Sud, in Trans. 10th Congr. of Or. I, 165. 
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lation\ Many titles of Sutras are also known to us from the Tibetan version, 
some of them in more or less complete translation, e. g. the important 
Mahaparinirvana- Sutra The subject matter of those old Sutras has passed, 
more or less modified, into the Vaipulya-Sutras, forming part of the new or 
'Mahayanist canon, about which anon, 

Ihe Abhidharma books corresponding to those in the P. canon, seven 
have survived in a Chinese translation. It is not a little curious 
that in moie than one source most of them are ascribed to well known 
disciples of the Buddha^. In how far the original version has been meddled 
with is a question which can only be solved by those who are able to com- 
pare the Chinese translation with the Pali Abhidharma texts. Works like the 
Abhidharma -Kosa by Vasubandhu do . not belong to the canonical literature. 

The Tripitaka properly so called, has for a large part yielded the ma- 
terial for the Vaipulya-Sutras, which if not all of them were composed by 
the Mahayanists have at least been adopted by them and incorporated in 
their new canon. Outwardly the Vaipulya-Sutras are distinguished from the j 
older Sutras by a different manner of composition and by the change ofj 
idiom. We regularly find in them sections in a redaction in prose, followed ' 
by one in verse, the latter being in substance only a repetition of the former'*- 
or, may be, in some cases the source of the narrative in prose. The idiom 
of the prosaical part is a kind of Sanskrit; that of the verses, Gathas, is a 
veiled Prakrit somewhat clumsily sanskntised as much as the exigencies of 
the metre permitted. In our opinion, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the prose is a regular translation from a Prakrit text into Sanskrit, a 
comparatively easy task, whereas a rendering of the Gathas into Sanskrit would 
be impossible without entirely remodelling most verses. Why and when has 
the original idiom been replaced by Sanskrit? At present we can do no 
more but surmise that the translation was resolved upon in order to meet the 
wants of the times. It has been the common fate of all Prakrits that they 
became obsolete, whilst the study and practice of Sanskrit have been kept up 
all over India as the common language of science, literature and refinement, 
and as a bond between Aryans and Dravidas. At what time did Sanskrit 
reconquer its ascendancy? Of course gradually, but we are not in a position 
to fix the limits of the period with anything like certainty. We would, how- 
ever, suggest that the necessity of refounding the Scripture made itself felt 
shortly before or after the Council in the reign of Kaniska. 

Some Vaipulyas are, materially, much like the old Sutras. Whole passages 
e. g. of the Lalita-Vistara recur almost word for word in the Pali Scriptures. 
In the majority of cases works of tlie same class show more significant 
peculiarities. In general it may be said that the stock of tradition, common 


^ The whole divided into 4 Agamas: Dlrgha-, Madhyania-, Ekottarika-, and 
Samyuktagaina. Wassiliuf, B. p. 115. Whether the KsudrSgama, mentioned by Tara- 
natha p. 42 may be held to be the counterpait of the Khiidda-Nikaya, must be left 
undecided. 

2 Rockhill op. c. p. 123 ff. 

3 WassiLIEF, B. p. 107 j Burnouf, Intr. p. 447; Taranatlia p, 296; Vyutp. S 65. 

The titles and reputed authors are: I. JnSna-prasthana, by Katyayana (al. Katyayaniputra); 
cp. the Pali title Patthana. 2. Dharmaskandha, by Sariputra; cp. Dhamma- sahgaijii. 
3. Dhatu-kaya, by Purna (al. Vasiimitra); cp. Dhatu-katha. 4. PrajhaptiSaslra, by Maud- 
galyayana (with Wassiliep Amptasastra by Gostha); cp. Puggala-pahhatti; 5. Vijnana- 
kaya, by Devaksema (al. Devniarman). 6. Sangl'ti-pai^aya, by Sariputra (al. Kausthila). 
7. Prakarana-pada, by Vasumitra. The three last books may or may not be the counter- 
parts*TTf^ti^^VVTH Katha-vatthu, and Yamaka. Some of these works are also 

mentioned by Huen Thsang, Voy. I, p. 102; 109; 123. II, 119; 20 1; 291. 

4 Burnouf, Intr. p. 103. 
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to all BuddhistS; increased among the non-orthodox sects by mucli additional 
matter. New mythological beingS; such as the Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara and 
Mahjusrl; make their appearance; a host of Buddhas of the past, present and 
future are honoured and invoked along with Sakyamuni; whose image; how- 
ever; far from being effaced; is clad in brilliant majesty more than ever^. 

All Vaipulya texts we know of are qi^lijied as Mahayana Sutras ; and 
constitute the new or ^Mahriyaniht canon ^ Since we team from Chinese authori- 
ties that the Lalita-Vistara; a decided Mahayana Sutra; properly belongs to 
the Sarvastivadins; we must infer that the Mahayanists did not scruple to 
adopt such works of the Hmayana sects as filtexl in witli their system; though 
we cannot help believing that the text must liave undergone modifications. 

The chronological questions connected with the rise of Mahayamsm are 
too vast to admit of an incidental treatment Here it will suffice to note 
that the Mahayana Sutra Sukhavati-Vyuha or Arnitayus-Sutra is stated to have 
been translated into Chinese for the first time AD. 148 — 1703. If this notice 
be exact; and equally the tradition that Nagarjuna, born about the time of 
the Council under Kani?ka; was the founder of Mahayilnisni; tlie Sutra fore- 
named must have been one of the very first writings composed or adopted 
by the new sect. In reality Nagarjuna may have been one of the most 
talented and influential leaders of the movement rather than its originator. 

To the Mahayanists is ascribed the initoduction of DharanTs into tlie 
sacred texts'^. How to reconcile this with the statement' by Huen Thsartg 
thdrtKe^Mahasanghikas possessed a Dharani-Pitaka from the very beginning 
of their sect? Unless we repudiate the truthfulness of the report altogether, 
we are driven to the conclusion that the Mahayanists did not invent the 
DharanlSj but only appropriated them as an integral part of their system. 
There are; indeed; several indications of a certain connection between the 
tendencies of the Mahasanghikas and the Mahayanists , as in tlie course of 
this work we shall have occasion to point out. Hence it would be rash to 
deny the relative trustworthiness of the tradition current in India wlien the 
Chinese traveller visited the country. The circumstance that the Dharams are 
visibly accrescences of such texts as the Saddharma-Pui.ularTka is no decisive 
argument against the prior separate existence of the formulas. 

Of later growth than the Dharams, which are exoteric in their character, 
are the esoteric Tantras. As to the whole Tantric literature, the full deve- 
lopment whereof coincides with the decline of Buddhism, we must content our- 
selves with referring the reader to the authorities on the subject^. 

Besides the division of the whole of Holy Scripture into 3 Pltakas, the 


1 Eurnouf, Intr. p. n6 ff. 

2 The titles of these Sutras, few of which have been edited, are given in Vyiit. 
S 65; cp. Wassilief, B. p. 145 fT. Some titles also occur in the list of the 9 Dharmas 
— an elliptical phrase for Dharmaparyayas — with Hodgson, Kss. p. 13, 49, Cp. The 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal, lUjendralala Mitra (1882); the Catalogue of the 
Hodgson Collection by Cowell and Egiucling in JRAS of 1875; do. of the Cambridge 
Collection by Bendall. 

Sukhavatl-Vyuha, ed. Max Muller and Bunyiu Nanjio, pag. IV. Dates of 
translation of other books are given in Beal, Buddhist Tripitaka, and BuNViu N.anjio, 
Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the B. Tripitaka, /atsim, 

4 For a fuller account see Burnouf, Intr. p. 541 g., Wassillef, B. p. 142: 177 

5 See SBE. XXI, Intr. p. XXI. 1 b 1 ^ 

6 Burnouf, Intr. p. 522—574; mssiHEF, B., p. 144, 184 ff.; Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, p. 129 ff. Several Tantric works ai*e contained in the Catalogue of the 
Hodgson Collection by Cowell and EGGELiNG;,cp. Burnouf 1. c. and the list in 
Hodgson, op. c. 38 f. On the influence of .Sivaite Tantras on the Buddhist Tantrism 
of Nepal see Barth, Rel. of India p. 201. 
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Buddhists of the South and the North have in common another into Ahgas, 
according the subject matter. The Pali denomination of the^e Ahgas, 9 in 
number, are: i. Sutta, a connected narrative or a collectionT of vers^“T)n 
oiir“subject; 2. Geyya, mixed prose and verse; 3. Veyyakarana, exposition; 
it contains, according to the system, the whole Abhidhamma-Pitaka, fuither 
the Suttas which have no Gathas, and all the other words of Buddha not 
included in the remaining eight Ahgas; 4. Gatha, unmixed verses; 5. Udana, 
enthusiastic utterances in prose or verse; in the system: '^Suttas connected - 
with stanzas composed under the inspiration of joy”; 6. Itivuttaka, the collec-f ^ 
tion of 1 01 Suttas beginning with the words: '"Thus has Buddha spoken”;; 

7. Jataka, stories of one of the former births of Buddha^; 8. Abbhutadhammaj 
discourses relating to wonderful and mysterious conditions; 9. Vedalla, a kind; 
of Suttas said to be questions put after feeling a pleasant emotion and con-j 
tentment, whatever that may mean^ ! 

With the N. Buddhists we sometimes find the same number 3 ^ but 
more common is the enumeration of 12 kinds of Dharmapravacanas : i. Sutra; ‘ 

2. Geya; 3. Vyakarana; 4. Gatha: 5. Udana; 6. Nidana; 7. Avadana: 8. Ity- j 
ukta (wrongly Itivrttaka); 9. Jataka; 10. Vaipulya; ii. Adbhutadharma; | 

12. Upadesal This enumeration agrees with that of the Simhalese if we j 
deduct Nidana, Avadana, and Upadesa. Nidanas and Avadanas are suffi- 
ciently represented in the Pali canon, but they are not accounted as separate 
Angas. As to the Vaipulyas, these "'treat of several sorts of Dharma and 
Artha, that is of the several means of acquiring the goods of this world 
(Artha) and of the world to come (Dharma)”. They may safely be identified 
with the Pali Vedalla, having nothing but the name in common with the 
Vaipulya-Sutras. The Upadesa, professedly treating of esoteric doctrines, is 
equivalent to Tantra, which lies outside the pale of original Buddhism. 

In connection with the preceding survey we cannot omit touching upon 
the question of the original language of the holy books. Although "the 
Pali version” — to use the words of Prof. Oldenberg — "lias hitherto sho'wn 
itself to be the most original, , if not the original version”, as regards the con- 
tents, "it may with certainty be maintained that in one respect, in reference 
to the dialect^ it differs from the original text”, the fundamental constituent 
parts of which were undoubtedly fixed in the idiom of Magadha. It is now 
universally admitted that Pali does not represent that idiom 5 , whatever may 
be the different views about the original home of Pali. The most plausible 
view is that Pali originated in Kalinga- Andhra ^ From an Tihp^ftanF^ssg^ 

I To the valuable essay “On the Buddhist Jatakas” by S. d’OLDENBURO, already 
alluded to above p. 2, in JRAS of 1893, p. 301 fF. (originally Russian in Zapiski 
of 1892) is added a copious bibliographical list of works regarding the Jatakas; other 
Russian papers of the same author on the Bhadrakalpavadana and the Jataka-mala are 
titled “Buddhist Legends” (1894), and “Remarks on Buddhist Art” (1895). 

, 2 The definitions are found in Sumafigala-Vilasini, vol. I, pag. 23 tf. Cp. Childers 

s. vv. and the authors there quoted. 

3 Saddh. Fund. Ch. II, vs. 45, cp. vs. 44. 

4 Wassilief, B. p. 109; Dharma-S. LXII, and note; Hodgson, Ess. p. 14; Burnouf, 

Intr, 51 ff. — The class of Ityukta is apparently represented by the Sutra of the 
42 Sections '(in Beal’s Cat. p. i88), which has traits in common with the Itivuttaka, 
though the material agreement, as between Sect. 9 and Sutta loo, is slight. 

5 Rightly observed already by Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde vol. II, p. 488. 

6 The question is fully discussed by Oldenberg, op. c. p. XLVII ff. But cp. 
Westergaard, Ueber den altesten Zeitraum der Indischen Geschichte, p, 87; and E. ICUHN, 
Beitrage zur Pali- Gramm atik, p. 7, where another hypothesis is propounded. — The 
significant fact that the word palibodha^ common to Magadhl and Pali, is replaced by 
parigodha in the Gimar version of Asoka Edict V, goes far to prove that the home of 
Pali is not to be sought for in W. India. 
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in Culla-Vagga, (V, 33), where we read that Buddha allows every one to 
study the Buddha-word in his own dialect, we may conclude that at the time 
when the sacred texts were spread over India "they were certainly not handed 
over to the different parts of India in the MagadhT language, but in the 
vernacular dialect peculiar to the several districts”. This being taken for 
granted, nothing prevents us from supposing that the Northern versions which 
have come to us in Sanskrit and in a certain sanskritised idiom, although 
ultimately going back to a MagadhT original, have passed through an inter- 
mediate stage, in other words, that MagadhT was replaced by other local 
dialects. Now the course of events in India and its literary development have 
been such that we can readily understand how at a certain period it was 
thought advisable to sanskritise the sacred texts as much as possible. The 
more scientifically Sanskrit was learnt by the Buddhists, the more correct their 
■writings. Some renowned names in mediaeval Sanskrit literature belong to 
authors of the Buddhist persuasion. The steadily growing ascendancy of 
Sanskrit is visible even in Ceylon, for, not to speak of later inscriptions, we 
learn from Fa Hian^ that the Vinaya-Pitaka and other texts of the MahTsa- 
sakas in the island were in Sanskrit. 


2. LITERATURE SUBSIDIARY TO THE CANON. WORKS ON LEGEN- 
DARY AND SEMI-HISTORICAL SUBJECTS, RELIGIOUS POETRY. 

The sacred books have naturally given rise to a subsidiary literature in 
the form of commentaries, manuals, treatises, and the like®. The mass of 
tnat literature, both in the S. and the N., is so immense that only a very 
few of the most noteworthy productions can here be treated of. 

Beginning -with the South, we first have the Atthakatha, a body of com- 
mentaries on the various parts of the Tipitaka^. According to Simhalese 
tradition the Atthakatha was fixed at the first Convocation, and rehearsed at 
the two following Councils; it was introduced by Mahendra along with the 
holy texts into Ceylon, and translated by the same into Simhalese; it was 
not put to writing before the reign of Abhaya Vattagamani, in the last century 
B. C., and retranslated into Pah by Buddhaghosa about A. D. 42 oL It is 
easy to see that those statements are a mixture of dogmatical fiction and 
truth. This much is well ascertained that there existed a collection of com- 
mentaries of semi-sacred character under the name of Atthakatha in the time 
when the DTpavarnsa was "written, about A. D. 300, but we are in the dark 
about the relative age of its various portions, and we possess as yet no suffi- 
cient data for making out what has been added *or changed after A. D. 300, 
either by Buddhaghosa or by others. The story in the Mahavamsa according 
to which Buddhaghosa translated the whole Atthakatha is in conflict with some 


(Legge), p. HI. The doubts entertained by Prof. Oldenberg (op. c. 
p. XLIII) are, apparently, based upon the assumption of the Theravada beinfi the only 
B. sect in the island. ^ ^ 

2 The MSS of Pali sacred books and their commentaries in the India Office 

Library have been described by Oldenberg in JPTS of 1882 (pp. 59—85); a list of the 
collectipn in the Bibliothfeque Nationale has been published by L. Peer, ib, pp. 32 — 37; 
^■u ^ number of tlie Journal the lists by Frankfurter, and by L. de Zoysa; 

the Bibliography of texts in Frankfurter’s Handbook XV— XVIII; of translations, XIX. 

3 The titles enumerated in Childers s. v. Atthakatha; Saddh. S, p. 56; Minayef 
Kecherches I, 258, from the Gandhavamsa. 

^ I^a'hava: 5 rs^rp.--ib 5 ff. Sum. Vil, I, p. i. Saddh. S. p. 52 ff. 

Hardy, E. M. p. 171 ; cp. M. of B. p. 509 ff. ^ ^ 
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well established facts. The commentary on the Thera- and TherTgatha titled 
Paramattha-Dipanij and some other commentaries have been composed by 
Dhammapala of Kahcipura, and not by Buddhaghosah Further it should be 
noted that Buddhaghosa in his Samanta-Pasadika quotes the Dlpavamsa by name. 
The Atthakatha being professedly older then tlie chronicle, his work cannot 
have been a simple translation, or he must have found those quotations in 
his original and in that case some portions of the Atthakatha must have 
been posterior to the chronicle. 

Notwithstanding some doubts about the absolute correctness of the Shn- 
halese accounts, we may hold that the principal Pali commentaries on cano- 
nical woxks are due to Buddhaghosa, as well as the Visuddhimagga ^ a kind of 
cyclopaedia of the Buddhist creed. Another work that lias’‘^ 5 een"characterized 
as short encyclopaedia of the Buddhist theology and cosmology” is the 
Sarasahgaha The commentary on the treatise Kathavatthu'^ contains much 
aKuf the tenets of the various sects. 

A dogmatical treatise^ hi the form of dialogues between king Milinda^ 
and tlie Buddhist sage Nagasena is the work titled Milmda-Pafha^. Date and 
source of the work are uncertain, but for various reasons it must be 
posterior to the beginning of our era, and have been composed in the North 
of India, though all quotations from Scripture in it are from the Pali canon^. 

Writings belonging to the class of compendiums, and containing repetitions 
of passages from more ancient works with more or less apocryphal additions, 
are the Anagatavamsa or History of future Buddhas^, the Saddhamma-Sahgaha, 
and the Mahabodhivainsa, which is a translation of a Simhalese original*^ The 
same applies to the Rasavahim, a collection of 103 tales the Dathavamsa” 
and the Chakesadhatuvamsa ”, A much used compendium of ecclesiastical 
acts is titled Kammavaca^^, whereas the chronicles Dlpayams^^ M^iavamsa. 
and S asanavam ^a deserve a special notice on account of their being sd^highly 
important for the ecclesiastical history of Ceylon. Interesting notices on 
Pdi books and authors are contained in the G andhavamsa^.^ . 

Among the poems in the praise of Buddha we have the Pajjamadhu^'S. 
Another religious poem of didactic character is the Saddhammopayana^^. 

^ Cp. Ed. Muller, in the Pref. to his edition of the Param.-Dip. and the authorities- 
quoted above. 

2 Cp, Hardy, M. of B., p. 512. For an abstract of contents by Carpenter, see 
JPTS for 1890, and cp. A. C. Warren m Trans. 9th Congr. of Or. I, 392. 

'3 See K. E. Neumann „Des Sarasafighalio erstes Kapitel“, text and translation 
(Leipzig 1891), p. 6. 

4 Kathavatthuppakaranatthakatha, ed. by Minayef JPTS of 1889. 

5 The Skr. form of Milinda, identified with Menandros, is Milindra in K§emendra’s- 
Avadana-Kalpalata No. 57, vs. 15. Not unlikely Minara in Taranatha, p. 23, is another 
form of the same name. 

6 Ed. by Trenckner (i88o) j transl. by Prof. Rhys Davids in SBE. XXXV (1890). 

7 The question has been discussed by Prof. D. Rhys Davids in the preface to- 
his translation. On two Chinese translations of the work see E. Specht and S. Levi in 
Trans. 9th Congr. of Or. J, 518—529. 

8 Ed. by Minayef in JPTS of 1886. 

9 See Strong in his ed. p. VIII, where the question of authorship and date is. 
dealt with. 

10 The four first tales ed. by Spiegel in his Anecdota Palica (1845); others by 
ICONOW in DMG of 1889, p. 297 ff. ; the 7th Chapter by Pavolini (1894). 

Ed. by Rhys Davids in JPTS of 1884; by M. C. Swamy (Lend. 1874). 

12 Ed, by Minayef in JPTS of 1885. 

13 See Childers s. v. 

14 Ed. by Minayef in JPTS of 1886. Cp- the same, Recherches L 257. 

15 Ed. by Gooneratne in JPTS of 1887. 

16 Ed. by Morris in JPTS of 1887. 
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Works bearing on philological inquiry, grammars, dictionaries and gram- 
matical papers, are here passed in silence h 

The literary activity of the Northern schools of Buddhists was not in- 
ferior to that of the Theravadins, but the ancient texts have only survived 
ill translations or have come to us much altered, if they have not wholly 
perished. The oldest of the surviving commentaries and treatises are posterior 
to the Council under Kaniska, and all that Hueii Thsang tells us ^ concerning 
commentaries on Vinaya, Sutra and Abhidharma being composed at that 
occasion is nothing else but an echo of the universal Buddhist tradition about 
the legendary first Council. From nearly that period may date the Vibhasa, 
a commentary on the Abhidharma; it is at any rate anterior to the Abhi- 
dharma-kosa by Vasubandhu, who flourished in the 6th century of our era 
'and wrote many other exegetical works on Mahayana texts The Abhidharma- 
'kosa was again commented by more than one author. To Asanga is ascribed 
^a Yogasastra or Yogacaryabhumi-sastra along with other works of a philo- 
sophical character Dignaga wrote a work on logic, the Pramaiia-sarauccaya. 
Similar works of a more or less polemical character are numerous, but as 
long as we cannot examine the contents their enumeration is of little use, 
the more so as the absurd legends about their authors must deter us from 
entering deeper into the subject. Some celebrities and their works we shall 
have occasion to notice in Part V, hereafter^. 

The N. Buddhists have excelled in various kinds of what may be classed 
as devotional and edifying literature, so that a high rank must be assigned 
to not a few of their literary productions on account of the tasteful repro- 
duction of subjects derived from the sacred lore or the lives of Saints. Works 
as the Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa^, the Jataka-mala of Arya Sura, the Ava- 
dana- kalpalata of K§emendra are noble compositions in every respect. The 
collection^ of legendary and semi-historical lore , known under the title of 
Divyavadana, though less refined in language and style, is no less attractive. 
This valuable collection must have been reduced to its present state in a 
period after Kaniska, for the Dinara repeatedly occurs in it as the name of 
an Indian zom) yet the constituent parts of it are undoubtedly, for a large 
part, anterior to A. D. loo, abstraction made of the idiom, which may have 
been modified. The books of legends called Bhadrakalpavadana and Ava- 
dan a-sataka are only kn own from extracts and translations 7. " 


VY y’A bibliographical list, up to 1883, is found in Frankfurter’s Handbook 
^vT "R 1 short description of some valuable works in Sinihalese, sec Hardy, hi. 

rh Several Pall commentaries, treatises etc. aic enumerated in sSaddh. S. 

cn. XI, and in Gandhavamsa. 

2 Voy. vol. p. 172. 

“Si Cf. 

that Huen Thsang fathers upon him also an 
AbJudhaimakosa, perhaps identical with the Abhidharmasamuccaya in Tar. p. lia. 

„ "Oticfs on renowned mediaeval scholastic writers are found in Wassilief, B. 

Kes YY Minmentaries in the Tibetan collections, sec CsoMA ICoRbsi, As. 

■ 7 ^*'%“°"aries and similar works which will he referred to in the 
course of this Manual need not to be specified here. 

Ch hlu Chinese transl. see Beal, SEE. vol. XIX. The first 

Bull V c’ ^ French transl. in JA of 1892. Cf. A. Barth 

Budtot in wL Vllfrips. Asvaghosha-s 

Hvre and for the latter work see FiiER, Le 

simiW**AU r transl. in Ann. Mus. Guimet XVIII. A 
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The published specimens of religious poetry bear the stamp of having 
been productions in the palmy days of mediaeval Sanskrit literature. ‘The 
Bodhicaryavatara by Santideva, a poem breathing a truly pious spirit, ranks 
foremost ^ Almost as elegant in^ form, but wholly wanting in originality and 
warmtli of feeling is the poem Sisyalekha by the grammarian Candra-Gomin ^ 
Hymns to Sakyasimha, A valo kites vara etc. are known only from Catalogues ^ 
or occasional quotations. 


3. TIME OF RISE OF BUDDHISM. INDIAN THOUGHT AND IDEALS 

AT THAT TIME. 

Owing to the unsettled state of Indian chronology we cannot with full 
certainty fix the absolute date of the Nirvana yet we may confidently assert 
that the rise of Buddhism nearly coincides with the close of the Upanisad 
period. From the very tenets of Buddhism it is evident that the theories of 
the Vedanta had reached their full development, albeit not in the scholastic 
form of the Brahma-Sutras. The practices of the Yoga, which though dog- 
matically no integral part of the Vedanta are not repudiated or disapproved 
by the Vedantins, were scarcely less developed in the days of Buddha than 
later in the time of Patahjali, the author of the manual titled Yoga-sutra. 
The doctrine of Karman, of metempsychosis, was already so deeply rooted 
in the popular conscience that Buddhism has retained it notwithstanding its 
standing in the most glaring conflict with Buddhist psychology, which denies 
the existence of soul altogether ^ 

The spiritual aspirations and the views of human life as entertained by 
the more serious Indians at the rise of Buddhism are, at first sight, extremely 
gloomy. What strikes us most, is the emphatically pronounced dread — 
samvega, as the Buddhists like to call it — of the miseries of life, o‘f old 
age and death; a dread intensified by the belief in perpetual rebirth, and 
consequently of repeated misery. All sects — barring the Sadducees of the 
epoch — agree in the persuasion that life is a burden, an unmixed evil. 
All accordingly strive to get liberated from worldly existence, from rebirth, 
from Samsara. All are convinced that there are means to escape rebirth, 
that there is a path of salvation, that path consisting in conquering innate 
ignorance and in attaining the highest truth. But what is the highest truth?* 
Here the views go asunder. Some, as the Vedantins, affirm that truth in 
the highest sense of the word is the essential unity of the highest soul, 
paramdtinan^ with the individual soul, praiyagdtman or jivdtman. Others, as 


^ Ed. by Minayef in Zapiski vol. XV, p. 156 — 225; partial French transl. by 
L. DE LA Vall^e Poussin in Museon of 1892. Noteworthy as an indication of the influence 
of contemporary Hindiiistic sentiments is such a passage as we read section 2, vs. 8: 
parigraham me kuruiagmsat/vah, yusnidsu ddsatvam tcpaimi bhaktya. Cp, A. Barth in Bull. 
Rel. de Vlnde, (p. 20 separ. copy). 

2 Ed. by Minayef, with a valuable introduction, in Zapiski IV, p. 29—52; Tibetan 
text added by Iwanowski. 

3 E. g. No. 29 — 32 in the Catal. of Cowell and Eggeling. Cp. Burnouf, Intr. 
p. 557. Specimens of prayers also published by Minayef Zapiski H, 130, to Avalokites- 
vaxa; 233, to Buddha; the latter ascribed to the king Harsadeva. 

4 The knotty questions co'nnected with Buddhist chronology will be dealt with 
hereafter, in Part V. 

5 Digha-N. I, p. 34; Pugg.-P. p. 38. More about this in the sequel. 

6 We avoid using the term “real truth”, because reality for the majority of Indian 
sects is the reverse of truth in the highest sense, of saty rS ovrco; ov; it being only a 
relative, practical truth, and passing into a more illusionary appearance, mayd. 
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the Sahkhyas, proclaim that the soul is essentially different from matter, by 
which it is clogged, though it remains essentially imdefiled and eternal h The 
Buddhists, denying the existence of any thing like a soul, necessarily reject 
the_ notion of paramdtman, and see the highest truth in the formula of the 
4 Arya-satyani. 

The Indian view of life, in the mystical and transcendental systems of 
the Vedanta and Buddhism, as well as in the rationalistic Sahkhya, Yoga, 
Nyaya, is not seldom considered pessimistic. That qualification is true in a 
restricted sense, the Indians being pessimists only halfway. Just as they have 
no objection to the most tragic situations in their dramas, provided the final 
be a happy one, so they admit of all sorts of dreariness in human life, but 
at the same time they believe that it is possible, and that by a comparatively 
easy method, to get rid of the nuisance called existence and rebirth: they 
have only to follow some one of the infallible teachers of the path to sal- 
vation, of whom tliere was no lack in India. There, loo, the rule holds 
good that the supply is proportionate to the demand. 


PART ir. 

LIFE OF BUDDHA. 

The history of Buddha, such as may be extracted from the canonical 
writings, is so marvellous that all who are standing outside the pale of Bud- 
dhism reject, more or less, its truthfulness. A few of the unbelievers have 
gone .to such lengths as to see in that history the remoulding of an ancient 
myth. Others, less radical, are of opinion that it will be possible by stripp- 
ing the tale of its miraculous and mythical elements to find out the 
historic nucleus. Those are apt to believe that by the aid of their critical 
manipulations they can produce an image which is extremely like the original, 
Witliout denying the worth of critical disquisitions or entering into the merits 
of the different reconstructions of the traditional histoi'y, we must limit our- 
selves in the following pages to a condensed account of the principal feats 
in the career of the Sublime Being whom all Buddhists acknowledge and 
revere as their Lord, Bhagavat, as the fountainhead of all Dharmas; who, 
according to his^ own words, throughout myriads of ages had prepared him- 
self, out of charity, before becoming a Buddha, to free sentient beings from 
the misery of existence. The history of that Buddha may be said to be 
true in an ideal sense. To a certain extent we agree with Spence Hardy® 
that Ve must be content with the legend in its received version”, though we 
would not subscribe to what he adds: “with all the accumulations it has 
gathered in successive ages”, because these supposed accumulations are found 
m the sacred books, which are not separated from the epoch of Nirvana 
by ages^. 


TTr^o ' out of place, concerning the speculations of the 

and the Sankhya we refer the reader to the ’exposition in Barth’s Religions 
Oldenberg, Die Religion dcs Veda und der Biiddhismus, in 
D utsche Rundschau of Nov. 1895; Jacobi, Dcr Ursprung des Buddhismus, GGA. 1896. 
* M. 01 Jd. p, 139. '' 

honlrc’ biography of the Buddha in the canonical 

books, the Lalita-Vistara erroneously considered as such, is in reality the narrative of 
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I. DESCENT FROM HEAVEN. CONCEPTION. BIRTH. CHILDHOOD. 

ADOLESCENCES 

After having exercised the 30 Paramitas in anterior births the Bodhi- 
sattva destined to become an omniscient Buddha was born in the Tusita 
heaven. At the request of the deities, urging him to release mankind, he 
made, before giving his assent, 5 necessary examinations: i. of the time of 
his appearance; 2. of the continent; 3. of the country; 4. of the race and 
family; 5. of the mother who should bear him, and the time when her life 
should be at an endS He saw that the proper time had arrived; that all 
Buddhas are born in Jambudvipa, in the country Madhyadesa^j that the 
Buddhas are born either in the caste of Brahmans or of Ksatriyas; the latter 
being predominant, he resolved upon becoming the son of Suddhodana, the 
king of the Sakya clan in Kapilavastu; finally he saw that the queen Maha- 
Maya should be his mother, and that she would die seven days after his 
birth'^. He left Nandanavana, Indra’s paradise, and was conceived in the 
womb of Maha-Maya. 

It was then, on the last day of the AsMha festival^ in Kapilavastu that 
Maya had a dream, in which she saw how the Bodhisattva who in the shape of 
a white elephant was wandering on the Gold Mountain approached her from 
the North, and entered — so it seemed — her womb. So the Bodhisattva 
was conceived^. 

When the Queen the next morning told her dream to the King, he 
summoned Brahmans, interpreters of dreams, who declared that she had con- 
ceived a son destined to become either a universal Monarch or a Buddha. 

During the time of gestation, four celestials guarded the Bodhisattva and 
his mother, to shield them from all harm. When the time of her confinement 
drew near, Maya wished to visit her parents at Devadaha (Devahrada). On 

the heroical careei’ of the Bodhisattva from his descent on earth to the time when, after 
valiantly doing battle and vanquishing the Fiend, he proclaims his Kingdom of Dharma. 
It has the character of an cjiic on the Bodhisattva. The same applies to the Chinese 
texts eniimeraled by Beal, SBE. XIX, p. XVI ff. The genuine portion of A§vaghosa’s 
Buddha-canta is nearly coextensive vith Lai. V. The complete biographies, known to 
us, aie compilations of canonical accounts, but as compositions comparatively modern; 
thus the originally Pali source of Bigandet’s Life or legend of Gaudama; the Sinihalese 
Pujavaliya; the Tibetan Life by Ratnadharmaiaja, transl. in extract by ScHiEFNERj Rock- 
hill’s Life of the Buddha, derived from the Byah-Hgyur and Bstan-Hgyur; the Bhadra- 
kalpavadana. 

1 The following narrative is mainly based upon Intr. Jat. I, p. 47 ff. (transl. by 
Rhys Davids, l88o; by Chalmers 1895). For comparison’s sake references are given 
to Lai. V.; Mhv. I, 142 ff. and 197 ff., 11 , 1 ff. Hardy, M. of B. p. 140 ff. Bigandet I; 
p. 20 ff. Rockhill, L,, of B. p. 14 ff. and other sources of information. 

~ It is the Buddha himself who is the authority for his abode in, and descent from 
the Tusita heaven; Afig. N. II, p. 130, and, accoidiiig to Chalmers, also Acchariyabbhuta-S. 
No. 123 of Majjh. N. (JRAS of 1894, p. 386). 

3 The Buddhist Madhyadesa, for the boundaries of which see MV. V, 13, 12, lies 
to the east of MadhyadcjSa properly so called. It is, in reality, the Pragdesa. It^s 
geographically impossible that m any period of Indian history Eastern Hindustan was 
looked upon as the central region of the Aryan Indians. 

4 The reason why she Musjf die, is stated Jat. I, p. 52; cp. Bigandet I, p. 27, and 
Mhv. I, 199=11, 3. A different reason adduced Lai. V, 112, A third account, the 
mythical base whereof is but slightly veiled, is found Buddhac. II, vs. 18. 

5 Lai. V. p. 63 the conception takes place at fullmoon day of Vai^akha, the moon 
standing in Pusya (Tisya); Mhv. gives the same asterism, omitting the name of the month. 

6 The conception is represented in the Bharhut sculpture PI. XXVIII, inscribed 
Bhagavato okamtu Cp. Minayef Recherches I, 146, 
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her arriving at the Lumbini Grove, she felt a desire to enter the wood. 
Seeing a holy Sal iree, she stretched out her hand to take hold of a branch, 
which bent down of its own accord, and whilst she held it, she was delivered, 
in standing position and holding the branch. The child Avas received by the 
4 Guardian gods of the quarters, and from their hands by men, but he, 
descending from their hands, stood erect on the ground, looked in all direc- 
tions, and, after making 7 steps, exclaimed triumphantly: “I am the foremost 
of the world”. — The child was brought to Kapilavastu. 

On the same day with the Bodhisattva were born Yasodhara, the mother 
ofRahulab Channa (Chanda), Kaludayin (Krilodayin, Udayin), the horse 
Kanthaka (Kanthaka), and Ananda"*; at the same time sprung into existence 
the Bodhi tree, and the four treasure vases. 

Northern sources name as born at the same time 4 kings who will play 
a part in the history of the Buddha, viz. Bimbisara, Prasenajil, Pradyota, and 
Udayana 3 . 

The birth of the Bodhisattva caused great rejoicing in the heaven of the 
Thirty-three gods. The Seer Kala (al. Asita) Devala, who happened to witness 
those rejoicings, and on enquiry was informed of the happy event, went to 
Saddhodana and expressed the wish to see the child. The infant was brought, 
but instead of worshiping Devala, put its feet on the matted hair of the 
Seer, who, rising from his seat bowed respectfully to the child, and the king, 
following his example, prostrated himself before his son. ^Fhe Sage propheti- 
cally foresaw that the child one day would become a Buddha, but tliat him- 
self would die before that time. This afflicted him and he wept. In order 
to secure to one of his relatives the blessing he was be deprived of, he went 
to his nephew^ Nalaka 4 , and recommended him to become a recluse, as in 
the house of Suddhodana a son was born, who in 35 years ^ would become 
a Buddha. Nalaka, accordingly, took up the life of a Sramapa, heard 
afterwards the Master, entered the Order, reached Athatship, and finally 
extinctions. 

Five days after his birth the Bodhisattva received the name of Siddhattha 
(Siddhartha^). Among the Brahmans attending the ceremony there were eight 
renowned soothsayers, who were asked by the King to prognosticate the 
future destiny of his son. Seven of them were not able to make out whether 
the Prince would become a universal Monarch or a Buddha. Alone the 
eigth, young Kondanna (Kaundinya) predicted that the latter alternative would 
infallibly prove true. This Kondahna was the very same who afterwards as 
one belonging to the group of Five (Pancavaggiya; in N. sources: Bhadra- 
varglya) took the vows. 

The King, anxious to prevent his son from forsaking the world, asked 
what would move the Prince to flee from wordly enjoyments. The answer 
was: four ominous sights: an old man, a sick man, a corpse, and a monk. 

1 Also called Biniba, Boclhi-V. p. 20, and in N. sources Gopil, e. g. SciUKFNKR 
Tib. L. p. 236; 245. Lai. V. 155; cp. 270, where she is called Ya^ovati, 

2 The cousin of the Buddha and the son of Amytodana, according to N. sources; 
e. g. ScHiEFNER, Tib. L. p. 264; Rockkill, L. of B. p. 13. Curiously Bigandet I, 36 
has the same statement, against the common S. tradition; sec Rhys Davids, B. p. 52. 
In Mhv. 11 , 157 Ananda’s mother is Mrgi (virtually identical with Kisa Gotami). 

3 SCHIEFNER, Tib. L. p. 23$; RoCKHlLL, L. of B. p. I6. 

4 So, too, Mhv. II, p. 33, but Naradatta Lai. V. 135; 127. 

5 Cp. Nalaka-S. in S. Nip. p. 128. 

6 In N. works also Sarvarthasiddha. The new born child is brought to the temple, 
where the idols — or as another account has it — the goddess Abhaya — bow down 
at his feet; Lai. V. chap. VIII; Mhv, II, 26; Kockhill, op. c. p. 17. 
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Suddhodana forthwith took all possible precautions that none of those sights 
should meet the eye of Siddhartha. 

While the child grew up, surrounded by a brilliant retinue, under the 
special care of his aunt and stepmother, Prajapati (the Matron) Gautami, it 
happened on a certain day that the King went out to the Ploughing festival, 
and the Prince was brought to the field by the nurses, who prepared for him 
a couch under the shade of a Jambutree. Attracted by the spectacle of the 
King handing the golden plough, the nurses left the Bodhisattva alone, who, 
seeing no one by him, rose up, seated himself crosslegged, and exercised the 
first degree of Meditation. Meanwhile the shadow of the trees had turned, 
but that of the Jambutree had not changed. As the nurses returning saw 
• both miracles, they informed the King, who came in all haste and prostrated 
himself before his son, saying: “This is my second homage to thee, darling”. 

There is a tale in the North that the Prince, when he first went to 
school, perplexed the schoolmaster, Visvamitra, by his miraculous faculties ^ 

On reaching the age of 16 years Siddhartha was married to Yasodhara,. 
the daughter of Suprabuddha^, his own cousin. 

Many feats of prowess were achieved by the Bodhisattva, when a 
youth. He was an uncomparable archer, had herculean strength, and 
was an expert in all arts. In all contests he showed himself superior to all 
other Sakyas, among whom Devadatta, and it was then that the seed of 
jealousy was planted in the proud heart of Devadatta 3 . 


2. FOREBODINGS OF THE FUTURE. FLIGHT FROM KAPILAVASTU. 

RENUNCIATION OF THE WORLD. 

Time passed on, and the Bodhisattva lived in luxury and all kinds of 
enjoyments 

On a certain day the Prince ascended his chariot, and drove with his 
charioteer Channa (Skr. Chanda, Chandaka)to the pleasure gardens. The 
gods, knowing that the time was approaching when he would attain supreme 
Enlightenment, resolved to show him the 4 ominous sights. One among the 
gods assumed the form of an old, decrepit man. The Prince asked Channa :5 
“What man is tlois?” “He is an old man”, was the answer, “and every 
living being is doomed to become like him”. With emotion in his mind, the 
Prince quickly returned home, and Suddhodana on being informed of the 
reason of that speedy return, felt his anxiety increase, and doubled the guard 
surrounding the palace. 

On another day the Prince saw, under the same circumstances, a sick 
man produced by the power of the gods. He put the same question, and on 


^ This undoubtedly apocryphal tale occurs Lai. V. Chap. X ; cp. Schiefner, Tib. L. 
p. 236. It is curious that in Mil. P. p. 236 Sabbamitta, a name synonymous with 
Visvamitra, is mentioned as a preceptor of the Prince. 

2 Of Mahanaman in Mhv. H, 48; of Daiidapani in Lai. V. p. 179. In S. texts 
Dandapani is the brother of Suppabuddha; Hardy, M. of B. p. 137- The latter is the 
father of Maya, in some N. sources, but in Mhv. I, 356 Maya is the daughter of Subhtiti. 
Cp. Rhys Davids, B. p. 52. 

3 Lai. V. Chap. XII; Mhv. II, 74 ff.; Tib. L. p, 237; Rockhill, L. of B. p. 21. 
Cp. Hardy, M. of B. p. 153. D. is in Pali texts the brother ofYa^odhara and a son to 
Suppabuddha; Hardy, M. of B. p. 231. His mother is GodhI, e. g. CV. VII, 3, but in 
Tib. L. p. 237 Devadatta, wife to Amrtodana. 

4 Cp. Lai. V. Chap. XIV; Buddhac. Chap. DT, vs. 26 ff. and V, 16 f. 

5 The compiler of Intr. Jat. I, 59 here refers to the Mahapadana. 
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hearing the answer, turned back in agitation. The King multiplied the means 
of enjoyments for his son, and again doubled the guards. 

Sometime after the Bodhisattva, when driving to the gardens, met with 
a corpse. The answer, given by his charioteer moved him more than ever. 
Quickly he returned to tlae palace, and the King redoubled his precautions. 

On a fourth occasion the Bodhisattva on his drive to the gardens saw, 
by the instrumentality of the gods, a monk. The decent deportment of the 
person made a deep impression on his mind, and when he heard that the 
man was an ascetic, he forthwith felt a strong inclination to renounce the 
worlds Now he drove on to the gardens, and there spent the day. After 
taking a bath he seated himself on the resting stone to be clothea. 

At that moment Sakra felt that his throne became hot , a certain fore- ^ 
boding of danger to his dominion. Conceiving that the Bodhisattva at mid- 
night of that very day would leave the palace and carry out the (keat 
Renunciation, he ordered Visvakarman to go to the gardens, and adorn 
Siddlrartha with heavenly attire. 

Visvakarman obeyed the order, came into the presence of the Prince, 
and disposed in a divine manner the folds of the latter’s hairtlress. Thus 
arrayed in all his splendour, the Bodhisattva ascended his chariot. Just at 
that time he received the message that Yasodhara had been delivered of a 
son^, on hearing which he said: “Rahula has been born, a l)ond has come 
into ^ being.” Hence the name of Rahula was given to the child by order 
of Suddhodana. 

When the Prince was entering the town with great magnificence, a young 
lady, Kisa GotamP, was contemplating from the upper storey of her palace 
the entrance of the Bodhisattva, and exclaimed: 

Happy, indeed, is the mother. 

Happy, indeed, is the father, 

Happy, indeed, is the wife, 

Who possesses such a husband! 

On hearing those words, the Bodhisattva became meditative, and as liis 
mind was already estranged from evil passions, he perceived that real happiness 
can only be gained by quenching die fire of love, hatred and delusion. 
‘^She has given me a good lesson”, quoth he, “I will search for the peace 
of Nirvana and this very day leave my family and renounce the world.’^ 
Then detaching from his neck a collar of great value, he sent it to Kisa 
Gotami as a token of gratitude. 


^ Jat. I, p. 59 adds the lemark: “The preachers of the Dlgha-N. .say that he saw 
all the 4 signs on the same day“. This has nothing to do, as Kockiull op. c. p. 23 
supposes, with the Prince riding on horseback to the fields and seeing some poor 
ploughing labourers; this scene falls between the third and the forth ominous sight in 
Buddhac. V, in Rockhill’s source afterwards. 


2 In Mhv. II, IS9, and Tib. I., p. 240 (cp. Bhadrak. II) it is not the birth, but the 
conception which took place in the night of the Prince’s flight. No date is given 
Buddhac. II, vs. 46, where Rahula is marked by the epithet Rahusapainavaktra* Cp. the 
fact that in Tib. L. p. 245 Rahula’s birth coincides with the defeat of Mara at the time 
of a lunar eclipse on fullnioon day in Vai^akha. The same moment gave birth to 
Ananda, the son of Amrtodana. In Bhadrak. IX, Rahula is born si.x years after his 
conception, as in Tib. L. 

. 3 Her story is told Par. IJip. 195 ff.; Therlg. 213-223. Cp. Dhp. p. 118: 289; 387; 

^ Mliv. II, 157 and Bhadrak. XXXV, she is called MrgT, the mother 
of Ananda; in a confused libelan account something like Mrgajjt, with KociclllLL, I« 
of B. p. 23 ; not named Buddhac. V, 24. 

rendered by “happy” in the stanza, is miiuia, and Nirvana is synonymous 
With mbouti {rurvrtiy See Childers s. vv. 
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When Siddhartha, after retiring to his apartments, lay reclined on his 
couch, a crowd of fair damsels began to sing, play and dance to divert him, 
but he ^ took no pleasure in the spectacle and fell asleep. The damsels, 
disappointed, lay down to sleep. A short time after the Prince awoke and, 
looking around, saw the loathsome appearance of the sleeping women h He 
felt more and mere disgusted, and the desire to accomplish the Great Renun- 
ciation ('Abhiniskramana) arose in him with double force. He rose, called his 
charioteer, and gave order to saddle his horsed 

While Channa was saddling the courser Kanthaka, the Bodhisattva went 
to the room of Rahula’s mother. He opened the door and saw Yasodhara 
sleeping^ with one of her hands upon the head of the child. Fearing that 
her awakening would be an obstacle to his going away, he silently left the 
palace^. As soon as he came out, he went to his gigantic white steed, be- 
strode it, and ordered Channa to take hold of its tail+. The city gate was 
opened by the power of the guardian deity, and so tlie Bodhisattva escaped. 

At that moment Mara the Fiend appeared in the air, with the intention 
to prevent the Bodhisattva to become a Buddha, by promising him in a 
week the dignity of a universal Monarch. But the Prince, not aiming at 
worldly sovereignty, remained deaf to the Tempter, who, baffled in his design, 
maliciously followed him, as a shadc^w the body, waiting for an opportunity 5 , 
It was on the full moon day of Asadha® when the Prince left the city. At 
a certain distance he turned the face, at the spot where would be erected 
the shrine of “Kanthaka’s Return'* 7 . His progress through the country w’-ent 
on in great pomp and glory, a host of heavenly beings attending him with 
lighted torches, and the sky being replete with flowers from India’s heaven 
“as with the drops of rain at the beginning of the rains”®. 

After going with such a splendid retinue 30 Yojanas the Prince arrived 
at the river Anoma^. Pie sprang with his steed over the river, lighted, and 
said to Channa: ^*Here take my ornaments, and return with Kantliaka. I am 
going to become an ascetic”. 

Thereuppn the Bodhisattva thought: “These long locks of mine are un- 
becoming a Sramana”. He took his sword, cut off his hair, and flung it 
together with the crest jewel towards the sky, saying: “If I am destined to 
become a Buddha, let it stand in the air; if not, let it come down on the 
ground!” The tuft, of hair with the jewel went up and remained suspended 
in the sky, where Sakra received it in a golden casket, to place it in the 
Shrine of the Crest jewel {Culdmani) in the Heaven of the 33 gods^°. 


1 For a fuller description see Jat. I, p. 6l and Lai. V., p. 251, with the misogynic 
effusion p. 352. Cp. Buddhac. V, 43 ff. Mhv. 11 , 159- 

2 N. writings insert an episod describing how the Prince as a dutiful son, befoie 
departing, a&ks his father’s leave; Lai. V., Chap. XV; Mhv. H, 141; cp. Buddhac. V, 
vs. 27 — 38. The episode contains powerful passages, but is hardly appropriate. 

3 Intr. Jat. < 1 , p. 62 adds the notice that according to a Jat. commentary “Rahula 
was at that time seven days old”, but rejects that view as not being found in other 
commentaries. Quite different again several N. traditions, see note above p. 16. 

4 The horse measured 18 cubits from the neck to the tail. 

5 Lai. V, p. 257 it is not Mara, but Chandaka who tries to detiirn the Prince from 

his design. Cp. Mhv. II, i6o, and again 165. Cp. WiNDiscH Mara und B. p. 205. 

6 I. e, the date of his conception. 

7 Kanthakanivattana. This shrine not mentioned Lai. V. 277, but another erected 
on the spot where Chandaka took leave, {Chandakanivarta 7 td), 

8 In Madhyade^a the rains set in about the end of June. 

9 Slightly different Mhv. II, 164, where the place Anomiya is apparently the same 

as Anupiya in the country of the Mallas. Cp. Lai. V. p- 277. 

The name of the Caitya in Lai. V. p. 278 is Cu 4 dpraiigrahana, The relic is 

Indo-Aryan Research. III. 8. 2 
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Again the Prince thought: ‘'These fine Benares clothes do not befit a 
Sramana”. At that moment the Mahabrahma angel Ghattkara, who in the 
days of yore had been the friend of the Bodhisattva, when the latter was 
Gyotipala provided him with the right requisites of a Sramana, the 3 robes etc. 
The Bodhisattva put on his new dress, and bade Channa to go back with 
the salutations to his parents. The charioteer obeyed, but the horse Kanthaka, 
unable to bear his grief, died of a broken heart. After his death he was 
reborn as a deity of the same name in heaven^. 

3 . WANDERING LIFE. ASCETISM. CONTEST WITH MARA. 
TRIUMPH. ATTAINAIENT OF BUDDHAHOOD. 

The Bodhisattva having thus entered upon the life of a recluse spent a 
week in the mango grove of Anupiya. Thence he travelled in one day ta 
Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, where he begged his food. At this sight 
the inhabitants were struck with wonder , not knowing whether he ^ w^as a 
deity, a mortal, or any other being. The Ring, Seniya (Srenya, Srenika) 
Bimhisara, observing the Great Man (Mahdjfurusa) from his palace tower^ 
ordered his servants to go and ascertain the nature of the stranger. The 
men found the Bodhisattva, who after having got sufficient food had left the 
city, at the foot of the Pandava Rock, eating, not without an effort, his 
coarse meal. The messengers returned, and related all to the King, who 
quickly went to the place where the Great Man was sitting, and offered him 
his whole kingdom, but the latter rejected that generous offer, saying that he 
had abandoned all in the hope of attaining supreme Enlightenment, where- 
upon Bimbisara asked the favour that his kingdom should first of all be 
visited by the Buddha 3. 

On leaving the King, the Bodhisattva went forward, and in due course 
came to Alara Kalama and Uddaka, son of Rama, two renowned teachers of 
philosophy 4. He learned from them the successive degrees of ecstatic medi- 
tation {samd^atti)^ but soon discovering that it was not the way to En- 
lightenment, he resolved to apply himself to the Great Effort (Mahapadhana) 5. 
To effect his purpose, he went to Uruvela (Uruvilva). Now it came to pass 
that the Pancavaggiyas, i. e. the 5 mendicants, Kondanna and the rest, met 
with him, and resolved to stay with him, persuaded as they were that erelong 
he would become a Buddha. 

After six years of exertion the Bodhisattva resolved to practise the most 
profound meditation [dhyana) and to perform the most rigid penance. By 

figured as placed in the Sudhamma Devasabha, and called Bhagavaio Ctt(fd7nahoV\.YNl. 
of Bharhut; cp. Cunningham p. 1S9 of Ins text. 

1 For the history of the two friends, see Mhv. I, 31911. and cp. Mil. P. p. 231 ff. 

Dhp. p. 349. — In Mhv. U, 195; Lai. V. 276; Buddhac. VI, vs. 60, the B. changes 
his dress with the kasdya of a hunter or a Devaputra who had assumed the shape of 
a hunter. ^ 

2 The death and deification of the steed is more amply told in Mhv, II, 1 89 If. 
According to this source, and Lai. V. p. 282 K. died after his having returned to Kapi- 
lavastu. Cp. about his blissful state in heaven Vimana-V. p. Si. 

3 A fuller account of this story is found S.-Nip. p, 71 and commentary. The 
poetical version Lai. V. 297 ff. is much longer, 

4 About the two teachers, see the Buddha’s own account, Majjh. N. I, p. 80 IT. Cp. 
Lai. V. 319 ff. — In the N. books the course of events is somewhat different j see Lai. V. 
294; Mliv. II, 195; Buddhac. X — XII; the N. names of the teachers are Arada ICalama, 
and Udraka (mistakenly Rudraka) Ramaputra. 

5 The system is set forth in the Mahapadhana -S. in Digh. N.; cp. Ang. N. 11 , 
p. 16, and Childers s. v. padhanam. 
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carrying his fasting to excess, he became as thin as a skeleton, and at last 
so weak that one day he fainted and fell do^vn^ Some gods said; “The 
Sramana Gautama® is dead; others, however, remarked: ‘Such is the state 
of Arhats’ And, indeed, not long afterwards he recovered from his swoon 

As he perceived that mortification was not the way to Enlightenment, 
he resumed his former diet, which caused the Five friars to loose faith in 
him. Hence they left him, and went to Rsipatana (Isipatana) in the Deer- 
park near Benares. 

At that time there lived in Uruvela a girl named Sujata, the Chieftain’s 
daughter^. On the fullmoon day of Vaisakha she rose early to make an 
offering to a holy tree and milked die cows. Seeing many miracles, she 
joyfully sent her servant girl Purna (PuiHia) to clear the place under the 
holy tree. 

Now in the latter part of the previous night the Bodhisattva had seen 
5 dreams, by which he got the certainty that in the course of that day he 
would become Buddha. At daybreak he went in quest of his food and sat 
down at the foot of the holy tree, lighting up the East with his radiance. 
Purna saw him shining, the whole tree goldcoloured by the rays issuing from 
his body. She ran back to her mistress, who, after pouring milk -rice in a 
golden vessel, went to the tree, and presented the golden vessel to the Great 
Man. And at that moment disappeared the earthen pot given him by 
Ghatikara. He went with the golden vessel to the bank of the river Nairan- 
jana (P. Neranjara), to a place called Well-established (Supatitthita), where 
innumerable Bodhisattvas had bathed on the day of their awaking to Enlighten- 
ment. After taking a bath he dressed himself in the garb of an Arhat worn by 
numberless Buddhas, and, sitting down Eastward, ate all his food, divided into 
49 portions, as he would have no other nourishment during the next 7 weeks. 
Having finished his meal, he flung die golden vessel into the stream with 
the following asseveration: “If on this day I am to become a Buddha, let 
this vessel ascend the stream; if not, let it go down”. And, lo, it went up 
to a great distance, when it sunk down to the abode of the Nagaking Kala. 
On striking against the vessels of the three last Buddhas, it produced a 
sound, by which Kala became aware of the rise of a new BuddhaS. 

In the evening the Great Man marched toward the tree of Enlightenment. 
He met on his march with a grasscutter, Svastika (Sotthiya), who offered 
him 8 bundles of grass. He accepted the offering, and, after taking a survey 
of the quarters, he went to the East, the seat of all Buddhas, facing the 
West. There he scattered the handful of grass on the ground, where a seat 


1 Buddha himself describes his severe penance and subsequent exhaustion in 
Majjh. N. I, p. 80; p. 245 ff. Cp. Lai. V. 319 ff-; Senart Not. Ep. 3 (statue). — The Dhyana 
alluded to is termed appmiaka Majjh. N. 1 . c. ; asphanaka Lai. V. $14- i 3^4 j Mliv. 11 , 125 - 

2 This is the first time the B. is so termed in Jat Intr., whereas in Lai. V. he 
is addressed by that name by Arada. As to the origin of the name, see Burnouf, 
Intr. p. 155. The Buddha is also known as an Angirasa, the Gautamas bfeing a sub- 
division of the Afigirasas. One of his other appellations is Adityabandhu,^the Sakyas 
forming a of the great tribe of Sun-descendants. Cp. S. Nip. p. 73 * Adicca nama 
gottena, Sakkiya nSina jatiya. 

3 Another tradition describes the grief of Maya on hearing the (false) report of her 

son’s death; Lai. V. 314^. ^ 

4 Her father’s title is senam, senapaii, and otheiwise gopadhipa or gramtka (1. e. 
village head) in Jat., Mhv., Lai. V., Buddhac. In this last non canonical source her 
name is Nandabala XII, 106, but Sudata XVII, 9 - The name Bala also occm-s Lai. y. 33^ 
The story of her offering, the subsequent march of the B., and his victory is twice told, 
Mhv. II, 264 ff. and 299 ff. Cp. Lai. V. Chap. XVIH— XXI; Buddhac. p. 106 ff. 

5 Cp. Mhv. II, 265; twice repeated, with variations, p. 307 and p, 400* 

2 * 
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of 14 cubits was formed. Then he uttered the following asseveration: “Let 
my skin, my nerves and bones waste away, let my life blood dry up, I will 
not leave tiiis seat before attaining perfect Enlightenment” h 

It was at that moment that Mara^ thinking: “Prince Siddhartha wishes 
to escape from my dominion”, summoned his hosts to do battle. Himself 
mounted on the elephant Mountain-girdled (Girimekhala) led the attack, which 
was so dreadful that the gods attending the Bodhisattva were seized witli 
terror and fled. The Great Man alone remained undaunted, putting his trust 
in the Paramitas. Thereupon Mara caused violent winds to blow, followed 
by a rain of rocks, weapons, glowing ashes, charcoal. All in vain^. 

Seeing all his attempts baffled, the Fiend approached the Great Man, 
and summoned him to vacate his seat. “Mara!” was the reply, “you have not ^ 
devoted your life to benefit the world, to attain wisdom. This seat does not 
belong to you”. Enraged at these words, Mara cast his discus weapon at 
the Great Man, but it became a garland of flowers. Again the host of Mara 
renewed the attack, but the rocks they hurled down at him, were turned 
into nosegays. Sure of his triumph, the Bodhisattva exclaimed: “The seat 
belongs to me”, and turning to the Fiend, he defied him to adduce a witness 
for his merits. Mara pointed to his followers, who with a roar testified to 
their master’s liberality. In his turn the Fiend asked: “As to you, Siddhartha, 
who is witness to your having bestowed alms?” Then the Bodhisattva called 
up the Earth to be his witness, and she replied with such a roaring voice 
that the hosts of Mara were discomfited, and the elephant Girimekhala fell 
down on his knees to pay homage to the Great Man. The army of the 
enemy fled in all directions, whereas the gods exultingly shouted: “Mara is 
defeated! The Prince Siddliartha has prevailed!” The Nagas and other 
celestial beings approached the seat of Enlightenment, chanting songs of victory. 

The sun was still above the horizon when the Great Man defeated the 
army of his foe 4 . In the first watch of the night he arrived at the know- 
ledge of his former states of existence {purvanivdsa , pubhenivdsd)\ in the 
second watch he acquired tlie heavenly eye (divyacaksiis^ dibbacakkhti)\ in the 
3d the knowledge of the series of causes and effects^. 

While he was mentally revolving the 12 causes (Nidanas) in direct order 
and in reverse order the whole universe shook 12 times to its foundation, 
and the most extraordinary phaenomena were seen, even as at his birth. 


^ Cp. the stanza in Lai. V. p. 362. 

2 Maro papima^ the usual name of the Fiend in P. , originally, it appears, synony- 
mous with the Mityuh pdpma in Vaidic texts, has with the Buddhists become the incarnation 
of Evil. His connection with Death is further exemplified by his being identified with 
Maccuraja^ in Therag. vs. 411. For papinia Mhv. has paptman, along with (e. g. 
II, 264; 268); the latter form being used in Lai. V. A wellknown synonymous term both 
in S. and in N. texts is Namuci. His identification with Smara is founded upon his 
being the ruler of the highest Kamaloka; hence he is termed Kamesvaia, Lai. V. p. 427; 
kamadhatau Mdrah papTydn adhipatir Isvaro vasavartl, p, 375. Cp. Buddhac. XIII, vs. 2, 
See also Windisch Mara und B. p. 184 ff. 

3 According to Lai. V. p. 404 Mara, after his first unsuccessful attack, sends his 
daughters to tempt the B. He repeats his attempt in a later period, in which the P. 
texts place it, as we shall see below. Other transpositions occur Mhv. II, 322 and 
Buddhac. XIII, vs. 2 ff. 

4 In Mhv. II, 417 the army is defeated at sunrise. 

5 Frafityasamutpddg,, P. paticcasamuppdda ; the system, as developed MV, I, I ; Lai. V. 
Chap. XXII; Mhv. II, 285 and 346, will be expounded in Part III below. — Bigandet’s 
source adds the conception of the 4 Aryasatyani; likewise Lai. V. 447; Mhv. II, 345. 
The 4 truths or axioms are fully set forth Majjh. N. I, p. 48. 

6 Cp. MV. I, I; for the stanzas there cp. also Mhv. II, 88; 416 ff. 
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Amid these wonders the Bodhisattva attained Omniscience, and he 
uttered the joyful song^ common to all Buddhas. 


4, THE FIRST SEVEN WEEKS OF BUDDHAHOOD. PREACHING OF 
THE LAW AND CONVERSION OF THE 5 MENDICANT FRIARS, 
OTHER CONVERTS. TEMPTATION BY MARA. THE THREE KASYA- 
PAS. SERMON ON BURNING. MEETING WITH BIISOISARA. CON- 
VERSION OF SARIPUTRA AND MAUD GALYA YANA. 

After reaching perfect Enlightenment, the Lord Buddha remained sitting 
on the same seat, realizing the bliss of Deliverance, and thinking of his 
generous acts in his previous existence as Visvantara (Vessantara^j. Some 
deities, seeing that he did not leave his seat, felt a doubt whether he had 
fulfilled his daytask, but the Master, knowing their thoughts, rose into the 
air, performed a magical 3 feat, and thus dispelled their misgivings. There- 
upon he took his stand a little to the North-East, looking during a week with 
unblenching eyes at the spot which became the “Shrine of the Unblenching 
one’^ Between that spot and his seat he shaped a walk, stretching from East 
to West, which he spent a week in walking to and fro. That walk became 
known as the “Jewel shrine of the Walk”. In the fourth week the gods made 
to the Northwest a Jewelhouse. There he spent a week, going through the 
whole Abhidharma-Pitaka. 

After having spent four weeks near the Bodhi tree, he went in the fifth 
week to the Goatherd’s Banyan tree, and sat there scrutinizing the Dharma^ 
It was at that time that Mara, who always followed the Master to discover 
a flaw sat down overcome with sorrow after his defeat His tliree daughters, 
Desire, Pining and Lust 5 , on hearing the reason of his affliction, promised 
that by their charms they would overcome the Saint So they approached 
the Lord and tried to seduce him, but he paid not the slightest attention to 
them. At last he said: “Go away! Suchlike endeavours may have success 
with men who have not subdued the passions, but the Tathagata has done 
away with affection, hate and illusion”, and he recited two stanzas (Dhp. 
vss. 179, 180). Baffled in their attemps the daughters returned to their father. 

The Lord, after spending there a week, went to Mucalinda^. There he 


1 See Intr, Jat. I, p. 76; the dogmatic interpretation in the comment on Dhp. vs, 
153 f. An explanation of the “train of thought” is found in Prof. Rhys Davids, B. 
pp. 100—112. — The Udana in Mliv. II, 285 contains in plainer words the same idea, 

2 His last birth but one. The story of V. is the most favourite of all the Jatakas 
and forms the subject of dramatic performances in Burma and Tibet; Waddell, Buddh. 
of Tib. 540—551. Cp. Hardy, M. of B. h6 ff. Fa Hian’s Rec. 106. 

3 yamaka^;paiihariya. Yamaha, a term which has given rise to various remarks, 

is, if we are not mistaken, a conundrum, a veiled expression for yoga in the sense of 
“jugglery, magic”; double, being nearly synonymous with conjunction, and 

wholly with yuga^ a couple. 

4 The account of the Lord’s stations in MV I, 1—5 is different; viz. I. Bodhi tree; 
2. The Goatherd’s Banyan tree; 3. Mucalinda; 4. Rajayatana tree; 5 * Goatherd’s Banyan 
tree; cp. Majjh. N. I, p. 167. In Lai. V. 488 ff. the sequel is: I. Bodhi terrace (Bpdhi- 
ma^da); 2. tlie Long Walk, extending over the whole universe; 3, B. looks with un- 
blenching eyes to the Bodhimanda; 4. He goes the Short Walk from tlie Eastern to the 
Western Ocean; 5. Mucilinda; 6. the Goatherd’s Banyan tree; 7. Taraya^a tree. 

5 Their names in P. are: Tanha, Aratl, Raga; see more about them S. Nip. p. 157; 
Sarny. N. I, p. 124; Afig. N. I, 3. In Lai. V. 490 they occur as Trsija, Arati, Rati; in 
Buddhac. XIII, 3 Tys, Priti, Rati. The episod is wanting in MV. 

^ Lai. V. 491: Mucilinda. It occurs as the name of a mountain, a lake, a Naga, 
and a tree. 
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was shielded during a rainshower by the coils and hoods of the Naga king. 
After a week he went to the Rajayatana tree ^ where he remained another week. 

On the last day of the seven weeks, whilst the Lord was sitting at the 
foot of the Rajayatana, it came to pass that two merchants, Tapussa and 
Bhalluka^ were travelling from Utkala (Orissa) to Madhyadesa, with 500 carts. 

A deity, who had been a bloodrelation of those merchants, stopped their 
carts, and exhorted them to offer cakes of barley and honey to the Lord. 
The merchants followed the advice, went to the presence of the Buddha, and 
said: “O Lord’ out of mercy to us accept this food!” The Tathagatha had 
no vessel to receive those offerings , but the Guardian deities of the four 
quarters forthwith came from heaven, and presented him each with a bowl 
of sapphire. He refused. Then they offered him four other bowls of bean- f 
coloured stone, which he accepted, putting the four bowls one in the other 
with the word of command: “Let them become one”. He now took the 
food and ate it. 

When* the Lord had finished his meal, the merchants, prostrating them- 
selves, made profession of faith with the words: “We take refuge in the 
Buddha and in the Law; take us, o Lord, from hence forward lifelong as 
lay devotees (Upasaka)!” The two merchants thus became the first lay 
devotees, by pronouncing only two articles of faiths, since at that time the 
Congregation (Sahgha) did not yet exist. After their profession of faith they 
besought the Master to bestow upon them something which in the sequel 
they might worship. And he gave them a few hairs of his head. These 
were afterwards deposited by the merchants as relics in a shrine, which they 
erected in their native city^ 

Then the Tathagata rose up and returned to the Goatherd's Banyan tree. 
The thought arose in him that the Law he had mastered was too profound 
and subtle to be preached to others. But Brahma Sahampati, knowing that 
the world would be lost, if the Buddha continued unwilling to reveal the 
Law, repaired to the place where the Lord was sitting and urged him to 
show the way of salvation in so eloquent words that finally his request was 
granted^. 

The Buddha now pondered in his mind to whom he should first reveal 
the Law, He thought of Alara, but by the suggestion of a deity he became 
aware that his former teacher had died a week ago. Then he thought of 
Udraka, but on an intimation by a deity he came to the conclusion that 
Udraka had died last nights Now his thoughts turned to the 5 mendicant 


1 Corresponding to Skr. rajatana^ Tarayaiici of Lnl. V. may be a coiruptioii of a 
supposed Prakrit rajayana. 

2 Lai. V. has Trapusa and, like MV., Bhallika, two brothers, as with Bigandet I, 108. 
Tapassn in Intr. Jat. is certainly wrong. The event takes place earlier in MV. I, 4, but 
equally near the Rajayatana. On the redaction of the episod in Mhv. see Mina^ef 
R echerches I, 158. 

3 The formula MV I, 4 is: “that it may be to our weal and happiness for long 
time!” Lai. V. 495 has amikampam upaddya^ exactly as Jat. Intr. 

4 They became npasal^ dvevacika. 

5 About the conflicting claims of the Burmese and the Simhalese to the possession 
of these relics see Prof. Rhys Davids, Birth stories p. iio, note. It may be added 
that a town in Bactria raised the same claim; Voy. 1, 66. Cf. Minayef Recherches I, 161. 

6 More amply and poetically told MV. I, 5; Majjh. N. I, 167 ff. Sarny. N. I, 136 ff. 
Lai. V. 514 ff- The agreement between the S. and the N, tradition , is here very close. 
We only remark that for P. Brahma Sahampati Lai. V. has usually SikhT Mahabrahma; 
yet Sahampati occurs e. g. p. 69; 342 (cp. Vyutp. § 163), and Sahapati p. 49, 

7 Cp. for this part of the narrative and the sequel Lai. V. 523 ff. Buddhac. XV, 
87 ff. Rockhill, L. of B. p. 37 ff. 
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friars, who had for a while so faithfully attented him. Discovering in his 
mind that they were living in the Deerpark near Benares, he took the reso- 
lution to go thither and inaugurate there the dominion of the Law\ He 
lingered ^a few days more near the Bodhi tree, and departed on the full moon 
day of Asadha\ 

On his way he met the Ajivaka monk Upaka, who struck with his 
prepossessing exterior, asked him to what order of monks he belonged, and 
who was his master. Whereupon the Lord, proclaiming his own omniscience 
and superiority, declared his intention to proceed to Benares to inaugurate the 
dominion of the Law, and to beat the drum of Immortality (Nirvaria) in this 
world that is groping in darkness >5. 

On the evening the Master arrived at the Deerpark^. When the Five 
monks saw him from afar, they said one to another: “Brethren here comes 
the Sramana Gautama, who has returned to a good life and forsaken all 
earnest striving. We will not receive him with marks of reverence, but as 
he is of a good family he deserves the honour of a seat”. Such was their 
agreement, but when the Lord came nearer, they involuntarily rose and 
respectfully welcomed him. Not knowing tliat he had became a Buddlia, 
they addressed him by his name or by “Reverend”. But the Lord said: 
“Do not, 0 monks, address me thus; I am a Tathagata. I will preach you 
the Law by following which you will attain, even in this life, at the highest 
degree of holiness”. 

After persuading them to be attentive, the Master preached his first 
discourse, in which he set forth that one who renounces the world should 
shun two extremes : the pursuit of worldly pleasures, and the practice of useless 
austerities^; that it is the middle course, discovered by the Tathagata, which 
leads to wisdom and Nirvana. That middle course, as he proceeded to 
unfold, is the eightfold Path 7. Further he gave an exposition of the 4. Axioms 
or Certainties (Aryasatyani) : suffering, the cause of suffering, the suppression 
of suffering, the path leading to that suppression. During that exposition 
Koridanna (Kaundiriya) came to true insight, and understood® that whatever 
has an origin is destined to have an end. Thereby he acquired the fruit of 


1 And: ‘‘begin to turn the wheel of the Law”. Both translations of dharma- 
fah*am pravartaydtiwi are admissible. Yet it must be noticed that the Buddhists usually 
lake the expression in a symbolical sense, and so they did anciently, as is proved by 
the representations of the wheel at Bharhut, PI. XTII and XXXI. Cp. Ep. Ind. II, 322. 
A third meaning results from such epithets as dvddasdkdra — an allusion to the 12 Nidanas 
and perhaps to the 12 Ahgas — and suksma, gambhJra; viz. that of “the whole circle 
of the Law”. In such a connection, dharmacakram variayati or pravariayati may be 
rendered with “unfolding the whole of the Dharma”. 

2 The date of his conception and of his entering upon a wandering life. The 
“few days” must be a week, for it is eight weeks between full moon day of VaiSakha 
to full moon in Asadha. 

3 See the Gathas MV I, 6; Majjh. N. I, p. 169; Lai. V. 526. — Concerning Upaka 
cp. Burnouf Intr. 389; Peer, Etudes Buddhiques pp. 15 — 17. 

4 The legend about the origin of the name in Mhv. I, 359 ff. presupposes the 
Prakrit form daya^ not the Skr. (^va. 

5 Avusoj properly “Sir, Reverend”. It is not exactly indeclinable, as Childers has 
it, but the vocat. case, also used in addressing a company, of dyasmat (ayusmat); see 
e. g. S. Vibh. IV, 8, 8. The form of the case agrees with Vaidic-z/aj, as in adrivas^ bhagos, 

6 Cp. Beal SBE. XIX, 174. 

7 A^tdhglko {a/yasi°) niargakt atfhdhgiko maggo, viz. -right views, r. thoughts, r. 
speech, r. actions, r. living, r. exertion, r. recollection, r. meditation, MV. I, 6, 18; 
Digh. N I, p. 157; Majjh. N. I, p. 47 ff.; Sarny. N. II, p. 106; Lai. V. 540 ff- R^ra^id. V,, 46. 
Cp. Vyu. S 44; Dharma. S. L. 

Hence his surname Anna- or Ahhata-Kondahha, in ungranunatical Skr. Ajhata- 
Kaui;iiinya. Cp. Jeta-vana instead of Jetr-vana. A correction has Ajnata K. Vyu. S 47* 
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the first stage on the path to Nirvana^, and at the time he received ordination. 
The next day Yappa (Vaspa) was converted, and on the three following days 
Bhaddiya (Bhadrika), Mahanaman and Assaji (Asvajit) successively ^ On the 
fifth day the Master preached to all of them the discourse ^‘On the inanity 
of all physical and mental phaenomena” {Afiattalakkhana-Suttaiifa)^ in conse- 
quence whereof the 5 monks became in their minds freed from all impurity. 
Thus there were at that time six Arhats. 

In those days there was in Benares a young man, named Yasas (P. Yasa), 
a wealthy banker’s son. Once it happened that he saw the same spectacle 
of sleeping female musicians as Siddhartha had witnessed in the night of his 
flight. Disgusted, he fled the house and directed his steps to the Deerpark. 
There the Lord saw him, and perceiving his predisposition to become a saint, 
he called him, established him in the fruition of the first stage on the path 
to Nirvana, and on the next day in ArhatshipA 

Soon afterwards the father of Yasas became a convert as lay devotee. 
He was tlie first XJpasaka making profession of faith by taking refuge in the 
threefold formula {tevdcika). The mother of Yasas and his wife became 
likewise lay devotees; not long after 54 friends of Yasas took orders, and 
attained to Arhatship, so that there were then 61 Arhats all in all. 

After the rainy season and its solemn close {pravdrand^ pavdrana), the 
Master sent out the 60 in different directions with the words: “Go forth, O 
monks, wandering and preaching”. He himself went to Uruvela. On his 
way thither he overcame the temptations of Mara'^ and converted the 
Bhaddavaggiyas K 

At Uruvela there lived three brothers, hermits with matted hair and 
fireworshippers (Jatilas), known by the name of Uruvela -Kassapa (Uruvilva- 
Kasyapa), Nadi-K., and Gaya-K. By performing many miracles^, the Tathiigata 
converted the three brothers, with their disciples. Accompanied by all of 
them, he went to the__^hill of Gayasirsa (P. GayasTsa), and delivered there his 
sermon on Burning (Aditta-pariyaya), in consequence of which all his hearers 
were established in Arhatship L 

After staying for some time near Gayasirsa, the Master wandered with 
his numerous followers, wending his way to the Supatittha Shrine in the 
Latthivana (Yastivana®) near Rajagrha, in order to redeem the promise he 
had made to Bimbisaja. 

When the King heard that the Buddha had arrived, he hastened with a 
great number of Brahman householders to the Ya?tivana, and prostrated him- 
self before the feet of the Lord — those feet, marked by the figure of a 
wheel and emitting a flood of light. As the Brahmans stood in doubt whether 


1 Sotapattiphala; see Childers s. vv. maggo aiad soidJ * ai ( i ; cp. Bigandet I, p. 153. 

2 The formula of ordination is : “Come, 0 monks’ well proclaimed is the Law, lead 
a holy life that an end may be put to suffering!” 

3 The scene of the story of Ya§as is laid in Kusinara SBE. XIX, iSo, hut Beal’s 
Rom. Leg. agrees with MV. 

4 My I, II and 18; cp. RocimiLL, L. of B. p. 39. No mention of it in Jdt. Intr. p. 82. 

5 Different from the N. five Bhadravargiyas = S. Pahcavaggiyas, Yet a Tibetan 
source has the same story of the 60 young men of “the happy band” or Bhadravarca; 
see Rockhill, L. of B. p. 40. 

6 Details about those miracles are found MV. I, 15—20; cp. Tib. I. 250 ff. SBE. 
XIX, 184* 

7 MV. I, 21. SBE. XIX, 186. 

8 SCHIEFNER, Tib. L. p. 354 has: “Rohrhain des festen K'aitja”. Whether “Rohrhain” 
IS intended for a rendering of Yastivana is doubtful. If so , V. and Venuvana would 
seem to have been identified, or confounded. The name of the Shrine ’is obviously 
Suprati-stba, answering to P. Supatittha. Cf. Rockhill, op. c. p. 42, note. 
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the Great Sramana was the pupil of Uiuvela-Kasyapa, or the reverse, the Lord 
penetrating their feelings, summoned the Sthavira to give testimony anent his 
conversion, whereupon Kasyapa declared that he had renounced the worship 
of Fire, and exclaimed: ^The Lord is my master, I am his disciple”. Then 
he rose into the air, and by that wonder fully convinced the crowd that he 
had yielded to the Tathagata. But the Lord said: ‘^Not now only have I 
subdued Kasyapa; in the past, too, he was subdued by me”, and on that 
occasion he told the Maha-Narada-Kassapa Jataka, winding up with a 
discourse on the 4 Axioms. On the conclusion the King with almost the 
whole of the assembly was established in the fruition of the first stage on 
the path to Nirvana, and made profession of faith. Before taking leave he 
invited the Lord to dinner for next day. 

The following morning, when the Master with his disciples entered 
Kajagrha, there appeared in front of him a young Brahman — in reality 
Sakra, who had assumed that shape — singing the praises of Buddha, the Law, 
and the Congregation in the most lofty strain h 

When the King of Magadha had received his guests, he presented to 
the Sahgha whose chief is the Buddha in the most formal way, by pouring 
water over the Master’s hand, the Bambu grove (Venuvana, P. Veluvana). 
The Buddha accepted the grant, and look up his abode in the grove with 
his company ^ 

At that time there lived at Kajagrha a heterodox wandering^ ascetic 
(paribbdjaka), Sahjaya, who had many disciples, amongst whom Sariputra 
(Sariputta) and Maudgalyayana (Moggallana) \ On a certain morning Sariputra 
saw A^vajit on his begging round, and, impressed by the Sthavira’s deport- 
ment, he asked ^ him who was ^his teacher. Asvajit answered that his Master 
was the Great Sramana of the Sakya race, and added that he was not yet able'^ 
to give a detailed exposition of the doctrine, the essence of which, however, 
was contained in the following 'formula: 

Of those things (conditions) which spring from a cause 
The cause has been told by TalhSgata; 

And Iheir suppression likewise 

The Great wSramana has revealed 5. 

Immediately on hearing this verse Sariputra was established in the 
fruition of the first stage on the path to Nirvaiia, and he repeated the for- 
mula to Maudgalyayana, who likewise became a convert Both^ left their 
teacher Sanjaya. Maudgalyayana attained Arhatship in a week, Sariputra in 
a fortnight, and they were elevated by the Buddha to the rank of his two 
Chief Disciples. That distinction excited the jealousy of the other disciples, 
but the Master proved by references to parallel cases under former Buddhas 
how their discontent was unfounded^. 


1 MV I, 22; Intr. Jat. p. 84 j S. Nip. vv. 405—424. Cp. Windisch op. c. pp. 234—303. 

2 Cp. Kockhill op. c. p. 43; SBE. XIX, 193, 

3 Sariputra or Sarisuta, also called Upatisya (Upatissa); another name of Maud- 
galyayana is Kolita; see MV. I, 24; Dhp. p. 120; Tib. L. p. 255, where the history of 
the two friends before their becoming pupils to Sahjaya is told. Sariputta Dhp.^J, c. is 
the son of the Brahinanwoman Sart; Tib. L. agrees, but confounds the birds sdH and 
sarika. The origin of the names Upatisya and Kolita is differently told 11. cc. For Sarad- 
vatlputra, synonymous with Sariputra, see Tib. L. 1. c. and Burnouf Intr. p. 312. Cp. 
Kocichill op. c. p. 44 and the references there given. 

4 Notwithstanding his being an Arhat. 

5 An able discussion on the purjDort of this mtfessio fidd is found in Hodgson’s 
Ess, p. III. 

6 Dhp. pp. I2S ff. Cp. Rockhill op, c. p. 115; SBE. XIX, 196. 
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5. VISIT TO KAPILAVASTU. ORDINATION OF RAHULA AND NANDA. 
BUDDHA’S RETURN TO RAJAGRHA. CONVERSION^ OF ANANDA 
AND OTHER SAKYAS. ANATHAPINDIKA. Vli\KHA. 

During the Tathagata’s stay in the Bambu grove, the news reached 
Suddhodana that his son had become a Buddha, and was dwelling near 
Rajagrha^ The old King despatched one of his courtiers with a large retinue 
to bring his son to Kapilavastu, The envoy departed and arrived at the 
Bambu grove, when the Master was engaged in preaching. The effect was 
that the courtier and all his followers attained to Arhatship and asked to be 
ordained. Their request was complied with, and as Arhats become indifferent 
to worldly matters, they failed to deliver the King’s message, 

Suddhodana repeatedly sent other envoys, but the same thing happened 
to all his messengers nine times over. At last he thought of Udayin the 
Black who was born on the same day as the Bodhisattva and had been his 
playmate. Udayin undertook the task, but on the condition that he should 
be allowed to become a monk. The King agreed to the stipulation, the 
noble man went off to Rajagrha, heard the Master preaching and, like his 
predecessors, obtained Arhatship 3 . 

The Master had spent the time of Retreat during the rains near Benares; 
then went to Uruvela, where he stayed 3 months. On the full moon day of 
Pau§a he went to Rajagrha, remaining there 2 months, so that 5 months had 
elapsed since he left Benares, and the cold season {hemanta) had past, a 
week after Udayin’s arrival^ Now on the full moon day ofPhalguna, when 
the spring in all its lo /eliness had set in, Udayin conceived that it was the fit 
time for the Buddha to visit his family. He went lo the T.ord, and painted 
him in glowing colours ^ the pleasantness of the spring-season, tlie right time 
to undertake a journey. When the Master asked lo ivhat purpose he so 
sweetly lauded travelling, Udayin answered: “o Lord, your father desires lo 
see you; deign to pay him a visit”. “Well”, said the Buddha, “J will do so”. 

Accompanied by a great number of monks, the 'rathagata left Rajagrha 
with the intention of reaching Kapilavastu in two months. But Udayin went 
instantly through the air, and made his appearance before Sutldhodana, to 
whom he announced his son’s slow approach. T'he King, exceedingly pleased, 
supplied him with a meal, and gave him at the siime time a bowl filled with 
the choicest food for the Buddha. The Sthavira, after throwing the bowl 
into the air, rose himself up into the sky, caught the ])orLion of footl, and 
presented it to the Master. 

Every day the Sthavira brought food in the same manner. He moreover 
never failed to extol the great qualities of the Buddha in the presence of the 
Sakyas, on account of which meritorious act the Lord assigned lo him the first 
place among those ^who knew to propitiate his family. 

Meanwhile the Sakyas made preparatories to receive their relative, and 
at his approach went out to meet him at the Banyan garden. In their pride 

1 In Tib. sources the event is placed much later; vSuddhodana hears the tidings from 
Prasenajit, King of Kosala; Tib. L. p. i6; RociCHiLL op. c. 51. 

2 Kaludayin; in N. wiitings Kalodayin, which may mean: Rising in time. 

3 The account in Tib. L. 262 is slightly different; the letter from the King to his 
son IS evidently a late invention. The interview between father and son in SBE. 
XIX, 218 ff. 

4 This reckoning presupposes a period of Retreat of three months. Cp. Childers 
s. V. vasso. 

5 Therag. vv. 527—536, making only w stanzas instead of 60, as Tntr, Jat. p. 87 has it. 
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they were unwilling to prostrale themselves before him, but by a miracle the 
Lord forced them to do so ^ The King, seeing that miracle, bowed down 
before his son. That was his third homage. 

Ihen the Lord came down from the sky, and caused a shower of rain, 
which only wetted those who liked it, and no others. To the astonished crowd 
the Teacher said: “Not now only a rain falls on my relatives, formerly also 
the same took place”, and on this occasion he related the Visvantara Jataka ^ 

The next day the Tathagata entered Kapilavastu to go his begging round. 
The mother of Rahula, moved by curiosity, looked out from the high palace 
to see her former husband, and she beheld him in his monk’s habit more 
glorious than he ever was in his princely state. She glorified him, the Lion 
► of Men, and informed , the King that his son was begging in the streets, in 
the dress of a monk. Suddhodana went to meet the Buddha, and tried to 
persuade him that begging was unworthy of the descendant of an illustrious 
royal race, but his son replied: “Yours, o King, is that lineage of kings, but 
mine is the lineage of Buddhas, from Dipamkara down to Kasyapa. These 
and all other Buddhas have been in the habit of living on alms”. Then he 
uttered an edifying stanza, after which the King obtained the fruition of the 
first stage on the way to Nirvana. A second stanza had the effect that 
Suddhodana reached the second stages Afterwards he was established in 
the fruition of the third stage, on hearing the Dharmapfila Jataka^, and at 
the moment when he was dying he attained to Arhatship. 

On having become a saint of the first degree, the King conducted the 
Lord with the assembly of monks to the palace, where they partook of a 
savoury meal. After dinner all the women came and paid their homage to 
the Lord; except the mother of Rahula. Then Buddha, flanked by Sariputra 
and Maudgalyayana, went to her apartments , ^ and no sooner had she seen 
him, than she threw herself at his feet. When Suddhodana praised her and 
dilated upon her virtuous behaviour, the Lord observed that her good conduct 
was not to be wondered at, since formerly, too, she watched over herself, 
and he told the Canda-kinnara Jataka^. 

On the second day Nanda, the son of Suddhodana^ and the Matron 
Gautami was to celebrate his inauguration as crown prince and his marriage 
to Janapada-Kalyani (the Beauty of the Land). The Buddha entered the 
house, and led him away to the Banyan garden. Nanda’s bride impatiently 
waited for the return of her bridegroom, but in vain, for on the third day 
Nanda, much against his will, was compelled by the Buddha to become 
a monkh 

1 According to Dhp. p. 334 the Lord produced in the sky a jewel path on which 
he moved to and fro, preaching the Law\ In Intr. Jat. p. 88 the wonder perfoimed is 
the same as the one at the foot of the Gandamba tree. Somewhat different again in 
Tib. 1.. 263. . The essential trait in all is the walking in the sky. 

2 lie was thinking of the same immediately after his Enlightenment; see p. 21. 

3 The two stanzas arc Dhp. vss. 168 f. 

4 Jat. Nr. 447; a N. version in Mhv. II, 77, This event took place after E.ahula’s 
Ordination. 

5 Jat. Nr. 485; represented in a ha^relief oi Bharhut PI. XXVII. Other Jatakas 
referring to YaiSodhara in her former births are found Mhv. II, 68 — 94; 166; the Kinnari-J. 
pp. 94— 115 is different from the Canda-k. J., but agrees in substance with Divy, 441 ff.; 
Bhadrak. XXIX; Avad. Kalp. LXXV. 

^ In Bhadrak. XXXV Nanda and Nandika are sons to Dhautodana, a name which 
must be synonymous with Suddhodana. 

7 Cp. Tib. L. 265, where the bride is Sundaiika; with Rockhill op. c. 55: Bhadra. 
In the story of Ananda’s temptation with Bigandet I, 1S7 J. K. is rei^resented as the 
wife of Ananda. The story itself recurs Tib. L. 267, but refers to Nanda; so, too, in 
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On the seventh day the mother of Rahula, on seeing the Buddha enter 
the palace j said to her son: ^‘Look, Rahula, that monk there is thy father; 
go and ask thine inheritance”. The boy went up to his father, and said: 
“Monk, give me my inheritance”. But the Tathagata, wishig to make Rahula 
the heir of a spiritual inheritance, ordered Sariputra to confer on the boy the 
novice ordination [smianera-pabbajjd). This was done, much to the spite of 
Suddhodana, who complained of what had happened, and obtained from his 
son the boon that in the sequel no one should be ordained without the 
consent ot the parents h 

From Kapilavastu the Master returned to Rajagrha, where he took his 
abode in the S^tavana^ 

After the depart of the Buddha, but before his arrival at Rajagrha, whilst r 
he was staying at Anupiya in the country of the Mallas, many conversions 
took place in Kapilavastu. The chief converts were Anuruddha, brother to 
Mahanama, Bhaddiya, Ananda, ^Bhagu, Kimbila and Devadatta. With the 
intention to become monks, these Sakian princes followed by Upali the barber, 
went in tlie direction of Anupiya. At some distance from Kapilavastu they 
doffed their fine dresses and gave tliem to Upah, who at first accepted them, 
but on afterthought resolved to follow the princes. As soon as they came 
into the presence of the Master, they asked admission into the Congregation, 
and, in order to curb their own pride, they requested that the barber should 
be first ordained. Their demand was granted 

At the time when the Lord was at the Sitavana, there,came to Rajagrha 
a wealthy merchant, Sudatta, surnamed Anathapiijdika, from Sravasti. He heard 
from a friend in whose house he was lodging that the ^Lord Buddha had 
arisen, winch moved him to go the next morning to the Sitavana. Then he 
heard the preaching of the I.aw and became a Srotaapanna. On the fol- 
lowing day he bestowed a great donation on ^ the Sangha having the Buddha 
for its head, and invited them to come to Sravasti. 

^ In order to prepare for a worthy reception, Anathapiridika returned to 
Sravasti, where he bought from the prince Jetathe Jetavana park for 18 Kotis 
of goldpieces^ There he erected a splendid monastery, in the midst a 
private room {gandhahtii) for the Master, and all around separate dwellings 
for the senior monks, cells etc. 

On the day when the Lord approached the city, he was received with 
great pomp, and, on entering the precincts of the monastery, he was asked 
by the merchant: ‘-‘What, o Lord, shall I do with this Vihara?” The reply 
was: “Give it to the Sangha present and future”. And Anathapii>dika, pouring 
water over the hands of the Buddha, pronounced the solemn formula of 


Hardy’s M. of B. p. 205. In Bhadrak. XXXV Simdara and Sundarananda appear 
synonymous with Ananda. The bride seems to be identical with the Janapada-KalyaijI 
Rupa-Nanda Dhp. Comm, on vs. 150; cp. Therig. vs. 82, and her history Par. Dip. 80 

1 MV. I, 54. Cp. Intr. Jat. 91 ; Tib. ,L. 265. 

2 P. Sitavana; Skr. also pleonastically Sitavana-smasana, a cemetery, Divy. 264, 268; 
Tib. L. 258. 

3 More amply told CV. VII, ij Dhp. pp. 139 ff. Cp, Hardy M. of B. 227 ff. 
Tib. L. 264; 266; Rockhill op. C. S3ff. Cp. Bhadrak. XXXV. From CV. VII, 2 it 
would appear that Buddha went from Anupiya to KauSambi, but Bigandet I, 183 agrees 
with the Tib. tradition. — The Skr. names are Aniruddha, Mahanaman, Bhadrika, Bhrgu; 
Kimbila is wanting. 

4 CV. VI, 4; Sarny. N. I, p. 210 ; Intr. Jat. p. 92; Bodhiv. p. 42; HaRDY M. of B, 
218; Tib. L. 258; Rockhill op. c. 47; Beal SBE. XIX, 201 and 230. The N. form 
of the surname is Anathapindada; in the Bharhut sculpture PI. XXVIII and LVII 
Anadhapedika; for the inscription below the sculpture see Childers in Academv of 

1874, p. 586; 612. 
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donation. The Master accepted the gift with thanks and celebrated in stanzas 
the advantages of a ^ monastery h 

In those days SravastI was the residence of Prasenajit (P. Pasenadi), king 
of Kosala^ and brother in law to Bimbisara^ There lived also a rich mer- 
chantj Migara^, whose son Purnavardhana (Punnavaddhana), became the 
husband of the virtuous Visakha^, the daughter of Dhanamjaya and Sumana 
from Bhaddiya in Anga-land^. When she was seven years of age, it hap- 
pened that the Buddha visiting Bhaddiya, perceived her predisposition to 
become a convert. In course of time her family ^ migrated to Saketa, and 
from this place she went, at the age of sixteen, to SravastI as the bride of 
Purnavardhana. After her marriage she rendered signal services to Buddha 
and the Congregation; she was the means of converting her father-in-law, 
who previously was an adherent of the naked Jains, in consequence of which 
she was surnam.ed “the mother of Migara”. Another merit ^ of hers was the 
erection of the monastery of Ptirvarama (Pubbarama) near SravastI, which in 
splendour was inferior only to the Vihara built by Anathapindika. Though 
these occurrences must have taken place several yeai‘s after the story of 
Anathapindika they are here briefly alluded to^. 

6. AMRAPALI. JIVAKA. BUDDHA'S JOURNEY TO VAISALL DISPUTE 
BETWEEN SAKYAS AND KOOYAS. DEATH OF SUDDHODANA. 
ADMISSION OF NUNS INTO THE ORDER. CONVERSION OF KHEMA. 

Once upon a time, when the Tathagata spent the rainy season near 
Rajagrha, at the Kalandaka-nivapa 7 in the Bambu grove — it may have been 
the second or third retreat or later — it came to the notice of Bimbisara 
that there was in Vaisall a famous courtezan, named Amrapali (Ambapali, 
Ambapalika®}. Being jealous of that city and wishing to emulate with it, 
he resolved to produce in his own kingdom some courtezan who in accom- 
plishments would be superior to Amrapali. Such a person was found in the 
girl Salavatl. After some time she became pregnant by Abhaya, the son of 
the King. She was delivered of a boy, who according to the custom of 
courtezans was exposed, but accidentally the Prince discovered the infant, 
and though unaware that it was his own son, he took the boy to the palace, 
called him Jivaka, and gave him a careful education 

1 The same stanzas, according to CV. VI, I, were uttered on another occasion, at 
the donation of 60 Viharas by a merchant of Rajagrha. 

2 A sculpture referring to Prasenajit in Bharhut PI. XIII; cp. Cunningham p. 

3 Skr. Mrgara; Divy. 44; 77; wrongly Mygadhara Tib. L. 270. 

4 In Dsanglun Chap. 28 she is named Anuradha, the asterism following on Visakha; 
Tib. L. 1. c. 

5 The name of the place is Bhadramkara in Divy. 123 ff. The father of Dha- 
namjaya, Menclaka, also excelled in virtue, as in fact the whole family. For the story 
of Me^idaka or Mendhaka see MV. VI, 34; Divy. 1. c. 

6 For a fuller account see Dhp. pp. 230 ff. MV. VIII, 15; Divy. 44, 77, 466; 
Hardy M. of B. 220 ff. Tib. L. 270; Rockhill op. c. 70 ff. More references in 
Ed. Muller’s Glossary (JPTS of 1888) s. vv. Migaramata and Visakha. 

7 The N. Kalandaka-nivapa, e. g. Divy. 262; and Kalandaka-nivasa. 

8 Her history and prehistory is told in Par. Dip. 207 ff. , commenting the highly 
poetical stanzas ascribed to her, Thertg. vv. 252 — 270. Cp. Rockhill op. c. 64; Tib.L. 
253, where she is represented as the mother of Prince Abhaya by BimbisSra. In Pali 
sources, the Comm, on Therag. vs. 64, and Par. Dtp. 207, she has a son, the Thera 
Vimala-Kondahha by Bimbisara; in the former passage her name is indicated 1^ the 
conundrumDumavhaya, the king’s byPa^idaraketu. Abhaya’s conversion toldMajjh.N.Nr. 5S. 

9 The story of Jivaka is told MV. VIII, I ; Majjh. N. I, pp. 3^S ff. Cp. Rockhill 1. c. 
and Tib. L. 253, where J. is the son of Bimbisara, procreated in adultery. 
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When Jivaka, surnamed Komarabliacca ^ had reached the years of dis- 
cretion, he went to Taksasila to study medicine under a renowned professor. 
After seven years of study he was perfectly skilled in the art and dismissed 
as such by his teacher. In course of time the young physician had occasion 
to show his eminent skill; he cured — not to speak of other cases — 
Pradyota the Cruel, King of Ujjayini, as well as Bimbisara, who appointed 
him to his physician in ordinary. 

On a certain day the Buddha happened to be troubled with constipation. 
Jivaka was called and by applying a most delicate purgative succeeded in 
healing within short the Lord from his disease^. 

It was not only by this happy cure that Jivaka rendered himself useful 
to the Master; he presented him also two magnificent pieces of cloth he had ^ 
received from Pradyota in acknowledgment of his medical services. The 
Lord accepted this gift, and, assembling the monks, gave them permission 
to wear a dress presented by laymen, but also, if they pleased, a cloth 
of rags^. 

During his stay in the Bambu grove in the third rainy season, the Lord 
received a deputation from the Vaisalians, imploring him to deliver them from 
a frightful pestilence which desolated their country. In vain they had sought 
relief by recurring to the 6 heretical teachers'^, and now they besought the 
Buddha to save them. The Master willingly acceded to their demand, and 
proceeded on a road, prepared by order of the King, to the Southern bank 
of the Ganges. On the Northern side of the river he was most respectfully 
received by the Licchavi nobles. No sooner had he set foot in the countiy, 
than the malign spirits that caused the disease fled away and the sick were 
restored to healtL Having entered the city, the Tathagata uttered the 
Ratana-sutta 5 and made numberless converts. After receiving many pious 
gifts he returned to Rajagrha^. 

Three consecutive rainy seasons were spent by the Lord in the Bambu 
grove; in the fifth he sojourned near Vaisali in the Kutagara Jrall of the 
Mahavana7 In that period there arose a dispute between the Silkyas and 
the Koliyas about the water of the river Rohinl, which owing to an unusual 
drought was not sufficient to iriigate the fields on both sides of the river. 
The quarrel rose high, and a battle would have ensued, had not the Buddha, 
perceiving by his divine eye what was going on, hastened through the sky 


1 This answers to a Skr. Kaumarabhrtya , but in Divy. 270 and 506 modified to 
Kumarabhuta. Komarabhanda, occasionally occurring m P. texts, looks like a misread 
Komarabhacca, Rockhill’s rendering of Tib. Gdzofi-mts’-gsos 1. c. is quite fanciful; the 
words clearly point to “therapeutics of children”, i. e. Kaumarabhrtya; see Jaschke Tib. 
Engl. Diet. s. vv. 

2 Albeit the Lord had conquered death and disease by his having eradicated their 
ultimate cause, viz. avidya, the consequences of his former karman were not completely 
destroyed. Hence he was liable to human infirmities. 

3 According to Hardy M. of B. 249, these things occurred in the twentieth year. 

4 More about these worthies anon. 

5 The visit to Vaisali is told more circumstantially and with some variations in 
Mhv. I, 253 J Hardy M. of B. 236; cp. Tib. L. 285, where the event is placed much 
later, in the reign of Ajatasatru. — The Ratana-Sutta (ed. Childers, JRAwS of 1870, 
p. 318; Frankfurter, Handb. 85) has its counteipart in Mhv. I, 290 ff (Sva'styayana-Gatha). 

^ Among ^ the donations mention is made Mhv. 1. c. of the Salavana. It was pre- 
^nted by Gosrngi, who had sent a parrot to invite Buddha to dinner; the same is told 
Tib. L. 1. c. of Amrapall. 

^ 7 The succession of places where B. is said to have spent the Retreat is differently 

given; we follow the order in Bigandet. A really historical chronology is out of question. 

Mahavana is characterized in Bigandet I, 204 as a forest of Saltrees; thus it appears 
to be id ent ical with Salavana, the donation of GoSrngl. 
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to the place where the parties stood ready to fight, and moved tliem to lay 
down the arms. The eloquent discourse which he delivered at that occasion 
had the effect that he made many converts h 

A short time after the event the Buddha got the notice that his father 
was seriously ill. Without delay he flew with some of his followers through 
the sky to Kapilavastu. Having come into the presence^ of the patient, he 
preached to him the instability of all things, so that Suddhodana reached 
the fourth stage, that of Arhatship, and, paying for the third time in his life 
homage to his son, he entered Nirv^a. 

After the death of her husband, the Matron Gautaim^ desired to forsake 
the world and embrace a religious life. Therefore she went to the Lord, 
who was then sojourning in the Banyan garden, and asked to become a 
nun. But the Buddha refused, because he would not admit females into 
the Order, and returned to Vaisall. 

Far from giving up her design, the widowed Queen and many other 
ladies cut their hair, put on yellow robes and went on foot to Vaisall. When 
these ladies, covered with dust, with swollen feet, and bathed in tears arrived 
at the Kutagara hall, they were seen by Ananda, who, having ascertained 
the object of their journey, went to the Master and pleaded in their favour. 
At first the Buddha was unwilling to _admit women into the Congregation; at 
last, however, at the instances of Ananda, who remembered him of the 
motherly care of GautamT, he gave his consent, but on the condition that 
the Matron should submit to 8 duties of subordination {ganidhamma). GautamI 
gladly promised to keep those duties^, whereupon she with all the other 
ladies became nuns. 

Although the Master thus had ceded to the entreaties of Ananda, he 
was fully aware of the dangerous consequences attending on the admission 
of women. “If no women had been admitted into the Order”, said he to 
Ananda, “the Good Law would stand 1000 years, but now chastity and 
holiness will not last long, and the Law will only stand 500 years”. His 
misgivings proved true by the subsequent events: the ladies, even GautamT, 
were now and then fretful, and some time afterwards, when the Lord sojourned 
at Sravastl, some nuns moved the indignation of the public by their scan- 
dalous behaviour h 

From Vaisall the Tathagata went to SravastT, where he spent the 6th 
rainy season. At the end of the Retreat he removed to Rajagrha. Whilst he was 
staying in the Bambu grove happened the conversion of Khema, wife to 
Bimbisiira. In the pride of her beauty she had never deigned to see the 
Lord, but on a certain day, when she was taking her recreation in the 
Bambu grove, she was brought by a contrivance of the King into the presence 
of the Master, who, to cure her from her vanity, produced by his miraculous 
power a female beautiful as a Nymph from heaven. While she was gazing 
on that apparition, he made it pass through the stages of youth, middle age, 
old age, and death. By that frightful sight Khema was prepared to hear the 
lessons of the Master, and on hearing him utter some stanzas s she at once 


I Dhp. p. 351 ; Jat. V, p. 412. Cp. Hardy M. of B. 307. 
ii For details concerning G. see Ed. Muller in Par. Dip. p. XT. 

3 As to those duties and the whole story of the admission of G. see CV. X, I; 
cp. Hardy E. M. p. 157; M. of B. 312; Rocichill op. c. 61. The institution of the 
Order of nuns took place in the 7th year according Tib. L. 268, nearly agreeing with 
the chronology in Bigandet. 

4 Instances of indecent conduct are related CV. X, 9—27. 

5 Par. Dip. p. 133, vss. 66—70; cp. Dhp. vs. 347. 
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attained the first stage, or as others say, Arhatship\ Before her Arhatship 
she was tempted by Mara, but she happily overcame the temptation®. 

7. THE HERETICAL TEACHERS CONFOUNDED. BUDDHA 
GOES TO HEAVEN AND EXPOUNDS THE ABHIDHARMA TO MAYA. 
DESCENT AT SAMKASYA. CINCA. DISSENSION IN TFIK CONGRE- 
GATION. BUDDHA’S STAY IN THE WILDERNESS. RETURN. PARABLE 
OF THE LABOURER. FURTHER EVENTS. PUNISHMENI' OF 

SUPRABUDDHA. 

Among the opponents of the Lord stood foremost six chiefs of heretical 
sects (Tirthikas, Tirthyas, P. Titthiyas) to wit: Puraija Kassapa, Makkhali 
Gosala, Ajita Kesakambalin, Pakudha Kaccayana, Nigantha Nataiiutta, and 
Sahjaya Belatthiputta^. Each of these teachers hi\d numerous adherents, 
which did not prevent them from being jealous of the success of the I^ord — 
the Sramana Gautama, as they were went to call him — , and everywhere, 
oft by foul means, They tried to thwart him. One of them, Sahjaya had been 
the teacher of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana before they became disciples 
of the Buddha. Both he and the other Tirthlkas had proved ijowerless 
against the pestilence in the country of Vaisali, so miraculously removed 
by Buddha. 

During the stay of the Lord near Rajagrha it happened that a wealthy 
merchant of that place came in possession of a piece of sandal wood‘d. He 
had a bowl carved out of that piece, put it in a ^balance, and raising it to 
the top of a series of bambus he said: “If any Sramana or Brahman be 
possessed of miraculous faculty, let him take down the bowl”. The 6 heretics, 
conscious of their lack of miraculous faculty, went in succession to tlie mer- 
chant and tried to get from him the bowl, but he refused. At Lliat lime 
Maudgalyayana and Pindola-Bliaradvaja saw the bowl and incited each other to 
fetch it down. Then Pindola-Bharadvaja*'’ rose up into the sky, took tlie bowl 
and moved thrice round the city, to the astonishment of the public. When 
it came to the notice of the Lord what had happened, he rebuked P. Bharad- 
vaja for such a display of superhuman power for the sake of a paltry wooden 
bowl. “This will not conduce”, said he, “either to the conversion of the 
unconverted, or to the advantage of the converted”. And he prohibited the 
monks in the sequel to display before the laity their superhuman power of 
working miracles. This prohibition did not imply that the Lord himself should 
refrain from working miracles, nor that his disciples were bound, under all 
circumstances, not to display their superhuman faculty. Very soon it would 

I Par. Dtp. p. 126 ff. with the quotation, from Apadana there; cp. Blip, p. 412. 

^ See the beautiful verses Thertg. 139 ff. Sairy. N. V, 4, 2 If.; cp. Carolina 
Foley, Women Leaders of the Buddhist Reformation, p. 3—10. The same story of 
conversion is told of NandS; see above p. 28. Apparently another person is Ksema, 
daughter to Prasenajit, in Avad. Sat. VIII, 9. 

3 In N. writings, Divy, XII and Mhv. I, 253, the names are Piirana-Ka^yapa or 
Kaiyapa Piirana, Maskarin Go 5 a.lfputra, Ajita ICe^akambala, Kakuda ICatyilyaua, Nirgrantha 
Jhatiputra, and Saujayin Vairattiputra. Their tenets are described in Samahhaphala-S.’ (Digh. 
N. I, Nr. 2; transl. Burnouf, Lotus p. 448); cp. Rockiiill O]-), c. p. 99 ff,, in the Chinese 
version by Bunyiu Nanjio there p. 255; on Gosala Manklialiputta’s doctrine viewed from 
the Jaina standpoint, see Leumann there p. 249. 

. . 78- Cp. Rockiull op. c. 69, where the man’s name 

is Jyotiska, probably the Jotiya of Dhp. p. 231. 

5 This person was still living in the last years of Anoka’s reitrn, accortline to 
Divy. p. 399. “ 
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appear that in order to confound the obstinate Tirthikas, a grand display of 
miraculous power by the Lord would be required. 

The heretics , finding no ^ encouragement for their tricks from Bimbisara^ 
went to the King Prasenajit in Sravastl, in the hope there to be more^successfuP. 
The Buddha, knowing what was going on, and remembering that Sravastl was 
the very place where all former Buddhas had shown their greatest miracle, 
travelled to that capital and took his abode in the Jetavana. A few days 
after his arrival the great show would be performed in the presence of 
Prasenajit, the six Tirthikas, and an immense crowd. The Master created in 
the sky an immense road from the Eastern to the Western horizon, and after 
ascending it he began performing a series of inimitable wonders; first appeared 
a reddish gleam, then a flood of light, glittering as gold, which spread over the 
whole world — phenomena similar to those which the world saw when he 
took possession of the seat of Enlightenment. From his elevated place he 
preached the Law to mortals, and the people who heard him came to under- 
stand the four Axioms. 

The six heretical teachers were confounded, and quite powerless, so that 
the Lord in full justice could declare: "The fire-fly shineth as long as the Sun 
doeth not shine, but as soon as the great luminary hath risen, the worm is 
overpowered by the rays and shineth no more”^ An attempt of Puraiia- 
Kasyapa to annul the effects of the Lord’s miracles and teaching was utterly 
unsuccessful, and in despair he tied a large jar to his neck, tlmew himself 
into the river, was drowned, and went, as he deserved, to the lowest of 
hells, Avici. 

It is a fixed law that all Buddhas after perfonning their great miracle 
resort to the heaven of the 33 gods. After producing a shadowy likeness of 
himself, the Tathagata vanished, and went to heaven, in order to expound 
the Abhidliarma to his mother Maya^. Since every day he had to go 
his begging round on earth, he created a likeness of himself, that had to 
continue the teaching of the Abhidharma during his own temporary absence. 

During ^ three months the Lord stayed in heaven. When he was about 
to descend, Sakra ordered Visvakarman to construct a triple ladder, the foot 
of which was put near the ^ town of Samkasya (P. Sankissa). Flanked by 
Brahma on the right, and by Sakra on the left, the Tathagata descended, and 
came down near Sainkasya, on the spot where all Buddhas set their feet 
when descending from heaven. A celebrated shrine has been erected on 
that very spotL 

From Samkasya the Buddha went to the Jetavana near Sravastl. The 
Tirthikas, more angry than ever at his increasing fame and the loss of their 
own profits, now tried to obtain by slander what they could not effect by 
fair means. For that purpose they induced a young woman, CincaS by name, 
who was a lay devotee of their sect, to accuse the Sramana Gautama of 
having had carnal intercourse with her. The wily woman succeeded, by 
feigned visits to the Jetavana, to arouse the suspicion of the public, and con- 
trived a means to assume the appearance of a person in a state of .pregnancy. 


^ Divy, XII; (transl. Burnouf Intr. pp. 162 ff.); cp. Rockhill op. c. 79; BigaNdet 
I, 216 ff. , 

2 Cp. the expression Dhp, p. 33S: Titthiya suriyuggame kliajjopanakasadisa aJiesum. 

3 Bigandet I, 231 ff. Cp. Tib. L. 272. ^ ^ _ 

4 Bigandet I, 225 ff. ; Divy. 401; Tib. L. 373? Rockhill op. c. 81 ; Fa Hiaii, Rec. 

pp. 47 ff,; Voy. II, 237 ff. The ladder is represented at Bharhut PI. XVII, central 

compartment. 

5 Cihca-Manavika. 
lado-Aryan Research. III. 8. 
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In the ninth month she rendered herself at evening time to the place where 
the Master was in the act of preaching. There, in the presence of the 
assembly, she accused the Buddha of being the cause of her pregnancy, and 
required that he should provide a place for her approaching confinement. 

The Tathagata, interrupted in his teaching, answered 'with a roaring 
voice; ‘‘Sister, whether thy words be true or not true,^ nobody knows but 
myself, and thou”. And in that very moment , lo ! Sakra followed by four 
angels who were transformed into young mice came to the spot. The mice 
gnawed through the strings by which the wooden globe designed to give the 
appearance of pregnancy was fastened, and so the globe fell to the 
ground, crushing the feet of the wicked Cihca. Hooted at and pursued 
by the indignant people, she at once disappeared in the midst of flames 
rising from the depth of the earth, and descended to the bottom of the 
hell Avici h 

The eighth Retreat was held at the Crocodile-hilP in the Deerpark of 
the Bhesakala-forest in the Bharga country^. At that time the Prince Bodhi, 
ha\ing just finished the palace Kokanada, sent a young Brahman to invite 
the Master wnth the disciples to dinner. The invitation being accepted, the 
palace was spread over with white cloth do'wm to the last row of steps, and 
the Prince went out to meet his guest. The Buddha came near, but stopped 
at the lowest step and refused to proceed farther. He cast a significant 
glance at Ananda, and the latter said to the Prince: “Let this cloth be re- 
moved, Prince. The Lord will not tread on a strip of cloth, for he has 
compassion on the meanest thing”. Then the cloth was removed, the Tatha- 
gata went up to the palace, and sat do^vn to partake of dinner with his 
followers. After finishing his meal, he edified the assembly by a discourse, 
and lay down the rule that the monks were forbidden to tread on cloth. — 
From Bharga country the Buddha set out for Sravasti'i'. 

According to a S. traditions, the Lord spent the ninth Retreat at Kau- 
sambi, in the Ghositarama^. During his stay in this place there arose deplo- 
rable dissensions among the bretliren. One of the monks had infringed 
unintentionally a point of discipline, and was therefore accused by another. 
The former protested. Some brethren took the part of the defendant, others 
that of the accuser, and the dispute became more and more vehement. The 
Master tried repeatedly to allay the strife j he told the beautiful story of 


^ Blip. p. 33S; Jat IV, p. 187. Fa Hian, Rec. p. 60. Cp. Feer JA of 1895, 
pp. 200 ^ff. 

2 Simsumara-gin , P. Sumsumara-gira. Summmara is given as an equivalent of 
himbhtla^ and the corresponding word in Skr. is decidedly 7 wt Delphiniis Gangeticus m 
Su^ruta I, 205, for the animal has feet. 

3 Tib. L 316 has for Bhesakala “the Deerpark of the Yaksa Bhayamkara”; and 
for Pali Bhagga ,vTongly Vagga. — In Big.\ndet the 8th Retreat immediately follows 
on the abode in SravastI, but CV. V, 21 the B. comes from Vai^ali. 

4 CV. V, 22, 

5 Bigandet I, 234. 

^ ^ 6 I, e. Gho§ita’s garden. Ghosita, in N. texts also Ghosila, is one of the three 
ministers^ of Udayana (P. Udena), King of the Vatsa country, in the capital Kausambi 
(Kosambi). Udayana is a popular personage in Indian fable lore. As to the Buddhist 
version of his^ story see Dhp. pp, 155 if.; Divy. pp. 528 if.; Tib. L.^ 269, 2.76; his three 
jvives were Samavatl, Vasuladatta, and Magandiya or '’ndika, N. Syamavatl, Anupama 
(apparently = S. Magandiya), the daughter of the heterodox Makandika, and, as known 
from other sources, Vasavadatta. It was Ghosita who presented the garden to Buddha. 
Dhp. p. 167; Fa Hian, Rec. p. g6, where Legge’s Ghochira should be Ghosila; cp. Beal 
SBE. XIX, 245. The name of the garden in N. sources is usually Ghosavatarama; 
Tib, L. 276, 316. — Concerning the unbeliever Magandiya see Mil. P. 313; Maiih. N. 
I, 502 if.; Dhp. 162; S. Nip. p. 157. 
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Dighavu, the son of Dighiti, King of Kosala^, but all his wisdom and kind 
remonstrances were in vain. At last disgusted with such a state of things, 
and judging that good counsels would be squandered on such fools, he 
left their company, but not before uttering in the midst of the assembly 
some suitable stanzas Thereupon he repaired to the village of Balakalona- 
kara, with the intention to devote himself to a hermit’s life. After a meeting 
with the venerable Bhagu he proceeded to the Eastern Bambu park (Paclna- 
Vainsadaya), where Anuruddha, Nandiya and Kimbila were living in the most 
perfect unity and concord. They cordially welcomed their Master, who 
gladdened them 'with a sermon, and then went farther to Parileyyaka. There, 
dwelling in the Rakkhita grove, at the foot of a Bhadrasala tree, he felt all 
^ the happiness of a solitary life. 

Near that place, there lived a noble elephant who had experienced much 
inconvenience from the herd of elephants in his train. Therefore he had left 
the herd and came to Parileyyaka. He approached the Lord, provided him 
with food and drink, and enjoyed his calm life, now that he lived remote 
from the crowd of elephants which had given him so much trouble. The 
Buddha fully understood the feelings of the animal, and gave vent to his 
feeling of sympathy in a stanza 

After dwelling for sometime at Parileyyaka, the Lord went to Sravastl. 
In the meanwhile the seditious monks of Kausambi had received such 
signal marks of , disrespect from the laity in that city, that they resolved 
upon going to Sravastl to have the question^ settled before the Master. 
Both contending parties having arrived at Sravastl laid the case anew 
before the Lord, who by pronouncing a lawful decision restored the concord 
in the Sangha^. 

During the eleventh Retreat the Tathagata sojourned near Rajagrha. One 
day, when he was in the district of the Southern hiUs (Dakkhiijagiri) at the 
village of Ekanala, he saw the Brahman Bharadvaja superintending the 
labourers in his fields s. On perceiving the Buddha, the Brahman said: “0 
Sramana, I plough and sow, and by doing so find my subsistance. Do thou 
also plough and sow to live upon”. The Lord replied: ‘1, too, O Brahman, 
plough and sow, and by doing so find my food”. The Brahman, surprised 
at that answer, said: ‘1 do not see, reverend Gautama, that you have a 
yoke, ploughshare, goad or bullocks. How can you then say that you, too, 
are a labourer?” Then the Lord said: “Faith is the seed I sow; devotion 
is the ram; modesty is the ploughshaft; the mind is the tie of the yoke; 
mindfulness is my ploughshare and goad. Truthfulness is the means to 
bind; tenderness, to untie. Energy is my team and bullock, leading to 
safety and proceeding without backsliding to the place where there is no 
sorrow”. 

The Brahman was so much impressed by the parable that he became 
a convert and made profession of faith. 


T MV. X, 2; Jat III, 212, 489; Dhp. pp. 104 ff. 

2 MV. X, 3; cp. Dhp. vv. 3—6; 328—330; S. Nip. KhaggavisSna-S. vv. Ii, 12. 
Cp. the KhadgavisSna Gathas Mhv. I, 357 — 359. 

3 A detailed account of the dissensions in Kauiambl is contained in MV. X, I — 4; 
Dhp. pp. 103 ff. Cp. Jat. Ill, p. 489. The ParUeya elephant is made mention of in 
Jat. Mala XIX, 36. 

4 MV. X, 5; an account with some traits wanting in MV. occurs Dhp. p. 107, 
agreeing with Bigandet I, 236. 

5 Sam. N. VII, 2, i, and with some variations S. Nip. No. 4; cp. Prof. Rhys 
Davids, B. p. 134. 

3 “^ 
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In tlie twelfth rainy season the Lord stayed near the town ofVeranjah 
A certain Brahman there came to visit him and became a believer. On the 
invitation of the Brahman Buddha spent at Veranja the whole season, at the 
end of which period he took leave of the hospitable convert, and travelled 
all over the country as far as Soreyya near Taksasila; thence to Samkasya, 
Kanauj, Prayaga, where he crossed the Ganges, directing himself to Benares. 
From this city he travelled to Vaisah, where he took his abode in the 
Kutagara halP. 

The thirteenth Retreat was held in SravastI and Calika; the following 
rainy season was spent in the Jetavana^, where Rahula, then 20 years old^ 
received the Upasampada Ordination. In the same year tlie Master visited 
Kapilavastu. ^ 

During his stay in the Banyan garden he had to endure a grave insult 
from his father-in-law, Suprabiiddha^. One day as the latter was informed 
that the Tathagata was about to go his begging round in a certain quarter 
of the town, he went out, after intoxicating himself with liquor, planted him- 
self in the middle of the street, barring the passage to the Buddha and vilely 
abusing him. The jMaster, quietly glancing at Ananda, uttered the prediction 
that in a week Suprabuddha should be swallowed alive by the earth. Supra- 
buddha laughed at that prediction, and imagined that he might easily avoid 
his doom by remaining during a week in the tower of his palace, but he 
should experience that no place on earth can afford shelter to the author of 
a wicked deed^. On the fatal day the earth burst open under his feet, and 
he sunk in the abyss down to the bottom of ^the Avici hell as a punishment 
for his wickedness®. 

8 . THE YAKSA OF ALAVl. APPOINTMENT OF ANANDA. CON- 
VERSION OF ANGULBIALA. MURDER OF SUNDARI. ANATHA- 
PINDIRA’S DAUGHTER. 

The Lord returned from Kapilavastu to the Jetavana monastery^. Hence 
he proceeded to AlavT, where he succeeded in converting a cruel Yaksa who 
was in the habit of devouring the children of that place. When the Buddha 
came in his presence, the monster received him with contempt and threats, 
but gradually overcome by the meekness and patience of the Master, he felt 
softer feelings spring up in his breast, and at last he said: “I will ask you, 
Sramana, some questions. If you are not able to solve them, I shall tear 
out your heart or fling you into the Ganges”. The Lord quietly allowed 

_ 1 hi Skr. the town is called VairantI; Vairantya, P. Veraiijo, being the Adj. Vai- 
rantas, in plur., is the name of the people and country in Avad. K. L.. 27. 

2 S. Vibh. I, 1 ; 4- 

3 Thus Bigandet I, 240. In N. traditions Buddha spent the I2th rainy season in 

the Pflrvarama; the 13th in the Jetavana; the 14th in the Sim§apa srove near NadikS- 
Tib. L. 315. ^ ^ * " 

4 So Hardy M. of B. p. 152 and p. 339, but, curiously enough, he is called p. 134 
the father of Maya, just as in Tib. L. p. 234. 

5 Dhp. vs. 12S. 

6 Suprabuddha was one of the five persons thus punished for a heinous crime against 
the Buddha or against one of the latter’s disciples, the four others being Devadatta, the 
youth Nanda, the Yaksa Nandaka, and Cinca; Mil. P. 10 1. 

7 It is perhaps to this period that we should refer the conversion of the Brahman 
Pokkharasadi , in N. texts wrongly sanskritized to Puskarasarin, instead of Pauskarasadi. 
See Ambattha-S. and Tevijja-S. (Digh. N.^IH and XIII); S. Nip. p.* 112 ; cp. RockhUl 
op. c. 82 and especially the interesting Sardtllavadana in Divy. pp. 61 1—659; Burnouf 
Intr. 205 ff. 
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the Yaksa to put the questions and immediately solved them to the satis- 
faction of the enquirer, who became a believer and mended his life h After- 
wards on the spot of that conversion a monastery was erected ^ 

From Alavi the Master went to Rajagrha, where he spent the 17th rainy 
season in the Bambu grove. The time of Retreat being over, he resumed 
his preaching all over the country, and came, after a short stay at Sravasti, 
again to A}avl. The i8th season was spent on a hill near Calika; the fol- 
lowing again in the Bambu grove; the 20th in the Jetavana^. It was in this 
year that Ananda was appointed as the Lord’s waiter Another event of 
importance in that period was the conversion of Ahgulimala or Ahgulimalaka, 
a famous robber and murderer in Kosala. Undaunted by all evil reports, 
, the Buddha went to the abode of the robber in the forest, and by his equan- 
imity succeeded in conquering the fierceness of the cruel Angulimala, who 
not only became a convert, but in a short time attained Arhatship, much to 
the wonder of the brethren s. The Master, however, showed them how 
Ahgulimala by eradicating his sinful propensities had so rapidly reached 
perfection. 

During the stay of the Lord in the Jetavana another attempt was made 
by his heretical opponents to blacken his reputation. They hired some 
bravoes to murder the nun Sundari. The crime Avas perpetrated, and the 
body of Sundari thrown into a thicket near the Jetavana monastery. When 
the corpse had been found, the Tirthikas intimated that no other but Gautama 
■could Le the author of the crime, but by an accident the real culprits Avere 
found out, and the heretics put to shame 

About that time the pious Anathapindika gave his daughter^ in marriage 
to the son of a friend of his in Ahga, As that friend was an adlierent of 
the naked ascetics, Anathapindika, fearing lest his daughter Avould be shaken 
in her convictions, gave her a retinue of female attendants to support her 
in the true faith. When the young wife had come to her new home, she 
was required by her father-in-law to pay her respects to the naked ascetics. 
Disgusted at the sight of these heretics, the young Avoman refused even to 
look at them, which much exasperated her father-in-law, but by keeping firm 
and by continually extolling the glorious virtues of the Buddha and the 
Sangha, she excited in her mother-in-laAV and other ladies of the toAvn the 
eager desire to see the Lord and to hear him preach the LaAV, 

The Lord, who in the early morning surveys Avith his allseeing eye the 
whole of Jambudvipa, perceived what was happening in Ahga land. At once 

1 For these questions and answers see Samy. N. X, 12; S. Nip. I, 10. Cp. the 
account Jn Bigandet I, 246, and the variation in Haeda" M. of B. 261 if. 

2 Alavi is the Skr. Atavl, and undoubtedly the place designated as the *‘\Vood- 
village” in Tib. L. 315, with a monastery where B. is said to have spent the 29th rainy 
season. It was situated between__ Kosala and Magadha. The monastery may be identified 
with the Aggalava Shrine near Alavi, Sarny. N. VIII and CN. VI, 17, cp. 21, where Ave 
read that the Lord went from Alavi to Rajagirha- 

3 Bigandet I, 248 ff. 

4 P. upatthaka^ m Skr. Buddhist writings upasthayaka; in other works upasihaym^ 
upasihayikaf upasthatar. Cp. Rockhill op. c. 88. 

5 A more detailed account in Bigandet I, 254; Hardy M. of B. 249 ff- Cp- 
Dhp. 147; 337; 434; Mil. P. 410. The story of A. has so many traits in common with 
the Alavaka Yaksa’s that it is not strange to see how Tib. L. 315 ascribes to Angulimala 
— this must be meant by the Tib. Lag^rgyud “Handreihe” — the erection of a monastery 
at Atavi. . 

*6 Ud. p. 43; Avad. K. L., 26, 70, where she is termed a parivrajikd. To her are 
ascribed Therig. vv. 312—337; her history Par. Dip. 228 ff. 

7 Two daughters of his, Subhadda the. Great, and S. the Little, are mentioned 
Intr. Jat. p. 93- , . . 
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he flew in the company of 500 disciples through the sky and alighted in 
the courtyard of the merchant’s house. All the inmates rejoiced to behold 
the ]\I aster and his disciples. Attentively they listened to his preaching, and 
the whole family along with many other people became converts. After 
leaving Anumddha m Ahga to complete the work of conversion, the 
Buddha reverted to Sravastik 

After the narrative of the occurrences in the 20th rainy season there is 
in the history of the Master “an almost complete blank” ^ For a period of 
23 years a summary of the Buddha’s proceedings is wanting, although various 
incidents may be held to fall widiin that period. In the Tibetan Life of 
Sakyamuni there is something like a chronological arrangement of events, 
but not a few of them belong, according to the Southern compilations, r 
to earlier years. 


9, DEVADATTA AND AJATA^ITRU. CONVERSION OF AjATAi^TRU. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE SAKYAS, 

A new period of stirring events, — whatever may be thought of their 
historical character — may be said to date from the death of Bimbisara and 
the accession to the throne of his parricidal son Ajatasatru. This took place 
when the Buddha had reached the age of 72 years. 

Already long before that epoch enmity had sprung up in the breast of 
Devadatta against the Lord, whose growing fame and influence filled him 
with jealousy 3 . By his supernatural power he won the favour of the Prince 
royal, Ajatasatru, and by that mighty protection he hoped one day to become 
the leader of the Congregation of monks. 

Some time afterwards, when the Lord, sojourning in the Bambu grove, 
was preaching the Law, Devadatta rose from his seat, and reverentially made 
the proposal that the Lord, on account of his age, should leave the leader- 
sliip of the Congregation of monks to him, Devadatta*^. But on this request 
he received, three times over, a flat refusal. From that moment Devadatta 
harboured evil designs against the Lord. 

In consequence of what had happened, the Master ordered the monks 
that Devadatta should be publicly denounced as one who had proved false, 
and whose words and deeds were not to be recognized as issuing from the 
Buddha, the Law, or the Congregation. 

The act of denunciation was carried out by Sariputra, accompanied by 
a number of monks. The exasperated Devadatta went to Ajatasatru Vaidehi- 
putra and incited him to kill Bimbisara. “Do you kill your father, and 
become king”, said he, “and I will kill the Lord and become Buddha”. The 
Prince lent the ear to the instigation of the traitor, and was about to carry 
his murderous plan into effect, when he was detected and brought before 


1 A remarkable Northern version of the story, in which Anathapindika’s daughter 
is named Sumagadha, occurs in Tib. L. 283. 

2 Bigandet I, 260. 

3 For a fuller account of the growing enmity of Devadatta, his wicked deeds and 
punishment, we refer the reader to CV. VII, 1—4; Dhp. pp. 139 ff. Hardy M. of B. 
318 ff. Tib. L. 27S; cp. Rockhill op. c. 83 ff. Beal, SBE. XIX, 246 ff. Cp. also 
Sarny. N. I, p. 154; Ahg. N. II, p. 73 =; CV. VII, 2. 5. 

4 This happened according to Tib. L. 278 in the 25th rainy season. The reason 
adduced by D. that the Buddha was so old, is significant, as he himself was of the same 
age. Sapefiii sat. 
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the King, who magnanimously abdicated and gave over the kingdom to 
Ajatasatru ^ 

Then Devadatta went to Ajatasatru to secure for himself the Prince’s 
support in his design to deprive Gautama of life. Having got the consent 
of the ruler, the traitor hired 1 6 men to murder the Buddha. But when the 
bravoes saw the Lord, they felt themselves so overawed that they fell at his 
feet, confessed their sinful intention and became converts. One man returned 
to Devadatta and declared that it was impossible to deprive the Lord of life. 
Devadatta now took to another means to accomplish his criminal design. He 
watched the moment when the Lord was walking in the shade below the 
Grdhrakuta mountain and hurled down a large piece of rock to crush his 
enemy. But two mountain peaks came together and stopped that rock, so 
that only a splinter caused tlie Lord’s foot to bleed. Then the Master, 
looking up, said to Devadatta: “Foolish man! great is the demerit you have 
produced for yourself”, and to the monks: “Devadatta has here committed 
one of the deadly sins tliat bring vnth them immediate retribution”^. 

WTen the monks heard of the nefarious attempt of Devadatta, they were 
much affected and made loud recitations to protect the Lord, but he allayed 

their fears, saying: “It is impossible that one should deprive the Tathagata 

of life by violence. The Tadiagatas reach extinction in due and natural course”. 

A last attempt on the Lord’s life was made by Devadatta by means of 
the elephant Nalagiri, whom they maddened and then let loose in the carriage 
road of Rajagrha. No sooner had the infuriated animal come into the 

presence of the Lord, than he was pervaded by a sense of benevolence issuing 
from the Buddha, and lowered his trunk. Some edifying words of the 

Master were sufficient to wholly subdue the elephant, that took up the dust 
from off the Lord’s feet, sprinkled it over his head and quietly retired 

After these events Devadatta made an attempt to stir up discord in 
the Sahghal He persuaded Kokahka, Katamoraka-tissaka, Khandadevl-putta, 
and Samuddadatta^ to go with him to the Buddha in order to request that 
a life of more severe ascetism should be prescribed for all members of the 
Congregation, viz. to live as hermits in the woods; to beg lifelong for food, 
without ever accepting an invitation; to clothe themselves in cast off rags; to 
dwell at the foot of trees; to abstain from fish and meat. The Master 
refused to accede to these demands, and declared that he left liberty to 
those who wished to live in such a manner, but that he would not make 
those rules obligatory for all monks. 

Devadatta, who had expected this refusal, made it a pretext for agitating 
against the Lord. He gained over to his party 500 Vrjian monks from 
Vaisali, who having recently entered the Congregation, were ignorant of the 


1 We know from other sources that Bimbisara was murdered by Ajatasatru; Digh. N. 
I> P- 85;_Divy. p. 280; Hardy M. of B. p. 318; Tib. L. 284; Rockhill op._c. 89—91. 

2 Anantariya- or anantarika-kanmiay coinciding with five of the six abhithanas. They 
are maiughaia, piiugh., arahaiagk., lokUuppada, sahghabbeda; S. Nip. p. 40; cp. CHILDERS 
s. vv. pahcdiianiariyakammam and abhithdnani. The corresponding Skr. terms of the 
5 Anantaryani are given Vyu. § 1 22; Wassihef B. 240 has Anantariya. — Any one 
guilty of such a crime, should not be ordained, and, if he is a monk, be expelled; 
MV. I, 64—67. 

3 Cp. Rockhill op. c. 93; Beal SBE. XIX, 247. 

4 Sahghabeda. The tale — supposing it has an historical basis — is misplaced, 
since all connection between Devadatta^ and the Master was broken off. 

5 Evidently the same as the 5 Sakyas Kokalika, Katamoraga, Tisya,Tvhandadravya, 
and Ssgaradatta of Tib, L. 266. Whether Khajjdadeviputta is identical with Khandadeva 
in Sarny. N. I, 5, 10 ; II, 3, 4, is not clear. 
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rules, and thus he created a schism. After he had gone with these followers 
to the Gayasirsa hill, it happened that he was preaching and saw Sariputra 
AHth INIaudgalyayana in the assembly.^ On the erroneous supposition that they 
had joined his party, he invited Sariputra to deliver a sermon, as he 
himself felt tired and wanted to sleep. Sariputi*a and Maudgalyayana now 
addressed the assembly and prevailed upon the 500 schismatics to return to 
the Buddha. When Devadatta, roused from his slumber by Kokalika, heard 
what had happened, the hot blood issued from his mouth. 

The wickedness of Devadatta could not remain unpunished, and the 
Master accordingly declared to his disciples that the man who had thus been 
swayed by his bad passions was doomed to remain for a Kalpa in states of 
suffering and punishments And he, once so wise and virtuous, so bright 
with glor}% went down to the deepest of hells, to be reborn after a Kalpa 
as a Pratyekabuddha, named Atthissara, or as others say, Devaraja^. 

King Ajatasatni, haring killed his father, felt the pangs of conscience. 
In his anxiety and doubts, he consulted the six Tirthikas, the adversaries 
of the Lord, but their teachings disappointed him. Then on the advice 
of Jivaka, the physician, he went to the great spiritual physician, the Tatha- 
gata, and owing to the words of wisdom he heard from the Master’s lips 
he became a convert to the true faiths. 

During the reign of Ajatasatni, in the 7th year, the Sakya-race met 
with a sad fate. King Prasenajit of Kosala had a son Vidudabha, by 
Vasabhakkhattiya, the natural daughter of Mahanaman, the successor of 
Suddhodana in Kapilavastu, and of a slave girl. It w^as by deceit that Vasabhak- 
khattiya had been affianced by the Sakyas. "Wlien the ririck afterwards was 
discovered, and Vic^dabha had been slighted by the Sakyas, he resolved 
to take revenge. With the assistance of the commander-;in- chief Dlgha- 
Karayana lie dethroned his father Prasenajit, who fled from Sravasti and died 
soon afterwards. Vidudabha now’ marched against Kapilavastu, in consequence 
of which the wiiole Sakya clan was exterminated. He himself, however, 
miserably perished, along with his Kosala company, by a sudden flood 

In the N. version of the story Vidudabha is named Virudhaka, his mother 
Malika 5 , and the commander -in -chief Dirgha-Carayana. In spite of other 
variations, the main features of the tale are the same^. 


1 Apayiko nerayiko. There are 4 Apayas: naraka, hell, purgatory; peialoka^ the world 
of spectres; antraloka^ the world of demons; tiracchana^ the state of brute; see Childers 
s. vv. In Lai. V. 238 the number of Apayas is three. 

2 Mil. P. Ill; Dhp. p. 148; Beal,SBE. 248; Rockhill op. c. 107; Hardy M. of B. 
328. Fa Hian, Rec. p. 60, saw in SiavastI the very spot where Devadatta went dowm 
to hell. How he came in Sravasti is left unexplained in the N. traditions, wkich, 
indeed, represent him as continuing his wucked attempts after the conversion of Ajatasatru. 
Atthissara means “the Lord of 1 6” (of course kalas), 

3 Samahhaph. S. in different versions; cp. above p. 32, note. The reappearance 
there of Purana-Kasyapa, notwithstanding ’ his previous death, has nothing in it to sur- 
prise us. For what kind of historical value the Buddhist authorities attach to such tales, 
is egregiously exemplified by the fact that the six heretical teachers reappear on the 
scene in the days of Nagasena and the King Menander — as busy and mischievous as 
ever; Mil. P. pp. 4ff. 

4 Jat. IV, pp. 144 ff. Dhp. pp. 216—225; cp. Hardy M. of B. 2S3. 

5 ScHiEFNER, Tib. L. 2S7; Malinl. Both renderings of Tib. Phreng-can are .ad- 
missible, phreng answering to Skr. mala, , . 

Tib. L. 1 . c.; Rockhill op. 75—79; II2— 122. Malika, the. flower girl — the 
spelling in the texts is Mallika — is not unknown to the Pali writings as one of Pra- 
senajiUs queens, but she is not the mother of Vidudabha, For her history see Jat. Ill, 
405 ff. Cp. IV, 437; Ud. V, l; Mil. P. 115; 291;' Saipy. N. HI, I, 8; Dhp. p. 317; 
M. of B. 285. Another Mallika is the wife of Bandhula; Jat, IV, 148; Dhp. 218. A 
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10. EVENTS IN THE LAST YEAR. AjATAi\TRU AND THE YRJLANS. 
BUDDHA LEAVES RAJAGRHA. JOURNEY TO PATALIGRAMA. 
CROSSING OF THE GANGES. AMRAPALl. ILLNESS OF BUDDHA. 
STAY AT VAliALl. DEATH OF ^ARIPUTRA AND MAUD GAIA' AY ANA. 
MEAL AT CUNDA’S AND CONSEQUENT SICKNESS. ARRIVAL AT 
KUSINARA. INSTRUCTIONS TO ANANDA. CONVERSION OF SU- 
BHADRA. PARINIRVANA. CREMATION OF THE CORPSE. PARTITION 

OF THE RELICS ^ 

, When the Lord had reached his 79th year and was sojourning on the 
Grdhrakuta near Rajagrha, Ajatasatru intended making war upon the Vrjians 
of VaisalT. Before carrying his designs into the effect, he sent the Brahman 
Varsakara to the Buddha with his respectful greetings and the humble demand 
to be informed anent the issue of his undertaking. When the envoy had 
come into the_presence of the Tathagata, and delivered his message, the 
Master asked Ananda whether the Vrjians were living in concord, and whether 
they were virtuous and religious in tlieir conduct. On the satisfactory answer 
of Ananda, the Buddha turned to Varsakara and said: “So long as the 
Vrjians behave themselves in such a laudable way, their prosperity will in- 
crease and not decline”. Then Varsakara intimated his conviction that the 
King of Magadha would be powerless against the Vrjians and departed. 

One day, after explaining to his disciples the merits of morality, mental 
concentration {samddhi) and wisdom, the Master said to Ananda: “Come, 
Ananda, let us go to Ambalatthika” ^ And the Lord went with a large 
company of monks to tliat place. After staying there for a short time, he 
proceeded to Nalanda, where he took up his abode in the Pavarika Mango 
grove, repeating the lessons he had given on the Grdhrakuta. 

From Nalanda the Lord proceeded to Patali-grama. There he pro- 
nounced in the rest house to the laity a discourse on the merits of the 
five moral precepts. Before leaving the village he predicted that one day it 
would become the mighty city of Pataliputra, but at the same time that three 
great dangers would befall it * 5 . 

When the Lord came to the Ganges, the river was brimming. Whilst some 
were looking for boats, others for rafts, the Buddha vanished and at once 
stood with the whole company of monks on the opposite bank. He continued 
his journey to Kotigrama, further to Nadika, everywhere repeating his dis- 
course on morality, mental concentration and wisdom. From Nadika he con- 
tinued his journey to VaisalT, where he sojourned at the Mango grove of 
AmrapalT, teaching and exhorting his disciples 

When the courtezan AmrapalT heard that the Lord had arrived and was 

similar, though not the same figure is MalinI, reborn as the daughter of Krkin, Mhv. I, 
pp. 300 ff. 

1 Chief source of the following narrative is the Mahaparinibbana-S. ed. hy Childers 
JRAS of 1S74— 1876; transl. by Prof. Rhys Davids in SEE. XI, in whose Intr. p. XXXV 
the parallel passages are collected; Chinese versions mentioned p. XXXVI if. For the 
Tibetan versions see Rockhill op. c. p. 123 ff. Cp. Beal SEE. XIX, 250 ff. Bigandet II, 
1—95; Hardy M. of B. 343 ff. Windisch Mara und B. pp. 43—^6. 

2 Between Rajagrha and Nalanda; see Ed. Muixer in JPTS s. v. 

3 At that time Sunidha (answering to a Skr. Sunitha) and Varsakara were building 
a fortress to check the Vyjians; MPN. I, 26; MV. VI, 28; Ud. VIII,. 6. Cp. Rockhill 
op. c. 127, note. 

4 To thi^ period may be referred the question of Visuddhimati to the Master, in 
the Grove of Amrapall, related Mhv. II, 293. 
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staying in her Mango grove, she went with a splendid train in her carriage 
to near the entrance of the grove, where she alighted to proceed on foot to 
the place where the Master v/as. After hearing his edifying lessons, she invited 
him with the monks to come next day to her house in order to take the 
meal. The invitation was accepted. On the same day the Licchavi grandees 
came with the same invitation, and ^vhen the Tatlragata told them that he 
refused because he had already accepted the invitation of Amrapaii, they 
could not but acknowledge that they were outdone by the courtezan. 

On the following day Amrapaii entertained her distinguished guests, and, 
after the meal, she presented her grove to the Congregation having for its 
chief the Buddha h 

From Vaisali^ the Master went to a village in the neighbourhood ofc 
that city, Beluva, where he spent his last Retreat. There a severe illness 
befell him, but by a strong effort of his will he recovered soon; yet he felt 
that now at the age of 8o years his end was approaching. One day after 
the rainy season he ^valked with Ananda to the Capala Shrine. He intimated 
to his disciple that, if he desired he could through his miraculous power 
remain in the same existence for a Kalpa, but Ananda, whose heart was 
possessed by Mara, did not understand the hint and did not beseech the 
Master to remain for a Kalpa. Not only Ananda, the Buddha himself was 
tempted by Mara, urging him to pass away from existence. The Tathagata 
replied that he would not die until his law should be firmly established, and 
when the Fiend remarked that the Law was already established and widely 
spread, the Lord answered: “Be content, Fiend, the final extinction of the 
Tathagata shall take place ere long. At the end of three months hence the 
Tathagata will die” 3. 

After staying at that place some time, explaining to Ananda many 
matters connected with the Law, the Master proceeded to the Kulagara hall 
in the Mahavana. There, too, he was untired in exhorting and teaching the 
disciples. The same he did in the following stations of his journey. 

It was about this time — if we may trust a N. tradition — that Sari- 
putra died, and immediately after Maudgalyayana'^. A S. account assigns to 
their death nearly the same date, a week after the Buddha had spent the 
rainy season in Beluva s. According to another N. tradition again, the two 
cliief disciples died shortly after a visit to Devadatta in hell®. 

When the Buddlia had reached Pava, he resided there in the Mango 
grove of Cunda, the smith. This man invited the Master to do him the 
honour of partaking of a meal at his house next day. The invitation was 
accepted, and the smith prepared the meal, consisting of rice with cakes and 


I In. MV. VI, 3 ® it is to Kotigrama that the courtezan came to invite the Buddha. 
The tiansposition is, perhsms, due to the consideration that he could not properly 
sojourn in the grove of Amrapaii, before having received it in donation. Cp. Beal 
op. c. 252. The grove is mentioned Fa Hian Rec. p. 72. 

^ W, 3 ^ contains the meeting of Buddha ■with Simha (Slha), the generalissimo 
of the Licchavis, and the conversion of the latter, but this event probably belongs to a 
former period, though in Beal op. c. 258 it likewise immediately follows on the meeting 
with Amrapaii; cp. Tib. L. 268. 

^ redaction in Divy. Chap. XVIT, where the Lord is represented as staying 

in the Kutagara hall near the bank of the Monkey tank (Markatahrada). Cp. Beal 
op. C. 267; WiNDISCH 1 . C. V . ; r 

4 Tib. L. 289. 

,, 1'kere^is much confusion in that account; should we read 

there Vaisall and Mahavana for SravastI and Tetavana? 

^ Rockhill op. c. no. 
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pork. When the Lord had come and was seated, he took for himself the 
pork, leaving to the disciples the other food. After the dinner he desired 
Cunda to bury what was left of the pork, because no one in the world could 
digest such food except the Tathagata. Soon after it the Buddha was seized 
with a violent attack of dysentery. On his way to Kusinara" he felt extremely 
weak, and, wishing to sit down, he commanded Ananda to spread out the 
robe for him, and to fetch him some water to drink. Ananda went to the 
stream which had just become muddy by passing carts, and found it to his 
astonishment clear and limpid ^ Gladly he returned to the Master, who drank 
of the water. 

At that time it happened that a young Malla, Pukkusa^, a disciple of 
» Alara Kalama’s, passed the road from Kusinara to Pava. On seeing the 
Lord, he approached him, and recorded how on a certain occasion Alara 
^ had proved by his example ’v\hat incredible degree of composure and power 
of abstraction can be reached by one who has renounced the world. The 
Tathagata, having heard the story, told a much more wonderful case from 
his ^own experience, so that Pukkusa declared that now he had lost his faith 
in Alara, and became a convert to the true faith. Forthwith he directed some- 
body to fetch a pair of pieces of gold cloth. When the pair was brought, 
Pukkusa offered both pieces to the Lord, who took one for himself, the 
other for Ananda^. 

After this occurrence the Master proceeded to the river Kakuttha, where 
he took a bath. Then he crossed the river and went on, preaching, to the 
Mango grove, and thence to a grove in the Malla country, the Upavartana of 
Kusinara, on the other side of tire Hiran.yavatT. There between the twin 
Sal trees a couch was spread by Ananda, with the place for the head to 
the North, and the Lord laid himself down on his right side, like a lion, 
with one leg resting on the other 5. 

The last hours before the Lord’s Parinirvana were spent by him in 
useful counsels and instructions to Ananda. Among other topics he spoke 
of the four places which the pious believer ought to visit with feelings of 
holy reverence: the place where the Tathagata is born; the place where he has 
reached perfect Enlightenment; the place where for the first time he proclaims 
the Law; the place of his final extinction. He dilated on the merits of pil- 
grimage^ to those places and declared: “They who shall die on such a 
pilgrimage, shall be reborn after deatli in the happy realms of heaven”. 

On the question of Ananda what ceremonies were to be performed after 
his demise, he answered that the disciples should not trouble themselves about 
it, because there were enough believers in the highest classes of society who 
would not fail to honour the remains of the Tathagata, in the same manner 
as one honours the remains of a Cakravartin. And he described to Ananda 
the ceremonies performed after the death of a Cakravartin. He added that 


1 Skr. Ku^inagara, ®nagarT, and Kusanagara; see Pet. Diet. s. vv. 

2 It is doubtful whether this stream is the Kakuttha or Kukuttha, as Hardy 
M. of B. 356; Bigandet II, 39, and Rockhill op. c. 134 have it. We shall meet _mth 
the K. anon as the river where Buddha bathed; cp. Ud, VIII, 5 - "fib* L. 291 it is 
the Hiranyavatl where he bathes. 

J Cp. Tib. L. 291. The ‘‘young” Malla must have been at least 65 years of age, 
his teacher having died 45 years ago. 

4 A little further on, vs. 52 of the text, the Buddha is said to be clad with both 
robes; herewith agrees Tib. L. 291. 

5 This is the posture of the images which represent Buddha’s Nirvana. — Cp. for 
this passage and the sequel Beal SBE. XIX, 286 ff. 

6 Cp. Afig. N, II, p. 120. 
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four kinds of men are worthy of a Stupa: a Tathlgata; a Pratyeka-buddha; 
a disciple of the Tathagata; and a Cakravartinh 

After these instructions Ananda was painfully affected by the thought of 
his impending separation from the Master, and weeping he went into the 
Vihara^, but the Lord sent for him, comforted him, and praised his virtues 
in the presence of the brethren. 

^^ilen the Lord had finished his discourse, Ananda emitted the opinion 
that it would hardly become the dignity of the Tathagata to die in so small 
a town situated in a waste ^ tract of country, and that one of the 6 great 
cities, Campa, Rajagrha, Sravasti, Saketa^ Rausambi, or Benares b would be 
a fitter place. But the Master showed him that Kusinara, being in former 
times the royal city of Kusavati, was the most becoming place. Thereupon r 
he ordered Ananda to go and inform the Mallas of Kusinara that in the 
last 'vvatch of the night the final extinction of the Tathagata would take 
place, and to invite them not to let pass the opportunity of seeing the 
Tathagata in his last moments. The Mallas, on receiving the message, hastened 
to the place where the Lord was lying, and were admitted in his presence. 

Now there lived at that time a^ heretical monk, named Subhadra (Su- 
bhadda). Having heard that the Sramana Gautama should attain to final 
extinction in the last watch of the night, he felt a longing to visit the Buddha. 
He went to the place where Ananda was and asked for admittance. The disciple 
refused, out of care for the Master, but the latter ordered him to admit 
Subhadra, who was not come to annoy him, but from a desire of enlighten- 
ment. Subhadra accordingly came into the presence of the Lord, and after 
hearing an edifying discourse, more especially on the eightfold Path and the 
four stages of the path to Nirvana, became a convert. He was the last 
disciple whom the Lord himself converted. In a very short time Subhadra 
reached Nirvana 4. 

The last moments of the Tathagata were taken up with exhortations to keep 
faithfully to the rules of the Ordeir, which after his demise would be to them 
in his stead. Further he gave indications concerning their future behaviour, 
and asked them whether there was any one among the bretliren who had 
some lingering doubt as to the Buddha, the Law, the Congregation, or the 
four stages. There was none, as the Master knew full well beforehand. 

Then the Lord spoke these words to his brethren: '^Now, monks, I have 
nothing more to tell you but that all that is composed is liable to decay. 
Strive after salvation energetically!” These were the last words of the 
Tathagata 5 

Thereupon the Lord entered into the first stage of meditation (Dhyana); 
from that he passed into the second, the third, the fourth, successively. Out 
of the fourth stage he entered into the stage of the infinity of space; thence 
into the stage of the infinity of thought; thence into the stage of nothing- 
ness; thence into the stage of neither consciousness nor unconsciousness; finally 
into the stage in ■which consciousness has wholly passed away^ 

Then Ananda said to Anuruddha: “The Lord is dead, Anuruddhal” 


I In Ang. N. I, p, 77 only two: a Tathagata and, a Cakravartin. 

^ f It is not clear what is here meant with this term. 

3 The 6 cities, though not named, also occur in Tib. L. 29 1. Cp. sannasarL Vartt. 

on Panini VIH, 4, 42. ’ » 

4 It is likewise said in Tib. L. 293 that Subhadra dies immediately after having 
attained Arhatship; so, too, Voy. II, 339. Cp. Rockhill op. c. 13S. 

'5 Somewhat different in Voy. ][, 341. 

6 These stages are also represented as certain immaterial worlds. Cp. Tib. L. 292. 
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^‘NO; Ananda, the Lord is not dead: he has reached the stage of complete 
unconsciousness”. 

Now the Lord passed from the stage of complete unconsciousness into 
that of neither consciousness nor unconsciousness; thence into the stage of 
nothingness; thence into that of the infinity of thought; thence into that of 
the infinity of space; further into the 4th, 3d, 2d, ist stage of meditation, 
successively. Then again he passed into the 2d stage, thence into the 3d, thence 
into the 4th stage of meditation. And immediately on passing out of that 
stage he was extinguished. 

The death of the Lord was^ attended \vith an earthquake and thunder- 
strokes. Brahma Sahampati and Sakra, as well as Ananda and Anuruddha 
, uttered appropriate stanzas. Some of the monks who were not yet com- 
pletely emancipated from passion wailed and lamented: “Too soon has the 
Lord died! Too soon has the Light gone out in the world!” But others, 
more advanced, bore their loss with resignation, because they knew that all 
composite things are impermanent. 

At the end of the night Anuruddha sent Ananda to inform the Mallas 
of the Master’s decease. When the Mallas, who then were assembled in the 
Council hall heard the tidings, they, with their wives and children, gave marks 
of deep sorrow, and ordered the attendants to gather in Kusinara perfumes, 
garlands, and all sorts of musical instruments. When the mourning crowd 
had come to the spot where the body of the Lord lay in the Sala grove, 
they past the day in paying honour to the remains of the Tathagata with 
dancing, hymns and music. This was repeated on the following days until on 
the seventh day the corpse was carried by 8 Malla chieftains, among a rain 
of heavenly Mandarava flowers, to the shrine called Makuta-bandliana, where 
the funeral pile was raised. 

When four Malla chieftains tried to set the pile on fire, they were not 
able to do so. In their amazement they asked Anuruddha the cause of that 
unexpected case! He informed them that tlie pile would not be set on fire 
until the arrival of Kasyapa the Great, who was just travelling on the road 
from Pava to Kusinara, with a company of monks. And, in fact, Kasyapa 
was coming, as he had heard, from an Ajivaka monk, who had picked up a 
Mandarava flower, that “the Sramana Gautama” died a week ago. Kasyapa 
hastened to the spot where the funeral pile had been raised, and there he 
with his company ceremoniously walked thrice round the pile, and bowed 
down at the feet of the Lord". No sooner had this act of piety been per- 
formed, than the pile caught fire of itself^ 

As soon as the fire had consumed the body of tlie Tathagata, with 
exception of the bones, and a rain from heaven had extinguished the flames, 
the Mallas paid honour to the relics with dancing, singing and music, with 
garlands and perfumes. 

When Ajatasatru heard the tidings that the Lord had departed this life, 
he forwarded a claim for obtaining the possession of a portion of the relics. 
The Licchavis ofVaisali asked for themselves the same prerogative, likewise 
the Sakyas of Kapilavastu^, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas of Ramagrama, 
, the Mallas of Pava, and a Brahman of Vethadipa, all of them promising to 


1 Bioandet II, 88 has some details regarding the feet of Buddha; cp. Mliv. I, 67, 
where the feet are described as rakrauaralakptau. 

2 A Northern account closely agreeing in Mhv. I, 64 ff. _ , j , 

3 These had been exterminated by Vidudabha, but in Buddhist wntings the dead 
are apt to reappear as often as their presence is needed. The revival of the famous six 
Tirthikas is a similar case in point. 
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erect a Stupa over the relics. At first the Mallas of Kusinara were unwulling 
to give away any part of the relics, but by an impressive speech of the 
Brahman Drona (Dona), who reminded them how the Buddha had always 
taught forbearance, and by his counsel to divide the relics into eight equal 
portions, so that Stupas should rise everywhere to spread the belief in the 
Buddha, the parties were soothed. They entreated Drona to divide the relics 
into eight equal portions, and so he did, keeping for himself the urn over 
which he built a shrine h 

After the event came a messenger of the Mauryas of Pippalivana to ask 
for a portion of the relics. No portion being left, the Mauryas had to con- 
tent themselves with the coals, over w^hich they erected a shrined 

Thus there were then 8 Stupas: in Rajagrha, VaisalT, Kapilavastu, , 
Allakappa, Ramagrama, Vethadipa, Pava, and Kusinara, besides the shrines 
erected by Drona and the Mauryas. 


In the preceding pages the principal facts in the legendary life of the 
Buddha have been commemorated. A disquisition into the historical or other 
elements entering into its composition lies beyond the scope of this manual, 
wherefore we must refer the reader to other works j. 


PART ni. 

THE LAW OF THE BUDDHA. 


I. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

\\Tien the Buddha had taken possession of the seat of full enlightenment, 
he evolved from within two formulas, ever since revealed by him to all 
beings, and represented as the fundamental truths of his teaching. These 
formidas are the four Aryasa tyan i^ and the twelvefold Pratityasamutpada. 

The four Satyanipir"erTS!xioms or Certain5es7^ummTfiIy"'3eno^^ the 
four terms duhkha^ suffering, samudaya^ cause, nirodha^ suppression, and 
pratipad or mdrga^ path, way, state it as undeniable that there is suffering; 
that suffering necessarily has a cause; that in order to suppress the evil 
one must know the right ways. 

It is not difficult to see that these four Satyas are nothing else but the 
four cardinal articles of Indian medical science, applied to the spiritual healing 


^ In Divy. ^3^0 the DronastQpa was erected by AjataSatru. It maybe surmised that 
the term dronasiupa has given birth to the Brahman Drona. Burnouf Intr. 372, note, 
is of another opinion. 

2 The partition of the relics is told much in the same manner in the N. version: 

.^P- SBE. XIX, p. 325-334, and Fa Hian Rec. chs. 

XXVin and XXIV, with PI. IX. 

3 More especially to Senart’s Legende du Buddha and Oldenberg’s Buddha; his 
Ltfi, his DoctHne, his Order, in which the problem has been treated , if not with uncontro- 
vertible results, at least "with considerable skill and great learning. 

4 These are taught by all Buddhas; see e. g. Therag. vs. 492. 

TV/nr T theme is worked out in the first sermon addressed to the 5 mendicant friars 
MV. I, 6, 19; Lai. "V. 5405 and in other passages, e. g. Majjh. N. I, p, 48. 
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of mankind, exactly as in the Yoga doctrine h This connection of the 
Aryasatyas with medical science was apparently not unknoTvm to the Buddliists 
themselves, for in Lai. V. p. 448 we find immediately after the announcement 
of the discovery of the two formulas the significant words: ^hitpa7i7io vaidyaraja]^ 
pramocakah saT^oaduhkhebhyah^ pratisthdpako 7iirvd7iasuklie, 7iisan7ias Taihdgata- 
garbhe Tathdgata7nahddharmardjdsand\ And again p. 458: 

cirature jivaloke kleiavyadhi^rapidite | 

vaiiyarat tvam samutpannah. sarvavyadhipramocakah fl 


The second formula, the Concatenation of causes and effects, the twelve- 
fold Pratityasamutpada or causal production, otherwise termed “tl^ Nidanas 
, (causes)” is intended to lay bare the root of evil, and stands to the “4''Satyas 
in the same' relation as Pathology, (Nidana or Nidana-sastra), to the whole system 
of medical science. The terms of the series are: avidyd^ ignorance; sa7n- 
sMrdSy impressions; vzjTidna, clear consciousness; zidzharupa/ nBrne-nud-iorm^; 
sadayatazid^'Cne six organs of sense; sparsa^ contact (of the senses with exterior 
objects); vedand^ feeling; irmd, desire; upddd7ta, clinging, effort bhavay 
becoming, beginning of existence; jdti^ birth, existence; jard77iara7ia7ny 
sokapar^evaiiadulikhadaurznaiiasyopayasdl}^ old age and death, sorrow, lamen- 
tation, pain, grief, despondency^. 

It "seemS' probable that the whole series, in which the difference between 
the post hoc and the p 7 -opter hoc is utterly ignored, is, like the corresponding 
Yoga tenet, stating avidyd to be the ultimate cause of duhkha^, an imitation 
or adaptation of some ancient cosmogonical myth, poetically describing the 
creation, and the destruction of the world, i. e. the successive stages in the 
daily phaenomena, beginning when light emerges out of darkness, the world 
out of chaos, up to the end of day after its troubles. A similar adaptation 
is the Pratyaya-sarga of the Sankhya, the very name of which suggests some 
connection with the Pratitya-samutpada. The connection, however, is not 
such as to warrant the assumption of a mutual dependence between the 
Buddhist and the Sankhya series; we only sunnise that both systems derive 
from a common remote source^. 

When we try to connect the twelvefold formula with cosmogonical 
notions, we arrive at the following conclusions. Avidyd^ ignorance, is the 


1 E. g. in Yogasutra II, 15, Comm.: “yatha cikitsasSstram caturvwuham: rogo, 
rogahetur, arogyam, bhaisajyam iti, evam idam api sastran caturvytiham eva^ tadyatha. 
samsarah, samsara'hetur, mokso, moksopaya iti. Tatrah duhkliabaliulab samsaro neyali, 
pradhan'apurusavoh samvogo hevabetuh; samyogasyStyantikT nivrttir hanam; nanopaya^ 
samyagdkanam”. Cp.' Sarvad.' Sangr. p. 180. Hence follows that the activity of 
which as being an evolution of pradkana belongs to prahrU^ ceases at th.e 

union; in other words: the activity of the Buddha ceases at Nirvana or Ninrti (which 
looks like an intentional substitution for Nivrtti). o -v- 

2 1. e. all physical and mental phaenomena, the same as papanca b. JNip. p. 95 » 

and consequently = 7iidya. In an idealistic system like Buddhism the phaenomen^a are, 
of course, no realities. Since every human body consists of an aggregate of physical 
and mental elements, of the 5 Skandhas, such a being can be designed as__ 

3 The definition Majjh. N. I, p. 266 is: yd vedandsu imndt, tad vpadanavr, as to 

the 4 Upadanas, see there p. 66; cp. p. 51, and Sany. N. II, p. 3. ^ p 

4 MV. I, I; Lai. V. 442 ff. Lotus p. 109; and the references m Childers s. v. 

paiiccasamuppdda, and Lharma-S. XLII, note. i.- -u *1 ^ 

5 Yogas. II, 15: “duhkham eva sarvam vivekinah , on which the ^Comm_^ent . tad 
asya mahato duhkhasamudayasya prabhavabtjam avidya; cp. II, 4: avidya Rsetram 

uttare|am . Pratvava-sarga, but ia tbe Sankhya theory of creation that Acre 

is a partial parallelism to be discovired betn-een the Buddhist and the Sankhya system ; 
as follows: 
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state of not -knowing 5 of sleep. An allusion to this state of man is found 
;n Lai. V. p, 458: 

ciraprasuptam iman lokam tamahskandhavagunthitam I 
bhavan prajiiapradipena samarthah pratibodhitum || 


Man at first awaking enters into a state of half-consciousness; his mind is 
afiected by vague impressions {samskdras) before he has reached the state of 
clear consciousness. Then the phaenomena appear to him, and the activity 
of his organs of sense commences. By the contact of the organs with some 
exterior object (either real or ideal) a certain feeling or sensation is produced. 
Feeling leads to the wish {trpid) of getting what seems desirable, and that 
wish, steadily increasing^ produces a strong clinging and effort to bring about 
a state of things difiering from the present state. So a new state begins," 
and immediately after the process of becoming, of transition, the new exi- 
stence springs to light. Tliat existence, having a beginning, must also have 
an end, which is ushered in, so to sa)", by all kinds of misery ^ 

The Northern Buddhist know more than one explanation of the process. 
The next approach to the interpretation just proposed is that prevailing in 
the Karmika schools It can be formulated as follows: from false knowledge 
spring delusive impressions; from these, general notions; from them, particulars; 
from them, the six seats of the senses; from them, contact; from it, definite sen- 
sation; from it, desire ; from it, embrj'Onic existence; from it, actual physical exi- 
stence; from it, all the distinctions of genus and species among animate things; 
from them, decay and death. According to another theory^ the series represents 
the history of human life, in twelve acts; a history beginning ab ovo or even 
arelier, and ending ^^^th decay and death. The root of all is Avidya, i. e. the 
error of deeming transient things to be permanent; from error spring Samskaras, 
affections, temporary dispositions, as love, hate and infatuation; from them 
springs \ijnana, incipient consciousness of the embryo; from tliis proceeds 
Namarupam, i. e. the rudimentary body consisting of ndma7i^ earth and the 
other three elements, and rufa^ forms. Thence proceed the Sadayatanas, 
organs of the senses; when the organs come in conjunction withName-and-Form, 
there is Sparsa, contact. Thence follows Yedana, feeling, sensation; then 
^ises Trsna, longing (for renewal of pleasant feeling and desire to shun what 
is painful). Hence Upadana, effort, beginning of action; then Bhava, state 
(of merit or demerit). Then comes Jati, birth, i. e. the aggregation of the 
5 Skandhas. On birth "will follow decay, death, etc. 

A recent discovery^ among the frescoes of the caves of Ajanta has 


idya parall. Pradhana 

Samskaras „ Buddhi 

"V^ynana „ Ahamkara 

Namarupam „ Tanmatrard 

_ Sadayatanam „ Indrivani. 

I u pad ana also means *‘fuel”. 


^ For a totally different translation and explanation see Prof. Rhys Davids and 
Old^berg m SBE. XI, pp. 75 ff., and the latter’s “Buddha” (Engl, transl. p. 226 ff.); 
IbE.'"xlX leT Colebroke” n, p. 453 ; Bigandet i, 93 Cp. also 

^,11 75 - The Nidanas with exception of the first and last term are 

called the lo Rannans, Acts. 


4 Mentioned by Govindananda in the Tika on Brahma-Siitra p. 549. 

.4,0 " “thence proceeds an organised and definite, but archetypal body, 

the seat of that consciousness”. 

“Buddha’s Secret from a sixth century 
m Tradition” in JRAS of 1S94, p. 367 *and Buddh. of 

im. 105—121, we refer the reader. ^ » r j / 
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brought to light a picture which pourtrays the Xidanas in concrete forni. 
This picture, supplemented by its Tibetan versions and its explanation by the 
Lamas, shows unmistakably a diagram of Human Life. This agrees with the 
theory known to Govindananda, notwithstanding discrepancies in the rendering 
of some terms in the Wheel of Life. Whether we may see in it ‘‘a complete 
authentic account of human life from the absolute standpoint of the earliest 
Buddhist philosophy”^ does not seem to be beyond all doubt. This much, 
however, is plain that the purport of the Pratltya-samutpada is to show how^ 
all evil, death &c. ultimately springs from A\*idya. Formally this does not 
differ from the Yoga axiom: “Avidya is the germ from which the whole mass 
of evil proceeds”, but the sentiment underl}ung the phrase is another. For 
the Yoga philosopher has a craving for permanency, he is a saivatavadin. 
Hence all that is impermanent and changeable is to him an eviP, and there- 
fore he seeks after true knowledge, the right insight that the purusa is in 
reality not affected by its union with prakrii^ and that it is only avidya, the 
wrong notion, about that union which is the cause of enl and gnef. 

The tw’o fundamental formulas, to which may be added the stanza 
dha77inid Jietuppahhavd'^^ do not presuppose the belief in retribution and rebirth, 
the Karman theoiy^, nor do they contain anything decidedly opposed to it 
The same can not be said of the Buddhist doctrine regarding the Atman, 
self, soul, individuality. 

A concise and clear exposition of the three principal contending theories 
regarding Atman is found in Pugg. P. p. 38 + These theones are the 
Sassatavdda, the Ucchedavdday and the doctrine of Buddha. The first holds 
that the soul is truly existing, both in this life and in the life to come; the 
second, that the soul is truly existing, but only in this life; the Buddha 
teaches that soul is not truly existing, neitlier in this life, nor in the life 
to come 

The categorical and absolute denial of an dtman is evidently in conflict 
with the common Hindu view of karman^ ■which is based upon the assumption 
of the existence of a soul. Therefore the Buddhists could not adopt the 
theory in their own system without modifications. The shape which the dogma 
has received under their hands is admirably described by Childers^: “When 
a man dies the khandhas of w^hich he is constituted perish, but by the force 
o f hisLKlainm a a new set of khandhas instantly starts into existence, and a 
new being appelifs ih'anbfh'ef world, 'hvho though possessing different khandhas 
and a different fonn is in reality identical -with the man just passed aw^ay, 
because his Kamma is the same. Kamma then is the link that preserves the 


1 Waddell op. c. p. 370. Curious is the interpretation of bkava. It is "pictured 
by a married woman; and the Lamas explain the picture by sajdng that she is the wife 
of the individual whose life-history is being traced”. Cp. the phrase ianha Janeti purisam 
Sarny. N. I, p, 37. This explains, to a certain extent, how sahjanam and janika^ Skr. 
janika (Lai. V. 541) “natural impulse” are nearly synonjTnous with tanka ^ Dh.-Sahgani 

1059, where bhava, however is not taken in a realistic or material acceptation, as may 
be inferred from 1312, where hhavcUanha is explained as bhavesu bkaz'acchandi?\ and 
bhavadiithi 1313 as ^^bhavissatl atid ca toko caii evarupa. diitkr, 

2 The phr 3 yad aniccajn dukkham is Buddhist also, e. g. Sarny. N. II, p. 244, 

3 So above p. 25. 

4 Cp. Dlgh. N. I, pp. 12 ff., 35 ff. and Samy. N. Ill, p. 205. 

5 CHnDERS'.». V. ucchedo has the following remark: "This doctrine was hold in 
great abhorren<ie by the Buddhists, being directly antagonistic to the -whole spirit and 
scheme of Buddhism”. This is not very clear. If the ucckedavdda, admittmg the existence 
of the soul, albeit only for this life, strikes at the root of the transmigration theoiy, 
then Buddhism, denjing the existence of soul altogether, does so with double force. 

6 Diet s. V. khandho. 
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identity of a being through all the countless changes which it undergoes in 
its progress through Samsara”^. 

Such a theory, it will be admitted, is beyond the reach of human reason, 
but that is no argument against its appropriateness in the original system of the 
creed. For Buddhism is professedly no rationalistic system, it being a super- 
human iuttarimanussd) Law founded upon the decrees of an omniscient and 
infallible Master, and in such a creed mysteries are admissible. A somewhat 
greater difficulty arises if we wish to reconcile the maxim sarvam anityam^ 
“all is impermanent”, with this theory; for if all is impermanent, the Karman 
can not be productive ad infinitu7n. Yet, even this difficulty can be got rid 
of, on the assumption that the phrase is only a certain way of speaking to 
denote that all is changeable except the ideal link connecting the successive 
stages of being. It is less easy to account for such examples of punishment 
as are related of Cinca and others, who are represented as being swallowed by 
the earth and going down to hell before the eyes of all present Does this 
belong to the m3rthology of the creed? If so, why should not the Karman 
theory pertain to the same category? 

The more we try to remove the difficulties, the more we are driven to 
the suspicion that original Buddhism was not exactly that of the canonical 
books. If we suppose that the teaching of the founder of the Order was 
free from mythology and the Karman theory, we get a system intelligible, 
self-consistent and perfectly apt to lead persons possessing a contemplative 
bent of mind, by means of a dignified and harmless solitary and cenobitic 
mode of life, to the blissful state of calm beatitude, called Nirvana®, a state 
only surpassed by the final Nirvana or Parinirvana, when all suffering is 
absolutely and for ever at an end 3. 

Whatever may be our doubts about the original form of Buddhism, it 
is certain that the dogma in question made part and parcel of the whole 
system of Dharma before the great bulk of the canonical books were com- 
posed. The hypothesis that in course of time some elements were incorporated 
into the creed to which originally they were foreign, does not involve the 
belief in a radical change. In our view Buddhism was from the very be- 
ginning essentially such as we find it in the Tripitaka; a creed aptly charac- 
terized+ in the following words: ‘^As a philosophy, Buddhism thus seems to 
be an Idealistic Nihilism; an Idealism which, like that of Berkeley, holds that 
^‘the fruitful source of all error was the unfounded belief in the reality and 
existence of the external world”; and that man can perceive nothing but 
his feelings, and is the cause to himself of these. That all known or know- 
able objects are relative to a conscious subject, and merely a product of 
the ego, existing through tire ego, for the ego, and in the ego^. But, unlike 
Berkeley’s Idealism, this recognition of the relativity and limitations of know- 
ledge, and the consequent disappearance of the world as a reality, led directly 
to Nihilism, by seeming to exclude the knowledge, and by implication the 
existence, not only of a Creator, but of an absolute Being^.” 

1 For a scholastic exposition of the theory see Mil. P. 40 ff, Cp. Hardy M. of B. 396 ff- 

2 1 . e. the upadisesa- or sa~upadisesa Nirvana, the fvvanmuktt of the Hindus, whereas 
the final N. is amtpddisesa\ see Childers s. v. The definition of anupadisesa nibbana- 
dhatu^ in Itiv. p. 38 is wrong, and in glaring conflict with the words in the stanza there : 
anupadisesa pana sampardyika yamhi 7 iirujjhanti bhavdni sabbaso. 

3 Cp. WassilieF B. 94. 

4 By Waddell, op. c. p. 384. 

5 This is Vedanta. 

^ Nihilism is tersely expressed in_S. Nip. p. 203: ^^natthi ajjhaiian ca bahiddhd ca 

kindii passaid^; cp. p. 1 94: '^natihiii nissaya tarassu ogka?n'*\ 
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2. THE ELEMENTS OF EXISTENCE. KAR:SL\N. THE ROAD TO 

deli\t:rance. 

Every organized being consists of Name and Form . The former denotes 
all mental or internal phenomena; the latter, all physical or external phe- 
nomena h N‘d 77 ian generally includes four of the hve Skandhas, \iz. vedand . 
feeling; sahjn d , notion; sa niskdrd s . mental dispositions, and vi^ana, clear 
consciousness, discrimination. Rupa comprehends the four elements {mahd- 
bhutdTii)'. earth, water, fir^air,_and every form springirig^om them^ 

It appears from this enumeration that Namarupa and the 5 Skandhas 
are coextensive terms. The definition of the mental Skandhas is attended 
with considerable difficulties, owing to the ambiguousness of most terms, and 
the loose way in which they are used. Not to go farther than the Pali 
texts, we see how sanfid^ notion or first perception, and vedand^ feeling, 
sensation, form each a separate Khandha and at the same time occur as 
two subdivisions of the Sarnkhara-kkhandha. This, however unlogical, is not 
inexplicable, provided we do not assign to Sankhara the meaning of “dis- 
crimination”, as Hardy has done. The first of the 52 Samkharas is p/iassa, 
touch, contact, whereas the sentiments as fear, joy, shame &:c. are likewise Sam- 
kharas; which would be impossible if the term had the meaning assigned to 
it by Hardy A Samkharas are, in our opinion, passing impressions, mental 
dispositions, comprising both intellectual affections and sentiments. Hence 
the first step in the line of Samkharas is p/iassa, contact'^; the second vedafid^ 
feeling; the third sannd^ notion (e. g. of different colours); cetand, thought, 
intention; manasikdra ^ attention; pvitindTiya, vitality 5 ; cittekaggatd ^ concen- 
tration of the mind; vitakka^ consideration; vicdra^ deliberation; and so on^. 

Vinnd7ia, clear consciousness, has 89 subdinsions, and comprises clear 
coiisciousness of what is transmitted by the_ organs of, seeing, ^hearing smel- 
ling, tasting, toi^h, and the sixth sense, 7 M?ias\ farther the clear consciousness 
or discrimination of'^vhal is'go6d,“bad, or indifferent. In the latter case the 
term denotes spontaneous or instinctive moral discrimination 7 . 

The N. definition of the four mental Skandhas® is, shortly formulated, 
as follows : Vijnana is clear consciousness of what is going on in our interior. 
From It in combination with the Rupaskandha springs vedand^ feeling of what 
is pleasant, painful, &c. Sanjnd is the distinct notion of an object, by which 

1 Cp. Satapatha-Brahmana XIV, II, 4, 3. 

2 MV. I, 6, 36. Dh. Sang. 1309 adds a fifth, viz. asahkhata dkatn. In Sarny. N. 

IT, p. 3 the four Skandhas are vedand^ sannd^ phassa, and manasikara. The usual N. 
enumeration of the 5 Skandhas is: rupa, vedand, sanjnd, samskara, see BcRNOUF 

Intr. 51 1, but ^amkara on Brahma-S. II, 2, 18, Dharma-S. XXII, and Sarvad, Sang, p. 20 
follow a different order , a circumstance connected with the variance in the definitions 
of the terms. — A scholastic enumeration of the twenty-eight-fold Rupakkhandha occurs in 
Vis. M. ; see Childers s. v. rupam. — On the 18 Dhatus, principles or properties of primary 
substances, see Dharma-S. XXV and the references there. How these are connected 
and how unconnected with each of the 5 Skandhas, see Dhatuk. P. p. 2; cp. p. 5 ^f- 

- 3 In Vyu. S 104 sparsa &c. are simply called laiiasikd dharmas, mental conditions. 

4 Somewhat differently Mil. P. 60 ff. 

5 Cp. Dh. Sang. 295. r 1 i. i • tw, 

6 Abhidhamma-Safigaha, cited by Childers Diet. p. 455 for the whole senes; Dh. 
Sang. 33S. Minor differences dn the terms and in the order may be left unnoticed. The 
list in Vyu. 1 . c. contains 94 terms ; cp. Hardy M. of B. 404 ff. Dhanna-S. distinguishes 
Cittasamprayuktasamskaras, 40 in number, from 12 Cittaviprayuktasoainskaras. XXX, XXXL 

7 The enumeration of the subdivisions in Hardy M. of B. 419 ^P* extracts 

from Vis. M. and Abhidh. Sang, with Childers p. 577. The list much shorter Vyu. % 105. 

8 Sarvad. Sang. p. 20. 
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we are enabled to recognize the object. Samskdras are affections, temporary- 
mental or moral dispositions, having their motive in vedana, to them belong 
the klesas (defiling passions^) as love, hatred, &c.; the upaklesas (secondary 
klesas)^ as pride, conceit &c., piety and impiety ^ 

The aggregation of the five Skandhas constitute the pudgala, puggala, what 
we would call the individual, but what in the idealistic system of Buddhism 
is a being without real individuality. Although the Skandhas constitute the 
Pudgala, it is explicitly asserted that neither separately nor conjointly they 
are the Pudgala 

The cause of die aggregation of the Skandhas, i. e. of birth and rebirth, 
is Karman. Hence it is said; *Tt is Name-and-Form which is reborn”. We 
have seen that Nama-rupa is coextensive with the 5 Skandhas'^. The passage 
through a succession of existences, transmigration, bears the usual name 
of Sarnsara. 

The Karman is supposed to have no beginning, but it can have an end. 
The means of attaining that end, of destroying the working of Karman is 
the Eightfold Path, as the Master set forth in his first discourse 5 . 

According to the stage one has reached in one’s course towards Deli- 
verance, Nirvana, there is a fourfold division. Those who are^ walking in 
this path of Sanctification in four stages^are called, respectively: Srotaapanna, 
Sakrdagamin, Anagamin, Arhat (Pali: ^ SotapannaV 'Sakkdagamin, Anagamin, 
Araha), and with a common designation Sravaka, Savaka, disciple. Each of 
the stages or path-divisions is subdivide^Hfite^ftriTigher 'aTiLT a'iower degree, 
the marga, magga^ and its phala^ result, fruition^. 

The Srotaapanna is he who has entered the first stage {srotadpatti^ 
sotdpatti)^ the neophyte. He has got rid of the first three bonds of human 
passion, samyojana'^] the doors of the states of punishments, apdya^ are 
shut for him. 

The Sakrdagamin is so termed because he will once be reborn in the 
world of men. He is not only free from the first three bonds, but has in 
addition reduced to a minimum rdga^ affection, dvesa\ P. dosa^ hatred, and 
moha^ infatuation®. 

The Anagamin is he who has freed himself from the first five or lower 


1 Dharma-S. LXVT, note. 

2 The number in Dharma-S. LXIX is twentyfour; other sources as Pugg. P. II, 1 — 9 
give only t^venty; see Dharma-S. 1. c, note. 

3 Mil. P. 25 ff.; cp. 61, where the expression ekacco puggalo may not unaptly be 
rendered with “somebody”, but in an idealistic, i. e. nihilistic sense. 

4 How the process of rebirth is going on, is minutely expounded Mil. P. 43 ; 72 ; 77, 

5 See above p. 23. The Pali terms are: sanwid-ditthi^ s.-sahkapfa^ s.-vdcd^ s,~ka?n- 
mania, s,-djwa, s.-vdydma, s.~saU, s.-samddhi; in Skr, samya^’drsii, s,-sankalpa, s.^vdc, 
s.~karmdnia , s.-ajiva, s.-vydyama, s.-smrti^ s.-samddhi. Definitions Dh. Sang. 297—304. 
Cp, Burnouf, Intr. 519. The Fivefold VaiXh ., pancahgiko maggo comprises Nos. I, 2, 6, 7 
and 8 of the eight; Dh. Sang. p. 31. 

6 See Childers s. w. maggo and phalam; cp. Bigandet T, 153. For the four saints 
and their characteristics see Vyu. %% 46, 48;' and cp. Beal Cat. p. 19 1; cp. Minayef 
Recherches I, 217 ff., where sectarian views also are noticed. 

7 Viz. dmki or sakkdyddthi, heresy or the heresy of individuality; vldkicchd, scep- 
ticism, and silabbaiapardmdsa, observance of superstitious rites, Ang. N. II, p. 238; Dh. 
Sang. 1002 — 1005; Dharma-S. LXVIII. There are several classes of Srotaapannas; the 
lowest is he who will be reborn 7 times at most, called sapiakrdbhavaparama , P. 
sattakkhattiiparama, Vyu. % 46; Childers s. v. paramo; hdamkula, P. kola^nkola^ one who 
will be reborn 2 or 3 times; Pugg. P. jp. i6; Ang. N. p. 233; Vyu. 1. e. ’ Cp. Dharma-S. 
cm, note. 

8 Synonymous with Sak. is Ekahijm, corrupted in Skr, to Ekavicika; Pugg. P. p. l6; 
Ang, N. I, 233 ff. Vyu. S 46. 
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{avarabhdgLya , P. orambkdgiya) bonds ^ and vill not be reborn on earth or 
in a Kamaloka, but in a Brahmaloka. 

The Arhat is he in whom the causes of moral infection^ are exhausted, 
the impurities washed away, the Klesas^ rejected; who has fulfilled his task, 
laid down his burden, removed all bonds obtained the four kinds of trans- 
cendent faculties 5 . He is no more subject to rebirth^. 

One who, without having entered the first stage, is in possession of 
those conditions upon which the commencement of sanctification immediately 
ensues, is called a Gotrabhu^. Such a previous stage, which is, so to say, 
the court-yard of Holiness, is known to the N. Buddhists by the name of 
Gotrabhumi®. 

Those who are walking in the four paths in their progress towards hnal 
beatitude rank as true Ary as in contradistinction to the profanwji vulgus^ 
the Prthagjanas, Their power far surpasses that of common mortals, Tvhich 
is nothing strange, as the notion that transcendent power is attainable by 
man is prevalent among Hindu sects; the Yogin more especially is, to vulgar 
apprehension, a worker of miracles. Further on we shall have occasion to 
revert to this subject. 

The object of the Arya is to reach Nirvana^. It is impossible within 
a short compass "to^r'efer “to all the opinions emitted on the subject; it w^ould 
fill a volume. We will, therefore, limit ourselves to the main points. 

In the first place we must distinguish between the secondary Nirvana 
and the final or absolute one. The former Nirvana, attained by Arhats in 
this life, is virtually tlie same as the Jivanmukti of the Yedantins. It is 
specified by the addition of upddisesa or sa-ujfddisesa in Pali, npadhisesa with 
the N. Buddhists 1. e. having the residuum of a substratum. 

The second or final, absolute Nirvana {nirupadhisesa^ P. anupddisesa) — 
in case of the Buddha usually styled Parinirvana — can only be reached 
after death. By it all suffering ceases, completely and for ever, and in so 


1 To -wit the 3 specified above, with kdmaraga^ attachment, paiigha, antipathy; 
Majih. N. I, p. 432; Aiig. N. II, p. 238; somewhat different in Dh. Sang. 1460. Cp. 
P>ivy. 533; S 53 ; Vyu. % 109. — Five classes of Anagamins are enumerated Pugg. P. 
p. 16 f. Vyut. S 46; cp. Childers s. v. andgdnii. 

2 Asrava, P. a^ava. Their number is three: kama^, bhava- and avijjasaya; or four: 

the foregoing with addition of heresy; Burnouf Intr. 823; Childers s. v. . 

3 I. e. besetting evil propensities of the mind, 10 in number; enumerated Dh. Sang. 
1548; with some variations in Lai. V. p. 59 (where we have to read rdgo for rogo)', 348 

(1. rago^ and add mraksaY, 349- _ „ _ ,,, > 

^ 4 Not only the lower, but also the higher {urdhvabhagtya , P. uddkambhagiya) , see 

Childers s. v. samyojana; the list in Dh. Sang. 1460 shows variations. Cp. Vyu. S 109 - 

5 Fatuamhhida; more about this term in the sequel. , „ ^ j • 

6 The character and qualities of the four degrees of Saints are fully described m 
Mil. P. 102 ff. Cp. Vyu. S 46- — fourfold division of Yogins is: Prathamakalpika, 
Madhiibhumika, Prajnajyotis, and Atikrantabhavanlya; Yogas. Ill, 50, Comm. 

7 Pugg. P. p. 13; cp. Childers s. v. 

8 Wassilief B. 239. 

9 Synonymous terms are Nirvrti, Nibbuti; Amrta, Amata, and Olivers. The terms 
are known also to other Indian sects, with a different shade of meaning. The usual term 
in the Yoga is ICaivalya;^ in the Vedanta, Mukti, h^ksa; m the Nyaya, Apavarga; 
in the system of the Saiva-monks, Duhkhanta. In Caraka IV, 5 occur as synonymous 

with “final rest” : sdnti^ amrta. brahman, nirvana. 1 +1, + 

10 Vyu. S 95 ; Burnouf Intr. 590; Childers s. v. upadiseso, where the remark that 
nirupadhixs with the S. Buddhists a distinctive ejjithet of the Ar^t, must be coi^l^ 

what tlie same author says s. v. “the mrufiadh may ^ ^ 

to one who has attained anupadisesa-nibbana, has ceased to exist . Now the N. Buddhists 
use mrapaJhi exactly in the latter sense, and yet they axe blamed by the author. On 
the confusion in Itiv. p. 30 see above p. 5 c^* 
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far It may be extolled as a blissful state, and as eternal, amrta (apiata). 
Does it imply a complete cessation of consciousness? It does, of course, if 
we draw the logical conclusions from the fundamental principles underlying 
the creeds But not every one draws logical conclusions, and it would seem 
that even in the bosom of the Congregation there reigned some uncertainty 
anent the point in question. This would not be very wonderful. When the 
brethren repeatedly heard how the Buddha was conscious of all occurrences 
m his former births, some of them may involuntarily have been led to be- 
lieve that memory, consciousness survives after death. We may understand 
how in order to prevent fruitless discussions among the brethren the Buddha 
is represented to have laid dowm the rule that the question: “Does the 
Tathagata exist after death, or does he not?” is one of those questions 
that mus^ be set aside as useless and remain unanswered^. 

Practically, Nirv^a means a happy death without fear of rebirth. If 
so, how then can the Buddha be said to have conquered Mara? Because 
he conquered, not, indeed, physical death, but the abject fear of death. 
The means of bringing about that result, consists in representing death 
as something extremely blissful. 


3. SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. 

The striving for Nirvaija requires a good deal of constant spiritual 
exercise, meditation and contemplation, such as with insignificant variations 
are practised by all Indian ecstatics. 

As a preparatory to soaring into the higher regions of thought, must be 
considered the dkdvana, cultivation, cherishing of the sentiments of maitri^ 
benevolence, kanmd^ compassion, muditd, cheerfulness, and ttj>eksd^ indiff- 
erence, equanimity. These four Bhavanas, identical in name and character 
with those of all Yogins^, are otherwise termed brahmavihdra ^ living in the 
spiritual world, and P. appamannd^ Skr. apra77idna‘^ . 

Sometimes a fifth Bhavana is added to the four Brahmaviharas, to wit 
the Asubhabhavana, realisation of the loathsomeness of the body, but in this 
case bhdvand means conception, realisation; synonymous terms are asubhasaniid 
and aiubhapratyaveksd^. There are 10 Asubhas, notions arising from the 
contemplation of a dead body; the names in P. are; uddhu7ndtaka^ bloated; 
vhnlaka^ blackish; vipuhhaka^ festering; vicchiddaka^ fissured from decay; 
vikkhdyitaka, gnawed by animals; vikkhittaka, scattered; hatavikkhittaka, 


1 We refer to the exhaustive and masterly article mbhdna in Childers Diet. Cp. 
D’Alwis, Buddhist Nin-ana; Frankfurter, Buddhist Nirvana and the Noble Eightfold 
Path, JRAS of 1S80; Rhys Davids B. 14. — For the Mahayanist the idea of Nirvana is 
a mere delusion, as we shall see in the sequel. 

2 Majjh. N. I, 426 ff.; 484; Sarny. N. II, p. 222; Mil. P. 145. It is not easy to 
reconcile, unless by sophisms, this agnosticism with the words spoken by the Tathagata 
in Sarny. N. II, p. 232 : „Puggalam passami param marana Nirayam upapannair”. And how 
to explain another passage, Sarny. N. Ill, p. 109, where the theory that the “khlnasavo 
ucchijjati, na hoti param marana” is rejected as being heterodox? 

0 Definition in Yogas. I, 33. 

4 Ang. N II, p. 17 , 0 -, Nip. p. 89; Vyu. S 72; Lai-' V. 35; 371 ; Jat Mala XXXn. 
Childer^ is right iir deriving the P. term from appamana^ as appears from mettani 
dtiam l?havana?jt appamdnain S. Nip. 1. c.; appamdnasatnadhi = appamanna Ang. N. I, 
p. 236; appamanam ceiosamddhim U, 54; cp. Majjh. ISU I, p. 283. We have also aparhndna 
S. Nip. p. 26. 

5 Majjh. N. I, p. 424; Vyu. S S2» Title; Lai. V. 36; guiLDERS s. v. asubho. 
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injured and scattered; lokitaka^ bloody; pulavaka^ full of worms; aitkika^ 
bones \ 

The ten Asubhas, as well as the four Brahmaviharas , belong to the 
40 philosophical Operations or Kammatthanasl These Operations include the 
tenfold Kasina, a kind of mystic Bhavana. The ten objects on which the 
attention at tliis operation must be fixed are: earth, water, fire, air, blue, 
yellow, red, white, light, and ether or spaced The same rite is practised 
by the the X. Buddhists, who tenn it krtsnayatafia, object or base of Krtsna. 
The ten modes of operation are given in the foUo^ring order: /zJ/itz-, pita-, 
iohita-, avadata-j pri/ihJ-^ ap-, tejas-^ vdyu-^ dkdsa-^ and vijndna-krtsndydia?ia^ . 

The 40 Operations further comprise the 10 kinds of anusmrfz, P. 
anussaii, recollection, constant thinking: on the Buddha, the Dharma, the 
Sangha; morality; liberality {cdga^ iydga)\ the gods; death; the body; the 
regulation of inspiration and expiration {dndpdnasmrti}; and quietude^. 

The exercise of Anapanasmrti consists in fixing tlie mind intently on 
one’s own breathing, in connection with certain set subjects of reflection; it 
is a highly valued kind of Samadhi®. 

Four species of Kammatthana are termed Aruppa, belonging to the 
4 incorporeal Brahmalokas; Akdsdiiancdyatana^ place of infinity oL space ; 
Vinndndnancdy., p. of infi nity of clear consciou sness ; Akincanndy,^ p. of n othir^g - 
n essj_ NevasaJindndsanndyK^ p. of nfiit hfir- consciousne ss - r>nr-Tin rnnrnmi ; 

in Skr. Akasanantyayatana, Vijnananant}’ay., Akincanyay., Naivasanjna-nasan- 
jnayatana 7 . Those who by dint of ecstatic meditation soar into those regions, 
have reached a very high standpoint, there remaining but one superior: the 
Sannavedayitanirodha ^ Skr. Sanfndvediiaziirodhai c essation of consciousn ess; 
tlie same have arrived at the corresponding exalted states of vimoksa^ P, 
vbnokha^ emancipation, deliverance®. There is, of course, not much that is parti- 
cularly Buddhist in this system. For we know that Arala Kalama was ^ pro- 
ficient in the state of Nothingness, and Udraka Ramaputra in that of Neither- 
consciousness-nor-unconsciousness, but they were surpassed by the Buddha, 
who attained to cessation of consciousness 


1 Dh. Safig. 264. The corresponding terms Vyu. S $2 are: vinilaha-, vippya^a^ 
•vii>aditmaka~^ Tjyadkmdtaka-, vilohiiaka-^ vikhddtiaka-^ viksipiaka-, z'ldagdkaka"^ and asthi^sanjna^ 
This list counts one term less than the P. Asubhas, for a detailed account of which see 

H.vrdy E. M. 2 68. t - T. 

2 Enumerated from Vis. M. by Childers s. v. ^ They are included in the more 
extensive series of loS Dharmalokamukhas in Lai. V. 34 ff* 

3 See Childers s. v. kasmo. In Majjh. N. I, 423 we^find the 5 elements, earth, 

water, fire, air, and ether or oi pathavlsamd bhavana The 5 elements 

with Vijnana constitute the 6 Dhatus; see Dharma-S. LVIII, note. The following hha- 
vanas 1. c. are metia-, karuna-, mtidita-^ upekkhckhavana ; then ambha; amccasahna; 

finally andpana-saii. . c- • i.- c 

4 Vvu. g 72. The vijndna-k. instead of ^oka-k. recurs in a Pali source, Sanglti-^. ; 
see Childers 1 . c. and Hardy E. M. 252 ff. for a more detailed descriphon. 

5 Ang. N. I, 42. Out of these 10 the first six are given by Childers s. v. 

amissuii', likewise in Lai. V. 34; Vyu. S SlJ Dharma-S. LI\^ . o tt., , t 

6 For the details of this mystic operation we refer to Majjh. Is. x, p,425; b. Vibn. 1, 

p. 70; Vvu. S 53 (where the term is djiapanabiidvandvidhiy. Hardy E. M. 267 ff. Cp, 
WASSILIEF B. 139- T. ^ ^ TVT "1 XT T 

7 Vvu. SS fiS; 1 19; Bltinouf Lotus p. Sir; Hardy E. M. 261. Cp. Majjh. a. I, p. 455 * 

8 Majj. N. I, p. 456; cp. p. 296; Vyu. S 7 °; Dharma-S. UX; the form Sanjna- 
vedayita° in Mhv. I, 126. — In some passages we meet with a loyAdp, 

mental emancipation; viz. appamdnq^ dkfmama, svfit'iaid, and ammUiac,; Majjn. y- p 
p. 297; Ang. N. I, p. 4; in others, five; see Childfrs s. v. vtmutiL The etiiavmukit in 

the Yoga is threefold; Yogas. U, 27, Comm. 

9 Majjh. N. I, p. 165 ; Lai. V. 295; 306; Buddhac. XII, vss. 63; 5 ^. 
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I: results fi‘om the foregoing that the fo ur degree s of Dhyana, P. Thana. 
ab stract meditation, though nom inally, excluded fromTKe''5TSte«ri5rT^ 
tdiluas. are iiotl mg else b ut the four lower stages of ecstasy. Since the 
exercise of Dh}'aii^s contessedly anterior to IBud dh is m \ n\ ^e"'cont:ent ourselves 
With producing the following passage from the racy description by Childers ^ 
^The priest — concentrates his mind upon a single thought. Gradually his soul 
becomes filled with a supernatural ecstasy and serenity, while his mind still 
reasons upon and investigates the subject chosen for contemplation; this is 
tlie first Jhana. Still fixing his thoughts upon the same subject, he then frees 
his mind from reasoning and investigation, while the ecstasy and serenity 
remain, and this is the second Jhana. Next, his thoughts still fixed as before, 
he divests himself of ecstasy, and attains tlie third Jhana, which is a state of 
tranquil serenity. Lastly, he passes to the fourth Jhana, in which the mind, 
exalted and purified, is indifferent to all emotions, alike of pleasure and of 
pain”. Each of the first three Dh3’anas is subdhided into tliree degrees, the 
inferior, the medial and the superior meditation; the ntfamment of the firs t 
Dh yana gives the power of wo rking miracles, rdd/it, P. tddhi. In general 
the Dhyanas secme access to coip oreal (rupa) Brahmalokas, the 

peculiar loka being determined by the degree of Dhyana attained a It is, 
consequently, plain that the 4 Dhyanas represent a lower stage of ecstatic 
contemplation than the 4 Aruppas. 

Sometimes there is question of 5 Dhyanas {paftcangikam fhd?ia 7 }i). They 
differ in no essential point from the 4 Dhyanas, the second stage being 
separated into twoh 

In connection with. Dhyana we have to speak of Samadhi, properly a 
state of most intense concentration and absorption 5 , but in Buddhist writings 
a wider term. There are different sets of Samadhi. The 3 Samadhis are 
Sayitakka-savicara-, Avitakka-vicaramatta-, and Avitakka-avicara. Tliree others 
are Suniiata, void, Animitta, groundless, reasonless, and Appanihita, without 
fixed purpose®, to which correspond 3 states of emancipation 7 . A set of 
4 Samadhis is designated by the qualifications of hdjiahhdgiya^ leading to 
rejection; ikiiihhagiya ^ 1. to firmness; visesabhdgiya, 1. to distinction, and 
fiibbedhabkagiya, 1. to excellence^. 

In Samadhi one distinguishes two degrees, the inferior called Upacara- 
samadhi, and the superior, Appana-S., i. e. initiatory, and penetrating, 
thoroughly grasping 

The original meaning of Samadhi is such that any profound pious medi- 
tation can be brought under that head. Hence it is not to be wondered at that 
the hlahayanists with their ritualistic propensities invented a series of Samadhis 


^ See e. g. Jat. I, p. 58; Mhv. I, 228; Lai. V. 147; Buddhac. XII, vs. 49. Cp. 
Yogas. Ill, 2. 

2 Diet. p. 169. Original text e. g. in Majjh. N. I, pp. 2I; 117; 455; Lai. V. 147, 
439; Mhv. I, 22S; Vyu. § 67. Cp. Buddhac. Nil, vss. 49 ff. 

3 The names of these Lokas in the sequel. 

4 In Dh. Sang. 83 the degrees are viiakka^ vicara, pitU sukha, and citiass ekaggaia. 

5 MR. P. 3$; Yogas. Ill, 3; Sarvad, - - 

6 Ahg. K I, p. 299; Mil, P, 337, -where the 6 Samadhis are qualified as one of 
the 7 Ratnas of the Buddha. — Cp. Yogas. I, I7f, 

7 Dhp. vs. *92 ,and Comm.; Childers Diet. p. 270. The three Vimoksas orVimuktis 
in Vyu. S 73 are: Stinyata, Animittam, Apranihitam. Cp. Dharma-S. LXXII, note. 

^ ^ Vyu. S 55 Nirvedhabhag'ya , synonymous with ttsmagaia, ^nurdhana, ksanti, and 
la'tkikagradharnia. Cp. usinagata &c- Wassilief B. 139; 246; Pali usmdgata = samanat^'a, 
Jat. V, p. 208; nsmtkata., highly proficient, brilliant, Majjh. N. I, p. 132. 

9 Hardy E. M. 257. The same division applies to the Kammatthanas. 
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adorned vdth more or less sensational names, but with no dehnite meaning. 
The number in the Prajha-Paramita is no less than loSh 

Theoretically there should be as many Samapattis as Samadhis. For the 
latter does not differ more from the former than a process going on does from 
its accomplishment. It is, in fact, expressly stated that there are eig|it- _Sama - 
pattis, coinciding with, the four inferior kinds of Samadhi, i. e. the four Dhyanas, 
and with the four Aruppa Kammatthanas. The ninth, Nirodha-samapatti, ans- 
wers to the Sannavedayitamrodha ^ _ 

Reverting to the Kammatthanas, we farther come across the AMraJ>aii- 
kkulasauHd, consciousness of the impurity of material food * 5 . The last of the 
list is Catudhdtu-vavatthdna^ determination of the four elements. 

Besides the forty Operations occasionally occur some exercises not included 
in the list, and yet termed Kammatthanas; e. g. the Sunnata-kammatthana, 
but this is obviously merely another name for Sunnato (sic) samadlri^. 

The base or substratum of an idea, and as such the subject for medi- 
tation is called drammana^ Skr. drambana or, more usually, dlamba?ia'^. 

In the foregoing we have had occasion to name several ideal worlds, 
the corporeal and the incorporeal Brahmalokas. These and similar worlds 
are spoken of in a way as if they constituted parts of the universe. The 
Buddhists, being idealists, make no marked difference between cosmical facts 
based on observation^ and the products of fancy. The one and the other 
belong to their cosmical system, whereof we will try to give a succinct view. 


4. COSMICAL SYSTEM. CLASSIFICATION OF LIVING BEINGS. 

The universe consists of innumerable spheres, Cakravalas, each of which 
has its own earth, sun, moon, heavens and hells 7 . Between those spheres 
are situated certain hells, termed Lokantarika. The centre of our earth 
is occupied by Mount Mem or Sumem (P. also Sineru), around which 
are the principal mountains, Kulacalas® and beyond these the four continents 
or Maha-dvipas, viz. Uttara-Kum, the country of the Hyperboreans; Jambu- 
dvipa, India, to the South of the Mem; Apara-Godana or -Godamya (P. Apara- 
Goyana) to the West; Purva-Videha (Pubba-V.) to the East^. 

Each of the spheres consists of three Avacaras, regions, also styled Lokas, 
worlds, or Dhatus, layers, floors, the lowest being the region of Kama, sensual 
pleasure; higher is the region of Rupa, form, divided into four stages of Dhyana; 
the highest is the region of Arupa, formlessness 

The lowest region is the abode of six classes of gods: i. the four Rulers 
of the cardinal points; 2. the Thirty-three gods; 3. the Yamas; 4. theTusitas; 5. the 


1 Enumerated in Vyu. S 21. 

2 Pugg, P. p. 20, Sarny. N. II, p. 216 (nine Viharasamapattis) ; Vyu. § 68; Burkouf 
Lot. 34S; 789; Wassillef B. 140; 240. Cp. Yogas. I, 42—48. 

3 Hardy E. M. 96, from Vis. M. 

4 Ang, N, I, p. 299. 

5 Arambana in Astas P. Param. e. g. p. 13 8; 269; Vyu. S 21; cp. anaratTthana 
Chandogyopanisad 2, 9. But ala??ibana Yoga^, I, 10 ; 38; 42, Comm. 

6 In an idealistic system where there is no room for absolute reality, as the whole 
world is a product of imagination; in other words: the world is created by DhySna, 
Cp. Hodgson Ess. 28; Beal Cat. 124. 

7 For details see Childers s. v. saiiahka; Hardy M. of B. iff.; Legends So ff. 
Burnouf Intr. 599 ff. ; Waddell Buddh. of Tib. 77 — 104. 

8 Cj). Dharma-S. CXXV, note. 

9 Cp. Vyu. S 154; Lal._V. 170; Divy._2i3 ff. 

10 Vyu. $ 155: rupa-, arupya-dkatiu 
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Nirmanaratis; 6. the Parinirmita-vasavartins h These six Devalokas constitute 
T;vTth the world of men, of Asuras, of Pretas, the animal kingdom and the 
hellS; the eleven Kamalokas^ 

The second region, that of Rupa, or more accurately the Rupa-brahma- 
loka — for Rupaloka in a wider sense includes the Kamaloka — is divided 
into sixteen sections, the abodes of as many classes of gods who are free from 
kama. Beginning from below we have: i. Brahmaparisajjas; 2. Brahmapuro- 
hitas; 3. Mahabrahmas; 4. Parittabhas; 5. Appamanabhas; 6. Abhassaras; 
7. Parittasubhas; 8. Appamanasubhas; 9. Subhakinnas; 10. Vehapphalasj 
II. Asafihasattas; 12. A\ihas; 13. Atappas; 14. Sudassas; 15. Sudassins; 
16. Akanitthas 3 . The abodes of i — 3 are attained by those who exercise 
the three degrees of the first Dhyana, severally. The next three by proficients 
in the second Dhyana; the next three by the adepts in the third Dhyana; 
10 and II are assigned to the fourth Dhyana, and the remaining five to the 
Anagamins'^. 

The Northern texts contain nearly the same names. The first group is 
made up of Brahmakayikas, Brahmaparisadyas , Brahmapurohitas , Maha- 
brahmas S; the second, of Parittabhas, Apramanabhas , and Abhasvaras; the 
third, of Parittasubhas, Apram^asubhas, and Subhakrtsnas; the fourth, of 
Anabhrakas, Punyaprasavas , and Vrhatphalas^. The last five are Avrhas, 
Atapas, Sudrsas, Sudarsanas, and Akanisthas^. 

Higher than the Rupabrahmaloka is the Arupabr., divided into four 
degrees which bear the same names as the Aruppa-kammatthanas®. 

The very lowest of the thirtyone abodes of living beings are the hells or 
places of punishment {naraka^ niraya). The principal hells are eight in 
number and known by the names of Sanjiva, Kalasutra, Sanghata, Raurava, 
Maharaurava, Tapana, Pratapana, and the very deepest, Avlci^. Apart from 
these there is the Lokantarika hell, already mentioned, and many minor hells. 
In the old system of the N. Buddhists there are besides the eight hot hells 
just enumerated as many cold hells: Arbuda, Nirarbuda, Atata, Hahava, 
Huhava, Utpala, Padma, and Mahapadma'°; in the Pali canon we meet with 
the same and a few more: Atata, Abbuda, Nirabbuda, Ahaha, Ababa, Kumuda, 
Uppalaka, Sogandhika, Pundarlka, and Paduma”. In later N. works the 
number of hells is still greater 


I Lai. V. 170; Divy. 200; Burnouf Intr. 212. The gods are longlived, dtghayiika, 
but not immortal; Ang. N. II, 33. The same view is common enough among Hindus- 
e. g. Yajuavalkya Dharmas. Ill, lo; Yogas. II, 5, Comm. 

r eight; to wit the worlds of 6 kinds of gods, of terrestrial beings, 

and of inhabitants of the atmosphere {antanksavasiri). 

3 HMajjh. N. I,p. 329 occur the groups 6—10, followed by Abhibhu; cp. there p. ^27 

4 Childers s. y, jhana7n. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5 Thus Vyu. S 157; the second name is wanting in Burnouf Intr. 212. As there 

ought to be only three names, it is probable that Brahmakayikas properly is a com- 
prehensive te^ for the whole group, as in Pali; see Childers Diet. p. 486. Cp. 
l>har^ma-b. CXXVIII. -r 1 

^ adds. : Asarghisattvas, agreeing with P. Asahhasattas; so,too,Dharma-S.l c. 

mahe/varavVan?^^ wanting in Lai, V. 1. c. Vyu. $161 adds Aghanisthas(!) and Maha- 

^ 3 An account of the exact duration of life of the gods residing in the Akasa- 

nancayatana &c, is found Ahg. N. I, p. 267, ^ 

9 A detailed description of these hells occurs e. g. Aiig. N. I, pp. 141 ff Mhv I 7 ff 
Cp. vyu. S 214, ' i / • 


30 Burnouf Intr. 201 ; Vyu. S 215; Divy. 67. Somewhat different Dharma-S. CXXII, 
wnere Apapa = P. Ababa. 

^tp. p. 123. These terms also denote certain high numerals. 

« E. g. in Karanda-Vyflha. Cp. L. Feee, L’enfer indien, JA 1892 and 1893. 
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Above the hells is placed the animal kingdom or brute creation. Not 
unlikely we have to see in this notion the survival of ancient myths, for 
real animals are living on our planet, the world of men. Higher than the 
animal kingdom is the abode of Pretas, ghosts, spectres, though these beings 
are also placed in the Lokantarika hell^ Still higher is the domain of 
Asuras, demons, among whom ranks foremost Rahu, the personified eclipsed 
The hells, together with the next tliree worlds, constitute the four Apayalokas 3 
places of suffering. Adding to them the state of men, we get the 5 Gatis 
or states of existence^. 

It is difficult for us to realise in how far such theories were matter of 
serious belief. This much is certain that in the canonical books, both of 
the South and the North, we repeatedly hear the Master gravely and in a 
tone of perfect earnest discoursing on his visits to various heavens &c. A 
visit to the Brahmaloka is vividly described by him in the Brahmanimantanika- 
Sutta^. In another passage he asserts that he had received a visit from Brahma 
Sahampati^. Suchlike declarations are numberless, not to speak of the passages 
where in the history of the Buddha the gods, especially Brahma and Indra 
enter as actors, represented with as much reality as the Tathagata himself. 
The Master knows all about the destiny of persons in the life to come, and 
freely predicts where so and so will be reborn, at the same time expressly 
— and suspiciously — stating that he does not use his transcendent faculty, 
as other teachers do, out of greed or in order to deceive the worlds. 

What have we to infer from all this? Whatever may have been the 
conviction and purpose of those who composed the canonical texts, it can 
hardly be doubted that the majority of the believers, both among the laity 
and the monks, have, up to this day, put implicit faith in the contents of 
their sacred books®. 

Besides this system of 31 worlds and their inhabitants, there is another 
in which living beings are distinguished according to their higher and lower 
degree of spiritual excellence; a distinction, it must be observed, of a tem- 
porary character. For the lowest beings in the scale may by dint ofKarman 
rise to the highest rank, and the most elevated can descend, with the exception 
of Buddhas, Pratyekabuddhas and Arhats, who are certain of reaching final 
Nirvana. 

According to this classification the highest beings are: i. the Supreme 
Buddhas; then follow: 2. Pratyekabuddhas; 3. Arhats; 4. Devas; 5. Brahmas; 
6. Gandharvas, celestial musicians; 7. Garudas, winged beings flying through 
the sky like lightning; S.Nagas, snake-like beings, resembling clouds; g.Yaksas^; 

1 Cp. the tales in the Book of Ghost stories, Petavatthu, and Childers s. v- pdo. 

2 Childers s. v. asnro and Vyu., § 171. 

3 Lai. V. 236 mentions three Apayas, without specifying them. 

4 Or six, if the Asuranikaya be added; Burnouf Lot 309; cp. Dhanna-S. LVn, note. 

5 Majjh. N. I, p. 326. 

6 Ahg. N. II, p. 20; Majjh. N. I, p. 458. 

7 Majjh. N. I, p. 464. ^ , 

8 On the other hand it cannot be denied that in later Mahayanist or Tantric works 
we come across instances of thorough going scepticism. In the Vajramatida DharanT the 
Buddha declares : “The hells, o MahjuSrr, are a creation of ignorant men who foolishly 
believe in what does not exist; the hells are a product of their fancy”; BurnoUF Intr. 

p. 544. 

9 This word has in B. writings sometimes a wider and older meaning, viz, that 
of a being to be worshipped or a powerful spirit; Indra e. g. is called a Yaksa; even 
the Buddha is glorified by Upali as an akuneyvo yakkho utiamapuggalo aUdo^ Majjh. N. I, 
p. 386. The term is used synonymously with devaputta Sa.my. N. I, p. 54. In a more 
restricted* sense the Yaksas are the attendants of Kubera as in Hindu mythology; cp. 
Vyu. S 169. 
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10. Kumbhandas, goblins; ii. Asuras^ demons; 12. Raksasas, giants^ monsters; 
13. Pretas, ghosts^ spectres; 14. the inhabitants of helP. 

Of all these only the first three will occupy us; the others need no parti- 
cular notice^ the less sOj because they belong to Indian mythology in general. 


5. ARHATS, PRATYEKABUDDHAS, AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 

Arhats are, dogmatically, all those who are walking in the fourth and 
highesf 'stage of the path leading to Nirvana. They are distinguished by 
faculties far surpassing those of common mortals. First of all then they 
possess the four sorts of paiisa 7 nhhida — in N. texts pVatisdmvid — regarding 
I. Artha; i. Dharma; 3. Nirukti; 4. Pratibhana. The purport of these terms 
seeihs to be: a transcendent faculty in grasping the meaning of a text or 
subject; in grasping the Law of all things as taught by the Buddha; in 
exegesis; readiness in expounding and discussing ^ 

Besides the four distinctive faculties just named, the Arhat possesses 
five kinds of transcendent knowledge, Abhijna (Abhinha); to wit: Rddhi (Iddhi), 
the poy.];er of working miracles Further 'the Divine ear by which he is 
enabled to hear and understand all sounds in the universe^; knowledge of the 
thoughts of others; memory of former existences; and the Divine eye, by which 
he sees all that is occurring in the world and perceives how beings in 
different worlds die and are reborn. There is also a sixth Abhijna, being 
the transcendent knowledge which causes the destruction of defiling passions 5 . 

The Arhat is also endowed with eight Vidyas, branches of knowledge, which, 
however, are nothing else but the six Abhijnas with the addition oi'vipassa- 
nandna and mano^nay iddhi. The latter is properly only one of the 10 Rddhis^ 

Vipassana, Skr. Vipasyana and more correctly Vidarsana, is contemplation 
and the true insight connected with it. It is often mentioned together with 
Samatha, Skr. Samatha, quietude, as an attribute of Arhats. Accordingly it 
is said that there are two orders of Arhats; ^‘the Sukkhavipassaka, the barely 
contemplative plul(^opher, and the S_amathaytnika”','*'he' 'who is devoted^ to 
quietude 7 , - 

The power of working miracles requires the aid of the fourfold Padhana 


1 The series in Vyu. S 166 is: Devas,^agas, Yaksas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Daityas, 
Garudas, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, and Kumbhandas. Several names of these beings are 
recorded % 167—175. Cp. Divy. 148. Lai. V. 184 omits Daityas, but adds Sakra, Brahma, 
the Lokapalas, monks, nuns, lay devotees of both sexes. 

2 See the dissertation of Childers s. v. pattsambhidd. For patibhdna cp. Mil. P. 340. 
Patisambhida, apparently, means speciality, special and distinctive gift. Pratisa^nvid is 
wholly inappropriate as has been pointed out by Childers, Cp. Vyu. S 13 ; Dharma- 
S. LI, note 

3 It has 4 subdivisions, padas ; see Childers s. v. iddhipddo; the passage there 
adduced is identical with Vyu. § 40. 

4 The same faculty belongs to the Yogin; Yogas. HI, 40. 

5 Hardy E. M. 284; M. of B. 38; Burnouf Intr. 295; Lot, 820. Cp. CV. VI, 6, 2; 
Lai. V. 184. Slight variations in Vyu. S 14; the miraculous performances due to Abhijha 
are summarized S IS- Cp. Dharma-S. XX, note. 

6 Childers s. w. mjjd and manoyiayo. For the 10 sorts of Rddhi see Hardy M. of 
B. 500.^ Sometimes there is question of 3 kinds of Iddhi-patihariya, and we know e. g. 
from Ahg. N. I, p. 172, that many monks had the power of peiforming such miracle. 
Miracles, paUhtra, on sacred monuments (ceiyia) of past Arhats, are not rare; Mil. 
P* 3 ® 9 ' There are 3 species of Pratihsrya: rdd/ii~, adesana- and dnusdsantprdtihdrvii : 
Digh. N. I, pp. 212 ff. V}m. § 16. 

7 Childers s. v. samatko; Dhp. p. 425; Wassilief B. 141; Lai. V. 146; 218; Mhv 
I, 120; Vyu. S 90. 
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or Samma-p., right exertion or application consisting: i. in the restraint of the 
senses, Samvara-p.; 2. in the abandonment of sinful thoughts; 3. in the 
Bhavanas; 4. in steady perseverance ^ — Certain spiritual qualities which the 
Arhats share with the Bodhisattvas will be noticed in the sequel. 

The prominent characteristic of the Arhat is Wisdom, Prajna. It is by 
Wisdom that he crosses the ocean of existence; hence he is said to be 
Prajnavimukta. His inferior, the Anagamin, cannot yet reach that ultimate 
goal, but becomes a denizen of"tKe”BraE.hal6kai* by means ^of Samadhi, whilst 
the S akrdagamin and Srotaapanna by virtue of Morality, Sila, occupy places 
intermediate between the BrahmaToka and the xApayasA 

The Arhat.,isjhe__ Arya par excellence, though all others who are pro- 
gressing towards Deliverance are entitled to that denomination. ^In many 
cases Arya, Arhat and Sravaka are controvertible terms. Primarily Sravaka is 
a^hearer^^ ^disciple of Buddha, but it is not seldom used synonymously with 
ArKat or Arya'^, and the compound Ariyasavaka in general denotes a pious 
beliey^r K ^ ^ 

In a later period we see the Mahayanists apply Sravaka to denote the 
primeval Buddhists, but it is with them also a comprehensive term for their 
opponents, the Hinayanists, whom^yye may call Old Buddhists. 

The Mahayanists divide all sons^orBuddHaTlntb three classes, according 
to the y ana, ^ the vehicle they use, the curriculum they go through: i. the 
Ya na of the Sravakas, the lowest; 2. that of the Pratyekabuddhas ; 3. that 
of the^Bodliisattvas In connection with the whole tenor of the passage in 
Saddh. P.’ where ,the three Yanas are spoken of, it would seem that by the 
followers of the Sravaka-yana are meant the Sthaviras or Buddhists of the 
old orthodoxy; with the s econd c lass the solitary contemplative ^philosophers"; 
with the third, the accomplished teacher and preachers. 

Although such a HistinctionTs 'made; 'one sho'uTd ‘know that essentially 
there is only one Yana, the Buddhayana, because ultimately all beings, at 
one time or another, shall reach the same goal. Therefore the Tathagata 
declares that he will lead all beings to final Nirvana, adding: ^^all beings are 
my children”.® 

Both with the Mahayanists and the adherents of the old creed the Arhats 
are inferior to the Pratyekabuddhas or^ private Buddhas. Dogmatically the 
Pratyekabuddha,'^ P. PacceTta-K is a being who has "attained, like a Buddha, 


1 Aiig. N. II, p. 15; S. Nip. p. 74; cp. Dhai-ma-S. XLV; Lai. V. 37; 218; 327. 
The form Prahana in N. texts is a decidedly blundering rendering of a Prakrt term into 
Skr. This is proved by the fact that the verbal expression corresponding to samyak- 
prahana is samyak pradadkati Vyu. S 39> cp. Lai. V. 499* 

2 Ang. N. II, p. 1^5 Vyu. S 39* 

3 Vis. M. I, p. 22 and p. 26; cp. Vyu. $26. 

4 Thus ariya Dhp. vs. 22 is explained p. 180 by Buddhapaccekabuddka-savaka, 
where savaka takes the place of Arhat. Sdvaka-bodki is the knowledge possessed by 
an Arhat, opposed both to supreme Buddha-knowledge and to Pratyeka-buddhi ; see 
Childers s. v. sdvako. The same results from Vyu. SS 4^ — 48- 

s In Ang. N. I, p. 210 the Ariyasavakas are exhorted to keep the Sabbath in a 

worthy manner; here the word can only mean a pious believer. So, too, the g^kapgii 

ariyasavako; op. c. II, p, ^8. _ _ 

6 Burnoup Lot. p. 52; 315. YanikHa, V. yanikaia seems to be synonymous with 

bahuUkaia and bhdvHa (e. g. Sany. N, I, p. 1 14; II, p. 264, MPS. Ill, 75; Mil. P. 140), 

and to mean “gone through, studied, steadily exercised^, pretty much the same as Skr. 
abhyasta. — Por the 3 Yanas see Dharma-S. II, and the references in the note; and 
Wassilief B, 7. Beal compares the Platonic Cat. 124. 

7 In such passages like Mhv. I, 30X, it is not difficult to recognize a hermit under 
the disguise of the term Pratyekabuddha. 

8 Lot. p. 89. Cp. Dharma-S. 1. c. 
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by his unaided powers the knowledge necessary to Nirvana^ but' does not 
preach it. He is not omniscient^ and is in all respects inferior to a supreme 
Buddha. It is a law of nature that he can not live at the same time with 
a Buddha h 


6. BUDDHAS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 

The Buddhas are the highest spiritual beings. So the supreme Buddha 
has said himself; and repeatedly. Now what kind of being is a Buddha? 
Before attempting to answer this question; we have to take a survey of his 
characteristics; external and internal. 

Among the external characteristics of a Buddha the most remarkable are 
the 32 Mahapurusa-laksanas; 3vhich he shares with CakravartinS; Arhats and • 
other eminent persons ^ The number of secondary characteristics; Anuvyahjana; 
is 80. The enumeration and description of those primary and secondary 
marks ; which with insignificant variations are equally found in S. and in N. 
textS; is too long to be here inserted. It will suffice to indicate the chief 
sources of information ^ Besides these marks ; 216 Mahgalya-laks arias or 
auspicious markSj 108 on each foot; are attributed to the Buddha^. 

It is a remarkable custom of all Buddhas that with their Divine eye they 
survey the world six times every days. As something peculiar to Gautama 
Buddha; it is recorded that he measured 12 cubits ; or as others have it; 

1 8 cubits in height. This , tradition is somehow countenanced by the dimen- 
sions of his sacred footstep; Sripada; on the Adam Peak in Ceylon, measuring 
more than 5 feet in length and 2 % feet in breadth^. 

The mental characteristics of a Buddha are divided into three categories, 
each of them comprising a certain sum of qualities: I. the 10 Balas or forces, 
powers; II. the 18 Aveiiika Dharmas or peculiar properties; IIL the 4 Vai- 
saradyas or points of selfconfidence, of assurance. 

The 10 Balas are: i. the knowledge of what is fit or unfit; 2. of the 
necessary consequences of Karman; 3. of the right road leading to any end; 
4. of the elements; 5. of the different inclination of beings; 6. of the relative 
powers of the organs; 7. of all degrees of meditations and ecstasy, as well as 
of their power to purify and fortify the mind; 8. of remembering former 
births; 10. of removing moral corruption 7 . On account of these powers a 
Buddha bears the epithet of Dasabala. 

Sometimes we read of a set of four, of five, and of seven Balas These, 
however, are not peculiar to Buddhas. 


1 CmLDERS s. V. pacceko and the references there. From the epithets khadgavisana- 
katpa^ solitary as the rhinoceros, and vargacarm, mixing with society, associating himself, 
Vyu. S 45 {vaggasanny S. Nip. p. 151) we may gather that some Pratyekas are rigid 
hermits of the wilderness; others more sociable, perhaps living as monks, or at least 
frequenting villages. 

2 Mahapurusa-lakkhanam as a branch of science occurs S. Nip. p. 102; cp. Bfhat- 
Saiphita Chap. LXIX. — It need not be told that Mahapurusa and Purusottama are common 
epithets of Visnu. 

3 See Dharma-S. pp. 53 — 60; and add Mhv. II, 29 ff. and 213 ff.; Alabaster Wheel 
of the Law 115 ff. 

4 Hardy M. of B. 367. 

5 Divy. 95. 

6 Hardy M. of B. 364 ff. Burnouf Lot. 622. 

7 See Dharma-S. LXXVI, with the references, and add Mhv. I, 159, f. where we 
have^ to read, instead of Senart’s conjecture 77ianovibhut{i' anodhikata, i. e. anavadhikaidf 
illimitedness, 2116, anodhikab ala, illimited powers, almost as the MSS. have it. 

8 Four in ^g. N. II, p, 14 1 ; seven in Dh. Sang. 95—102; three with Childers s. v. 
balain, and cp. Dharma-S. XLVIII, note. 
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The 1 8 Avenika DharmaSj otherwise termed Buddlia-dharmas or qualities 
of a Buddha j are, shortly stated, the foUoisnng: i. the seeing of all things 
past; 2. of all things future; 3. of all things present; 4. propriety of actions 
of the body; 5, of speech; 6. of thought; 7. firmness of intention; S. of 
memory; 9. ofSamadhi; 10. of energy; ii. of emancipation; 12, of wisdom; 

13. freedom from hcklenes or wantonness; 14. from noisiness; 15. from con- 
fusedness; 16. from hastiness; 17. from heedlessness; 18. from inconsider- 
ateness h 

The 4 Vaisaradyas (Vesarajjas) are: i. the assurance of the Tathagata 
that he has attained omniscience; 2. that he has freed himself from sin; 

3. that he knows the impediments (antarayika-dharma) to Nirvana; 4. that he 
has shown the right way to salvation^. 

It is quite in keeping with Indian habits that the qualities and functions 
of such a sublime being as the Tathagata - are indicated by a host of 
epithets which more or less assume the character of proper nouns. ^ The 
most common appellations are Buddha, Jina, Sugata, Tathagata; decidedly ^ 
titles are Arhat, Sastr, Bhagavat; many other names are descriptive epithets, C 
as Dasabal^, Lokavid, Purusadamyasaratlii, Sarvajna, Sadabhijna, Anuttara, 
Narottama, Devatideva, Trikalajna, Tripratiharyasampanna, Nirbhaya, Niravadya, ^ 
and the like 3 . ^ ^ ^ 

Apart from the epithets applpng to Buddhas in general,^ there are special 
names for the , Buddha^ of the present period; as Sakyasin ha, Sakyamuni, \ 
Sakyapuhgava, Sakya, Sauddhodani, Adityabandhu (in contradistinction to- \ 
Krsnabandhu, i. e. Mara), Suryavamsa, Siddhartha, Sar\'arthasiddha, Angirasa,| \ 
Gautama 

In the oldest system of historical Buddhism, we have cognizance of, the 
Buddha of the present period had been preceded by 24 others. Their names 
are, in Pali: Dipamkara, Kondanna, Mangala, Sumanas, Bevata, Sobhita- 
Anomadassin, Paduma, Narada, Padumuttara, Sumedha,^ Sujata, Piyadassini | 
Atthadassin, Dhammadassin, Siddhattha, Tissa, Pussa, \ ipassin, Sikhin, \ esj 1 
sabhu, Kakusandha, Konagamana, and Kassapa^. Each of them has his peculiaij | 
Bodhi tree, e. g. Dipamkara the Ficus religiosa, just^ as Gaut^a Buddha, j j 

Many of these Tathagatas are also mentioned in N, writings, but not 
systematically, and lumped together with others of later invention . The last 


I The order slighdy different in Vyu. S 9- Cp. Dharma-S. LXNIX, note. Avini^a 
or avenlya means “peculiar, exclusively proper**; e. g. Jat. IV. p- 35S* 

2’ Ahs:. N. n, 9. See further Dharma-S. LXXVIL 

3 A remarkable string of epithets is contained inUp^ s hymn Majjh. N. I, p. jS6, 

which would afford matter for a complete Buddhology. Rich ^so is ^ ‘ 

and the enumeration Lai. V. 549-564; very poor in ® 7' 

4 Gautama without the addition of Buddha is a rather irreverential term ^ be 
liever. It is only by his opponents and unbelievers (who need not be unfaendly. though) 
thi heis caUed’^“sLmana Gautama'*. The most «verential term is Bhagavat, LorL 

The rendering of this word with “Blessed One" is hardly right, as is bv the “^anm 

of the shortened 6 &agos and bhos. Bhagavat is essenh^y the 

bo«alu, rich; Russian iiifura, a rich man; a meaning naturally passin/into that of . 1. 

Ws to the shortened Vedic vocative bhagos and the stiU shorter ^ 

relation as French Seigneur to Monsieur, t Dorn 

that words properly meaning Oominus are apphed to ecclesiastical worthies, e. g. Dorn, 

""““Ti^Ttor^U revoked in Buddhav. and Jat. Intr. I p 3 & 

are three more Tathagatas, to wit Tanhaqikara, Medhamkara, tore 

are not taken into account, because it was Dipamkara who first predicted the future 

Buddhaship of Gautama Buddha; Dhp p. II7, ,,.orks. 

6 See in HoDGSON Ess. p. 33 ‘he lists drawn from Lai. V. and other woras. 

Thirty- two Tathagatas are enumerated Lot. p. Iij- 
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seven Tathagatas, to Vipasyin, Sikhin, Visvabhu, Krakucchanda, Kana- 
kamuni^ Ka^yapa, and Sakyarauni are common to the North and the South, 
and are designated in N. texts as the Manusi-buddhas. Sometimes we find 
that the four last Buddhas, Sakyamuni included, received special worship^. 

Just as there were Tathagatas in the past, so there will be in future. 
The Buddha of the next following period is Maitreya, P. Metteya, sumamed 
Ajita, at present still a Bodhisattva living, it would seem, in the Tusita heaven 3. 

All Tathagatas are alike, save in a few points of no importance; they 
differ e. g. in size, and in duration of life ; some are born as Ksatriyas, others 
as Brahmans'^. The Law proclaimed by all Tathagatas is likewise one and 
the same, and when it is stated that Gautama Buddha evolved the Law from 
within himself without the aid of a master, the meaning is that by his 
intuition he re-discovered the old truths which had been forgotten in the 
night of dark tmes^. 

A peculiar sort of Buddhas, wholly anomalous, — for they are eternal 
and never were Bodhisattvas, — are the five Dhyani-Buddhas of the Mahayanists: 
Vairocana, Aksobhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha^or Amitayu(s), and Amogha- 
siddhi. Their female counterparts, Taras or Saktis, are: Vajr^dhatvisvarl, 
Locana, MamakT, P^dara, and Tara®. 

It is a common opinion among European savans that the Buddhas pre- 
ceding Sakyamuni are mythical, the latter alone being historical. That theory, 
whether true or false, is entirely opposed to the fixed dogma of historical 
Buddhism. Of course, 'vve may surmise that in original Buddhism the matter 
stood otherwise. Such a supposition is allowable, provided we do not con- 
found an hypothesis of our o-wn making with the facts of sober history. 

Having surveyed the external and internal characteristics of a Buddha, 
we revert to the question: “What kind of being is a Buddha?” The answer 
is given by the Lord himself. Once upon a time the Brahman Dona, seeing 
the Lord sitting at the foot of a tree, asked him: “Are you a Deva?” And 
the Lord answered: “I am not”. — “Are you a Gandharva?” — “I am not”. 
— “Are you a Yaksa?” — ‘T am not”. — “Are you a man?” — “I am 
not a man”. On the Brahman asking what then he might be, the answer 
was, “Know, o Brahman, that I am a Buddha” 7. Here the Buddha denies 
flatly and categorically that he is a man. This dogma has not undergone any 
change by the later development of the creed in Mahayanism. In such an 
authoritative book as the Lotus the anthropomorphism of the Tathagata has 


Konakanmni in Mhv. I, 2; II, 265; Konaganiana on a basrelief 
01 Hharhut, FI XXIX; Konakamana in the edict ofNigllva (Buhler, Academy of 27 April 
1895). Cp. Dharma-S. VI and note and the translation of the Sapta-buddha-Stotra in 
WiLsoNAVorks II, 5. ^ 

2 Already in the sculptures of Bharhut and Sanchi; in the time of Fa Hian at 
Sankasya, Rec. p. 51. 

3 This may be inferred from the story related by Fa Hian, Rec. p. 25; in the 

Lotus we meet him on the Vulture Peak. His future appearance is predicted by the 
Lord in Mil. P. 159. ^ ^ 

u X. present period is by birth a Ksatriya, by genius and conduct 

a Brahman; P. 225. j > j & 

5 See the discussion Mil. P. 217; cp. 236. 

Tn D?’ 1 }} where some variations may be observed. 

V °^1 ^ on Ae origin and character of the 

?f 4 >888, p. 38 if. Cp. also Waddell Buddh. 

ot iib. 340—360; Wilson Works U, 11—25. 

as Sarny. N. I, p. 67: sadevakassa lokassa 
Buddha aggo pavuccatij his title devatideva; his power to free the Sun and Moon from 
Kahu; op. c. pp. 50 ; 52. 
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been reduced to a minimum, and the traits lent to him are not a whit more 
real than e. g. those of Avalokitesvara ^ Consequently, in all penods of the 
creed the Buddha is only anthropomorphic, not a man. What he may have 
been in prehistoric Buddhism, must be left to individual taste and fancy; 
it is no matter of science. 


7. BODHISATTVAS AND THEIR QUALITIES. 

The sublime place occupied by the Buddha cannot be reached before 
his having gone through numerous, nay innumerable existences, and having 
lived in lower and higher states. A being destined to develop into a Buddha 
is called a Bodhisattva; he is, we may say, a Buddha potentid^ not yet de 
facto. Properly “Bodhisattva” simply means “a sentient or reasonable being”, 
possessing hodhi^ but this faculty has not yet ripened to sa7nyak-sa?nbodM^ 
perfect sensibleness. He is, in a word, the personification of what the Yogins 
call buddhisattva ^ potential intelligence, just as the Buddha, the Samyaksam- 
buddha, personifies buddhi, the highest product of nature in most Indian 
systems of philosophy based on cosmogony. 

In the evolution of a Bodhisattva — usually called his course, caryd — 
one distinguishes three periods; i. that of the aspiration {abhimhdra)\ 2. of 
the prediction {yydkarana) by the Tathagata of the period that the aspirant 
once shall become a Buddha; 3. of the tumultuous acclamation {haldhald) at 
the approach of his last births Others distinguish four periods: i. that of 
the intention {7?ia?ias); 2, of the vow or firm resolution (pranid/idna); 3, of 
pronouncing that vow {ydkpra?iidhdnc^\ of the revelation {yivarana)\ Simi- 
larly in N. writings, albeit with some variations: i. Prakrticarya, original 
course; 2. Pranidhana-c., course of the vow or firm resolution; 3. Anuloma-c., 
course in accordance with the vow taken; 4. Anivartana-c., the course in 
which no sliding back is possible^. 

The Bodhisattvas, like the Buddhas, are honoured with various epithets, 
the most common being Mahasattva^. A great number of them are honoured 
by the Mahayanists. The most celebrated, apart from Maitreya, w^ho is also 
known in the South, are Avalokitesvara or Lokesvara and Mahjusri^. It is 


1 The Madhyamikas, reasoning upon the old Buddhist axiom arrive, 

most logicallv, at the conclusion that the Buddha himself is as void and nothing as all 
the rest; Burnouf Intr. 481; Wassilief B. 348; Schmidt, Ueber das Mahayana, 207. 
Implicitlv this absolute Nihilism is contained in the passage S. Nip. p. 203, already 
cited; cp. Majih. N. I, 297; ^Big.USDET II, 239. In absolute truth, Paramartha, there is 
neither ni^odha nor bhava; Santideva, Zapiski IV, p. 219. In other words: there is no 
such thing as Nirvana; it is a mere delusion; the very idea of Nirvana springs from 
Avidya; Beal Cat. 125. 

2 This we may infer from Jat. Intr. p. 47- 

3 Hardy M. of B. 88. -r. ^ t j i i 

4 Mhv. I, I; 46 ff. The prediction, Vyakarana,. of future Buddhahood, takes place 

in the fourth period; it is repeated by subsequent Buddhas. 

5 This we mav render with “Noble Bemg“ though it looks as a veiled synoipnous 
term for Bodhisattva. For mahat is synonymous with buddhi = bodku Other epithets m 


*VvU ^ 23 

6 Vvu. S 23i where the list opens with AvalokUeb}ara; in Dharma-S. Xlt only eight 
are named, and, strangely, with omission of Avalokitesvara; see 

synonymous names, and other divisions. Several Bodhisattvas are honoured by Santideva in 
BodhiLry., chiefly Manjughoja; Zapiski IV pp. 158; 161; f S- On LokeSv^a, al. Mat- 
svendra bp. Versl. Meded. K. Ak. of 1888, pp. 14; 42- See further Waddeli JRAS. 
of 1894, p. Si; Buddh. of Tib. 356 on Avalokita. 

Indo-Aryan Research. HI. 8. 
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hardly to be doubted that these worthies, like so many other Buddhas and 
Bodhisatn-aSj have been canonized after the time of Asoka. 

The being who one day should appear as Gautama Buddha, went through 
numberless births during incalculable ages before he attained Buddhahood, 
after receiving ^ the prediction to his future destiny from 24 Buddhas ^ The 
prehistor}’ of Sakyamuni, the Buddha of the present Bhadrakalpa, in connection 
with the predictions of former Tathagatas, is recorded in S. and in N. Bud- 
dhist texts without material discrepancies^. Memorable occurrences and great 
feats {apaddna^ avaddna) in his prehistor}", are related in a number of tales 
called Jatakas and Avadanas. Such stories occasionally occur inserted in 
other works, but there exist also separate collections of Jatakas and Avadanas, 
some of them reckoned to belong to the canonical books, others composed 
or rather retouched by profane authors. The P. Cariya-Pitaka contains 
35 stories exemplif}ing as many proofs of Paramita furnished by the future 
Gautama Buddha; a Skr. composition by Arya Sura, the Jataka-Mala, describes 
34 Jatakas or Bodhisattvavadanas/. There is certainly some connection 
between the number of stories in Sura’s composition and the epithet Catus- 
trimsajjatakajha of Buddha, although in the absence of a fixed date to be 
assigned to the origin of the epithet, the cause of the coincidence is not 
traceable. As to the 35 tales of the Cariya-Pitaka, we suspect that the number 
has something to do with the number of years passed by the BodhisatU^a 
Siddhartha-Gautama before he attained perfect and complete Enlightemiient 
However that may be, it is not easy to see how bo^ numbers can be 
commeasurable with the 10, or, if we reckon the subdivisions, 30 Paramitas. 

The Bodhisattvas are endowed with many eminent moral and intellectual 
qualities. Their most striking characteristic is compassionateness. They 
represent, in general, active virtue and highmindedness, in contradistinction to 
the Aihats, who are inactive. One might mark the difference between the 
two classes of persons by saying that the Bodhisattvas^ are compassionate, 
the Arhats unpassionate or passionless. """ " „ 

The 10 Paramitas or ParamTs, perfect virtues, are, in Pali, the Paramitas 
of dmia^ almsgiving; sJla^ morality; n^kha 7 n 7 na, renunciation of the world; 
pannd, -wisdom; viriya^ energy; khanti, forbearance; saccay truthfulness; 
adkitthdnay resolution; 77 ieUd or 7 netdiy charity; and upekkhdy indifference, 
equanimity; each of them divided into three degrees^. 

Along with their eminent moral virtues the Bodhisattvas possess such 
intellectual qualities as are conducive to enlightenment, and which are there- 
fore termed Bodhipaksika dharmas, Bodhipaksadharmas, P. Bodhipakkhika, 
“pakkhiya, or Bodhapakkhiya, thirty-seven in numbers. These qualities are 


^ The exact number is 4 Asafikhyeyas and 100 000 Kalpas; Saddh. S. p. i ; Bodhi-v, 
p. II; less definite Nlhv. I, i: “in innumerable Asankhyeyas, numberless Kalpas.“ 

2 Jat. Intr. pp. 4 ff. Hardy M. of B. 89 ff. It should be observed that according 
to the theory of the Lokottaravadins the primeval Buddha, near whom the future Sakya- 
muni made his vow to become a Tathagata, is likewise named Sakyamuni; Mhv. I, i. 
This seems to mean that the later Sakyamuni is an Avatara of the primeval Sakyamuni, 
i. e, Adibiiddha or Svayambhtl; a tenet fully developed in the school of the Aisvarikas; 
see Hodgson Ess. 46; 76. Cp. Waddell Buddh, of Tib. 126; 130; 348. 

3 On similar other collections see S. d’OLDENBURG’s paper “On the Buddhist 
Jatakas“ already quoted above p. 7, note; and Iwanowski’s in Zapiski VH, 289. 

4 Childers Diet. p. 335.^ Vyu. § 34 has likewise 10 P., but with substitution of 
Dhyana, Upaya, Bala, and Jnana for MettI, Nekkhamma, and Upekkha; Pranidhana 
answers^ to the s>monymons Adhitthana. A list of 10 P. also in Dharma-S. XVIII,' but of 
6 in X\II; see the notes there, and add Karanda-Vv. II, 95 cp. on ICss,nti-, Virya-, Bhyana- 
and Prajha-Paramita Bodhicary. Chapp. 8— ii, in Zapiski IV, pp. 17S ff. 

5 Childers s. v. bodhapakkhiyo; Lai. V. 8; 21S; Dhanna-S. XLIII. 
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notj as is the case with the ParamitaSj peculiar to the Bodhisattvas, for they 
belong likewise to the Arhats. They comprize seven categories. 

L The_ four kinds of Smrtyupasthana^ presentness of memory, thought- 
fulness: I. in regard to the body, 2. to sensations^ 3. to rising thoughts j 
4. to Dharma. 

Ih The four kinds of application, right exertion, Sammappadhana, 

N- Samyak-prahana, already enumerated. 

in. The four parts of miraculous power, Rddhipada, Iddhipada; as above. 

IV. The five Indriyas, mental energies, faculties: faith, energy, memory 
or thoughtfulness, concentration of mind, and wisdom ^ 

V. The five Balas, mental powers, not differing from the Indriyas, unless 
in intensicy^. 

VI. The seven constituents of Bodhi, Bodhyanga, Sambo dhyanga, to wit; 
memory, investigation {dkarniavicayd) ^ energy, contentment (prltl)^ calm, 
concentration of the mind, contemplation {samdd/ii)^ and indifference or 
equanimity 

VII. The Eightfold Path, Astangika-marga of the Aryas; already 

treated of. - 

Occasionally we come across other qualifications or faculties of Bodhi- 
sattvas, but they do not belong to the system of 37 Bodhipaksika dharmas, 
and are partly common to Bodhisattvas and Arhats ^ To the latter amiable 
qualities, which should by no means be confined to those saintly persons, 
may be reckoned the four Sangrahavastus (Sangahavatthus), elements of friendly 
treatment; to wit: liberality in almsgiving; affability; officiousness, and co- 
operation^. 

In N. texts the whole career of a Bqdhisattva is divided into ten degrees 
or stages, Bhumis, the system of which is amply described in Mahavasta^, The ; 
most usual names are Pramudita, Vimala, Prabhakari, Arcismati, Suduijay^, j 
Abhiraukhlj Durangama, Acala, Sadhumati (or Madhumatl), and Dharmamegha®. L 

The prerogatives or immunities of being a Bodhisattva are numerous 9 , 
and proportionate to their duties. 

Before leaving this chapter we ought to note that the Bodhisattva births 


1 P. Satipatthana, a compound of sail and upalikana, as already observed by 
Childers; ^an?nukhaw saiim upaithapetva Ang. N. II, p. 38; pratimukham smrtim upa- 
sthapya Divy. 20. See further Sarny. N. I, 180; Lai. V. 218, Dharma-S. XLlV. Synony- 
mous terms are kayagaianusmrti etc. Lai. V. 36; kayagata saiiy kayanupassana ^ etc. be- 
longing to the KammatthSnas. 

2 Dharma-S. XLVII and the references; Vyu. S 4i. The four Indriyas are the same 
with exception of wisdom; Ang. N, II, p. 141. 

3 Dharma-S. XLVIII; Vyu. % 42. The four Balas are the same, except wisdom; 
Ang. N. 1. c. 

4 Dharma-S. XLIX and note; Vyu. S 43; Majjh. N. I, p. 61; Mil. P. S3. Some- 
times only 6 Sambojjhangas are mentioned, memory being excluded; Ang. I, p. 53; here- 
with cp. the Yogaiigas of the Yoga. — As to the rendering of Samadhi cp. the syno- 
nymy of Samadhana and Dhyana in Bodhicary., Zapiski IV, p. 208. 

5 To the Bodhisattvas are ascribed lo Va^itas, mights; Vyu. S 27; Dharma-S. LXXIV. 

6 The P. terms are: ddna^ peyyavajja or piyavacana^ atthacariya, and sanidnaiiata^ 
Ang. N. II, p. 32; in Dharma-S. XIX: ddna, priyavacana^ arihacarya^ and samandrthatd ; 
so, too, in Lai. 39; 183; 218; but priyavdkya and arthakrsyd. Slightly different in Mhv. 
I, 3: ddna^ tathdrthacarya , priyavddya, and samdiiasukJiaduhkkaid ^ i. e. taking part in 
another’s joy and sorrow. — The addition of the words “appertaining to kings” in 
Childers p. 447 is a mistake, as is evident from Ang. N. 1. c, and Divy. 95. 

7 I, 76 ff. The names are: DurSroha, BaddharnSna, Puspamandita, Rucira, Citta- 
vistara, Rupavatl, Duijaya, Janmanidesa, Yauvarajya- and Abhiseka-bhumi. 

8 For references see Dharma,S. L^QV; cp. Dasabhfimisvara in JR AS. of 1S75, p. 4, 
— A list of 13 Bhumis occurs Dharma-S. LXV. 

' 9 Enumerated Jat Intr., vss. 252—258.* 
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of Sakyamuni are frequently called his Avataras, at least with the N. Buddhists. 
In the creed of the N. Church, or of some sects, it is admitted that those 
Avataras had occurred not only in former times, but that the Buddha re- 
tained his power of Avatara, of appearing on earthy as a Bodhisattva, even 
after his complete Nirvana. Such an Avatara of Sakyamuni was the prince 
Kunala, the virtuous son of Asoka^ If we remember that in the Lotus 
Sakyamuni declares his Nirvana to be only a feint for the benefit of mankind, 
we cannot refrain from supposing that the masters of the Mahayana had no 
belief in an histoncal Nirvana ^ In fact, we have seen that with them 
the very idea of Nirvana is a delusion. 

8. MORALS. 

The moral code of the Brahmanist Indians has professedly its roots in 
the Veda, tradition, the custom observed by good men, and one’s own 
conscience^. Buddhist morality is dogmatically founded on, and referable to 
the Buddha, for we read: ‘^Bhagavammulakd no dhammd Bhagavajnnettikd 
Bhagavampatisarand^^^, Yet it does not necessarily follow from this dogma that 
the Buddha was supposed to have invented the whole of morality. On the 
contrary, the Master himself repeatedly extols the morals and virtues of the 
ancient Rsis. “The Dharma”, says he, “is the ensign of the Rsis”^. The 
^emplary life and the great feats of generosity, self-sacrifice &c. of the 
Bodhisattvas might be. adduced as an implicit evidence of what the Buddhists 
themselves believed about the moral faculties of mankind in prebuddhist times. 
But more significant is the explicit statement by the Master that tlie Brahmans 
of Ji^ore were distinguished by the highest moral qualities^. Even the fact 
that the tnie, the genuine Brahman is not seldom represented as the noblest 
of creatures, in contradistinction to those who are merely Brahmans by birth, 
Bhovadins, or as the unbelievers call them, Brahmabandhus, would have been 
impossible if the type had wholly failed in common life. 

In spite of the fore-mentioned dogma, Buddhism has wisely adopted 
many articles of morality and pious customs flowing from the sources of the 
Brahmanist code. WTien the Master commands that the pious Buddhist 
h ouseholder , gahapati ariyasqvaka , ought to perform the five Balis: to the 
family, ”the gii^ests; 'tTie‘ Fitaras, the king, and the gods", it is manifest that 
he draws from the Smrti; and when he appeals to conscience, dt?nan^ noto- 
riously a non-entity in Buddhism®, he authorized a view thoroughly at variance 
with the fundamental maxims of the creed. 


y This is distinctly stated by Ksemendra in Avad. Kalp. Nr. 59 ^ an older redaction 
of this charming tale occurs, as is well-known, in Divy. 403 ff. 

2 SEE. XXI, p. 307, ff. — It is a fact that the half pantheistic, half theistic 
views of the Mahayanists were condemned by their opponents; Wassielief B. 263. 

3 Manu II, 6. 

4 Majjh. N. I, p. 310. 

5 Arig. N. II, p. 51, An exemplary Rsi was the hermit Asita Devala, notwithstanding 
his foUowing heterodox rules {bahtraka marga); S. Nip. pp. 128 ff. Cp. Mhv. II, 30, where 
the text, after due correction, runs thus: “rsipravrajyam pravrajito mulaphalapattrabhakso 
uhchavrttih.” He had exercised the 4 Dhyanas and had realized the 5 Abhijhas. 

6 Brahmanika-dhamma-S. in S. Nip. p. 50. The statement is the more remarkable 
because the same Sutta otherwise is a piece of wholesale and unscrupulous, silly slander; 
cp. Hardy Legends 42 ff. Though the Brahmans themselves are often calumniated, 
their gifts to the monks are always welcome and highly praised; Itiv. p. HI. Praise 
of the true Brahman, S. Nip. p. 116. 

A 7 Ang. N. II, p. 68 . 

If 8 Afig. N. I, p. 149 : “Atta te, purisa, janSti saccam v5 yadi vS musa.” The addition 
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The other sources, the sf?irti-sile tadviddjn and the dcdrah sddhu7id?n of 
Manu, have not been lost sight of by the Buddhists. To these categories 
belong the duties qualified as panclitdpcihhatta and sappurisapahhatta ^ and 
consisting in almsgiving, in ahimsa, and in supporting father and mother h 

It is hardly accidental that almost all passages where moral duties are 
enjoined are either wholly or partly in metrical form, and this circumstance in 
combination with the fact of those passages containing so much that is contrary 
to the fundamental articles of the creed, leads us to the inference that the 
sect originally had no moral code at all, except the prohibitions and duties 
prescribed to the members of the Order, which only partly coincide with the 
laws of society in general. 

If we wish to form a just estimate of the character of Buddhist morals, 
such as laid down in the final redaction of the canonical books, we must 
bear in mind: i. that the prescriptions were intended to supply the wants 
both of the ecclesiastics and of the laity; 2. that the Arhats are, to a certain 
extent, above common morality. The Sa^ge, muni^ has no attachment, does 
nothing what is pleasant nor what is unpleasant ^ Those who are wise abandon 
their children 3 . A man who leaves his poor wife, the mother of his child, 
in order to become a monk, and obstinately refuses to take care of her and 
the child, is held up to the admiration of the world as having done some- 
thing very grand. Still at other times we read that one’s \nfe is the best 
friend, and that a wife is the most excellent of goods, though repeatedly 
women are described as horribly wicked creatures with hardly any exception*^. 
Such inconsistencies are endless. 

There is no formal discrepancy between the two great branches of the 
Church as regards their moral code; but as a rule it may be said that with 
the N. Buddhists moral activity comes much more into the foreground than 
with their brethren in the South. Not the Arhat, who has shaken off all'^ 
human feeling, but the generous, self-sacrificing, active Bodhisattva^ is the ideaT 
of the Mahayanists, and this attractive side of the creed has, more perhaps* 
than anything else, contributed to their wide conquests, whereas S. Buddhism ^ 
has not been able to make converts except where the soil had been prepared 
by Hinduism and Mahayanism^. 

xAU moral laws, either in India or elsewhere, may roughly be brought 
under two heads: i. prescriptions the infringement of which is followed by 
penalty; 2. injunctions the fulfilment of which is meritorious and somehow 
meeting with its reward. The former commandments are everywhere the 
strongest, because they are absolutely necessary for the maintenance of societ}\ 
Therefore they are expressed in the form of prohibitions, as only forbidden 
acts are liable to punishment. The usual Indian term for this category’’ of 
obligations is yama, the second being known by the name of niya?nas, i. e. 
obligations only binding for certain classes of persons, or under certain 
circumstances, though meritorious for all. The principle underl}ing the 


oi sakk/ii, O witness! proves that the whole metrical passage, clumsily joined to the 
prose, has been taken from some DharmasSstra; the lines occur in a slightly dififerent 
redaction in Manu VIH, 84 ff. 

1 Ahg. N. I, p. 151. 

153: “Sabbattha muni anissito na piyam kubbati no pi appiyam.’^ 

3 Therag, vs. 302. 

4 Ud. I, 8; Samy. N. I, pp. 37; 43; Ahg, N. H, p. So; MiL P. p. 205. 

5 In the picture of the Supreme Buddha the traits of the Arhat and the Bodhisattva 
have been blended into an harmonious whole. In Vedanta phraseology, one might say, 
he combines the traits of the neuter brahma?z and the masculine brahman, 

6 cp. Taw Sein Ko in Ind. Ant. XXII, 165; Tar. 262. 
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division of the commandments into two categories is visible also in the 
Buddhist Decalogue, the Dasasila, otherwise termed the ten Siksapadas 
(Sikkhapadas), precepts of training. The ten Silas are all of them binding 
on the members of the Order; the first five on la}' devotees h These forbid: 
I. the destruction of life; 2. theft; 3. unchastit}-; 4. lying; 5. the use of intox- 
icating liquors; tlie other five prohibit: 6. eating at forbidden hours; 7. atten- 
ding worldly amusements; 8, the use of unguents and ornaments; 9. the use 
of a large or ornamented couch; 10. the' receiving of money. 

The prohibitions i — 5 are couched in the same terms for all persons, 
but there is some difference in the application. Thus chastity, brah 7 na‘ 
carya, means in the case of monks and nuns absolute abstinence from sexual 
intercourse, just as in the case of Brahmacarins; for lay devotees it means 
refraining from adultery ^ Theft is, in common life, taking anything that has 
not been given, but a monk commits a tliievish act even if he smells at a 
flower 5 

If persons appertaining to the laity keep besides the first five precepts 
the three next following, at least on Sabbathdays, it is a highly meritorious 
act for which heaven wdll be their re-ward"*. 

The moral obligations of those who have renounced the world extend 
beyond the Dasasila. In their morality three degrees are distinguished, the 
inferior, the middling, and the superior degree. The first two degrees are 
coextensive -with the Dasasila in its strictest interpretation; the third consists 
in refraining from pagan sacrifices, prognostications, astrology and such-like 
professions 5 . No one, unless unacquainted -with Brahmanic literature, wdll fail 
to perceive that this superior morality is nothing else but the rule of life of 
the Dvija in the fourth Asrama, -when he is a Yati or Mukta. It is difficult 
to explain why^ and at what time all such minute prescriptions were deemed 
necessary for Sraraanas, as their vow of embracing a spiritual life would seem 
to be sufficient. The only plausible explanation is that all those superfluous 
details were bodily or with some modifications^ taken from Dharmasutras and 
Dharmasastras, in -wkich they were appropriate, because Brahmans and other 
Dvijas are not obliged by any vow to observe the rules specified. 

Buddhism deserv'es credit for its having discountenanced the coarser forms 
of superstitious rites ^ and degrading ascetic observances 7 . 

The sons of Sakya have as a rule respected the moral feelings and 


1 See Childers s. v, stlam, and his references. Cp. Yogas. II, 30; 32. 

2 The five precepts for the laity are more amply expounded S. Nip. p. 69. 

3 Sarny. N. I, p, 204; Jat. Ill, 308. 

4 A sabbath thus observed is termed aiihan^ko vposaiho; S. Nip. p. 70; Aiig. N. I, 
p. 215; in the Gathas ascnhed to the Buddha we find the phrase: “Etam hi atthahgikam 
ahuposatham, Buddhena dukkhantagunam pakasitam’’. It is curious to hear the Master 
speaking in the 3d person. 

5 An elaborate exposition of all this is given in Samamlaphala-S. and Subha-S. of the 
Digh. N. Cp. BurnoufLoL 463 ff. Even the practice of medicine is forbidden to a Buddhist; 
S. Nip. p. 172, Sacrifices are totally discredited p. 190 ; but Ahg. N. II, p, 43 only 
bloody sacrifices; it is added that unbloody sacrifices [nirarambka yahhd) are approved 
by the Masters, and agreeable to the gods; p. 44. 

6 The metrical parts betray here and there their unbuddhistic origin; cp. above 
p. 69, note. 

7 E. g. the sllavrataparamarsa^ P. sllabbataparamasa , the abuse of moral vo-vvs or 
obsen^ances; Vyu. S I04; Majjh. N. I, p. 433; Ang. N. I, 242; Dh. Sang. 1005. Not 
all Sllavratas are condemned, as appears from S, Nip. p. 196; Dhp. vs. 271; Bodhi-v. 
p. 76; only some (Mhv. I, 292), of the bad and foolish sort, like the govratc, Lai. V. 
259; ^&vraiin^ gofvatika is an ascetic who feeds upon grass like a cow; Majjh, N. I, p. 387 j 
iIBharata V, 3359; kukkuravaiika is one who lives like a dog, a cynic; Majjh. N. 1 . c. 
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social customs of their heterodox countr}’--men and contemporaries ^ Far from 
being indifferent to public opinion, they anxiously avoided giving offence. 
Repeatedly we read how people are scandalized by the behaviour of some 
monks; how the question whether such a behaviour is or is not lawful is 
brought before the Master, and how his decision is always conform to public 
opinion^. In all such cases the Buddha is simply the echo of the public 
voice. This deference for tlie opinion of the world, lokddhipateya , P. lckd~ 
dhipateyya, goes so far that the Congregation, for aught we know, never 
straightforwardly attacks the family and matrimony. Therefore we cannot 
wonder if we meet in the canonical books with a detailed exposition of the 
various duties which children and parents, man “and wife, master and servant, 
friends;'' nee clesiastics and lay men have to observe towards each other. A!’ 
treatise in which, Jh^ Buddha Teases .a young layman^ Jh^^ that were!* 

genemlPr^clino^ the Indian Smrtis, is the Sigalovada; known in a I 

^S. and a fedactibil’3r''0’f moral lessons in pbetickl'fdtnl^'fTTere is no lack.] 
Collections containing beautiful maxims, partly universally Indian in character, 
partly more specifically Buddhist, are the Dhammapada, the Mangala-Sutta, 
and the Udanavargal ‘ 

As a''Tvh'ole- the moral teaching of the Church bears witness to a certain 
breadth of view, not superior, indeed, to what is professed by individuals of 
other persuasions in India, but certainly to tlie usual catechism of other 
Indian creeds, which are moreover mixed up with offensive superstitions. A 
striking example that exclusiveness in matters of trifling importance cannot 
be laid to the charge of Buddhism is the answer given by the Lord to 
Devadatta, when the latter urged him to command that the monks should 
during their whole life abstain from fish and meats. \\e know that the 
Tathagata declined the demand. 

Highly characteristic, too, is the discourse between the Buddha and the 
Licchavi Duke Siha, at Vaisall. On' that occasion the Master declares that 
in a certain manner he teaches the value of action (kiriyavdda)^ and in 
another respect the value of non-action {akiriyavddd)\ that in a certain sense 
he teaches annihilation {ucchedavddet)^ &c. Whereupon the terms used are 
subjected to a process of twisting and distortion to such an extent that all 
definiteness is lost^ 


1 Exceptions as the attack directed against the caste system in Assalayana-S. are 
comparatively rare. The Vajrasuci with its contents stolen from Sankara deserves notice 

only as a literary curiosity. t 

2 Instances occur passim in the Vinaya; see e. g. MV. V; CV.IU. Cp. Yajnav. I, 156. 

3 Text in Grimblot’s “Sept Suttas Palis” ; transl. by Childers in the Contemp^a^ 
Review of 1S76. The N. text is only partially known from a Chinese version; Beal Trip. 
1 12. — A detailed account.~of -the .duties of jmes occurs^ in Minayef Recherches_I, 

^^^“4^Th^MangXT ed.^^and"" transl. by CHILDERS in JRAS. IV, 2 (New s-h UdSnavarga 
transl. from Tibetan by RocKHiLL. The Dhp. belongs properly to &e Therava^ject, 
as we may infer from Jataka-M. p. gSTtr^-tTrS’lntended chiefly for meinFers of 

5 The eating of fish and meat is allowed if it is pure in three respecU, to wit: if 
one has not seen, nor heard, nor suspected (that it has been procured for the pu^ose); 
MV. VI, - it , 14: CV. VII, 3, IS; Majjh. N I, 368 if. From the express proMbition of 
eating the flesh of men, elephants, horses, dogs, snakes, lions, tigers, bears, hyenas, we 
must infer that the flesh of other animals was no forbidden food; lOT- JI, Zo. 

6 MV VI ^i- cn. I, 38; Tib. Leb. 268, The Buddha is both a Kinyavadm and 
an Akiriyavadin, Aiig. N. I, p. 62; Sam. N. I, p. 38: Dammam 

is no contradiction. He does not teach saliam aUfa, nor sadiam»attAt;S^. ^. ^ p. 76, 
he declares to proclaim nothing else but what the loke panditas teach, m, p. ijb. 
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In the same discourse there is a trait of liberal-mindedness which should 
not be left unnoticed. When the Licchavi Duke, who was an adherent 
of the Jain sect, had become a convert to Buddhism, the Master admini- 
stered to him the following charitable counsel: “For a long time, Siha, your 
house has been a place of refreshment for the Nirgranthas. Therefore 
you should deem it proper that alms shall be given to them when they 
come to you”. 

It does not follow that the sons of Sakya much liked the Jains, nor 
that they were latitudinarians in matters of doctrine. On the contrary, heresy, 
mithyadrsii, is considered by them, like by many other religious communities, 
a most damnable sin, to be punished by the torments of hellk Whether 
erroneous views outside the community were considered all equally wdcked, 
is questionable. At any rate some heterodox sects were more abhorred tlian 
others; the g}’mnosophists of the Ajivaka sect e. g. had the reputation of 
being most impious. On a certain occasion the Buddha is asked by a 
wandering mendicant of the Vatsa clan whether any Ajivaka after death can 
become a denizen of heaven, not to speak of Deliverance. The answer is: 
“In the 91 Kalpas, Yatsya, I have remembrance of, I do not remember of 
any Ajivaka having become a denizen of heaven, except one, and he was 
one who acknowledged the effect of Karman {kamiiiavddin) and the value 
of actions (kiriyavadinf 

It is difficult to characterize the peculiarity of the Buddhist code of 
worldly morality, and that for two reasons. Firstly, because its articles do 
not differ from the standard recognized in India; secondly, because the spfrit 
penetrating the prescriptions is different according to the divisions of the 
Church. Buddhism properly being a monastic institution, and the laity but 
accessory, it is natural that social customs and obligations were tolerated, 
after some pruning, if they were not in flagrant conflict with the dogma of 
the Church. Current moral tales were collected and received into the canon, 
after some remodelling and by transforming such tales into Jatakas and 
Avadanas^. By this contrivance the stories have acquired a strongly pious 
tinge, which is less accentuated or wholly wanting in the corresponding tales 
in the !Maha-Bharata, Pancatantra, Brhat-katha, &c. 

The second difficulty arises if we try to reproduce the different shades 
of moral sentiment we discover, on comparing the S. Buddhists with their 
brethren in the North, and further the Hlnayanists with the Mahayanists. 
Hinayanism has gradually been ousted by its opponents, and it may be said 
without exaggeration that the Buddhism of medieval India bears the stamp 

( of the Mahay ana. Now it cannot be denied that charity and mercifulness 
are more predominant or at least more highly extolled in Mahayanist texts 
than in other books, and so it is not to be wondered at that those virtues 
or sentiments have been looked upon as distinctive of Buddhism, even by 
Brahmanical authors, like Bana. The ideal of the Mahayanists, however 
loft}%^ is unhappily marred by the fact that to exemplify their own charity and 
mercTfuIness-thej^ begin "with abjudicating those virtues to all' other creeds^. 


1 Afig. N. II, p. 227. 

2 Majjh. N. I, p. 483. — The doctrine of the Ajivakas — according to their oppo- 
nents — is : natihi kammarn, naithi kiriyam, natthi virijam; Ahg. N. I, p. 248 ; cp. Dlgh- 
R- I, p. 53- 

3 The circumstance that the Jatakas refer the occurrences to the times of the 
King Brahmadatta of Benares, shows that the home of these .tales is the country near 
Benares, and. not Magadha, where Buddhism arose. 

4 Wassilief B. 124. 
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Even towards their brethren of the Hlnayana their feelings were far from 
charitable \ 

As a whole the Buddhists have shown themselves to be less exclusive 
and more liberal-minded than the adherents of other Indian religions inasmuch 
as in propagating their faith they did not attempt to hinduize their con- 
verts. By acting upon so sound a principle they have elevated their creed 
to the rank of a universal religion. 


PART IV. 

THE CONGREGATION. MODES OF WORSHIP. 

I. INDIAN MONACmSM. DISCIPLINARY AND ASCETIC RULES. 

In many countries and at various times there were men who dissatihed 
with the condition of society around them, or disappointed in their dearest 
expectations, fled the bustle, troubles, deceptive pleasures and wuckedness of 
the world in order to seek in solitude or in the company of sympatliizers 
quietude and peace of mind. Nowhere the conditions are so favourable 
for the development of anachoret and monastic life as in India. Climate, 
institutions, the contemplative bent of the national mind, all tended to 
facilitate the growth of a persuasion that tire highest aims of human life 
and real felicity cannot be obtained but by seclusion from tlie busy world, 
by undisturbed pious exercises, and by a certain amount of mortification. 

The time-honoured Indian institution of the four Asramas contained all 
the germs of monachism; more than that, it afforded the example of a saintly 
mode of life. To .begin with the Brahmacarin, he is obliged during the whole 
course of his study to observe absolute chastity; must refrain from intoxicating 
drink; take care not to hurt any living being; avoid the use of perfumes, 
unguents and finery; hold himself aloof from dancing, singing and other 
mundane amusements; show good breeding in all his manners; be clad in a 
deer hide and a red, reddish yellow or yellow robe. Moreover he has daily 
to hegliis food^ T^ese and' similar obligations recur in the- disciplinary 
code of the Buddhists and other mendicant Orders. 

A Bralimacarin may, if he choose, remain a student for life at his teacher's, 
or after the teacher’s death with the family of the latter, which, however, 
according to some authorities, is not necessary Such a Brahmacarin for 
life does essentially not differ from the Bhiksu in a more resected sense, 
otherwise . called Yati, Mukta, Sannyasin, Paxiyg,jaJsiayr4---e-^tl^ who has 
entered the fourth Asrama. The rules of conduct for a Bhiksu or Sannyasin ^ 
have, up to minute details, served as the model for ordainedj^'nijonks of 
yariotts-seets.'’'’" — ^ 

*We can understand that Brahmacarins for life, thirsting after true know- 


1 Huen Thsang qualifies them as “heretics” and accuses them of complotting 
against his life; Voy. I, 246. 

2 See e. g. Apastamba I, i; Gautama II; Manu II. 

3 Apast. II, 9, 21, 6; 8; Gautama III, 3, 7; Manu II, 247. 

4 Apast. II, 9, 21, 9—17; Gautama III; Manu VI, 41— 86. , 
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ledge, followed the lessons and guidance of some renowned teacher; that 
even Bhiksus did the same; and it is highly probable that persons of that 
type constituted the nucleus of distinct sects, which after the death of the 
revered master, or already during his life time developed into congregations 
with their disciplinary regulations, into monastic Orders with distinctive out- 
ward characteristics. 

Although the epoch of the rise of Buddhism cannot be determined with 
certainty, we know that in the days of Asoka the Congregation, Sahgha, was 
a well- organized body in possession of canonical books. Hence we infer 
that it had already existed for a consideiable space of time, as well as the 
rival Orders of the Nirgranthas and Ajivakas. Considering that th_e oldest 
books of the Buddhist canon incessantly speak of the Nirgranthas and Ajivakas, 
and of the frequent bickerings between them and the sons of Sakya, we have 
no reason to doubt that the three Orders were founded almost simultaneously. 
Nor need we be sceptical when we read that the custom of regularly keeping 
\ \he Sabbath, Uposatha or Posatha^ and of preaching on those days was intro- 
1 |iuced in imitation of other sects This is not the only instance. In general 
\ \t may be said that the whole organization of the Sahgha and a good deal 
of the rules for monks and nuns, — if we may trust the canonical writings, 
— were introduced by imitation or by accident. The Master is less a legis- 
lator than an upholder of the law; he invents few new ordinations, he only 
ratifies the public opinion, "and decides in highest instance when there have 
arisen questions among the brethren. The dogmatical fables, invented to 
account for the introduction or ratification of this or that rule, have no 
historical value, of course, but they certainly reflect the theory prevalent in 
the Congregation, and that theory could not but have its root in experience 
Some of those stories are based upon a misunderstanding or distortion 
of the plain text of the rules, so that there can be no doubt about their 
having been invented considerably later than the disciplinary rules to which 
they refer 

The disciplinary and penal code,vQf-tlie Saiigliq, undoubtedly one of the 
oldest, if not the very oldest part of the canonical compositions, barring some 
additional articles, is „the Patiijiokkha,. Skr. Pratimok§a'^ This fundamental 
code of discipline is comiimn to all Buddhissts, in different redactions, which, 
however, agree in all essential points. The Pali version is unquestionably the 
oldest and, accordingly, the shortest. The Patim. for monks contains 227 


1 In would-be Skr. Posadha, an impossible form, because the 0 for am^ being 
secondary, never could produce the change of the dental into the Murdhanya, which 
moreover had disappeared from the Prakrt. — Posaiha occurs Tat. IV, 342 : cp. DMG. 48, 63. 

2 MV. n, I. 

3 A great part of the disciplinary rules of the Order aie represented as being due 
to the incessant misbehaviour of six monks, who, like the six TSrlhikas, always enter 
in company and are equally irrepressible. Instances occur j^asstm in S. Vibh. 

4 E. g. Patim. Pacitliya 43 ; S. Vibh. II, p. 94. 

5 About the m_eaning of this title there is some doubt. In SgE, XIII, p. XXVIII 
it is asserted that paiimokkha means “Disburdening, Getting free.*' iThhapptly*''^^ 

caii^ pratimuhcati is not pamuhcati, and denotes exactly the reverse, viz. “to put on, fasten, 
bind.” It never has another meaning in Pali, nor in older Sanskrit. If we compare the 
phrase patimokkhasafnvarasamvuia Ang. N. II, p. 14, where the word cannot but denote 
“a covering accoutrement, a protecting armour”, with the standing explanation tavt 
pali, rakkhati (Childers p. 363; Minayef Pratim. S. 1 ), though erroneous in accessories, 
we conclude that Pratimoksa was taken in the sense of cuirass, or rather “something 
serving as a (spiritual) cuirass.” Cp. the term kavaca, used in a later period by Buddhists 
in a similar acceptation, and dharntakaheuka; the Bodhisattva is sannahasusanmddha- 
varmdakavaeda, Led. V, 2 1 7. 
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articles all in all; the Chinese version of the Dharmagupta sect numbers 250, 
the' Tibetan 253, that of the Mahavyutpatti 259 h 

It has been ordered by the Lord that the Pratimoksa is to be recited 
twice a month, on the Sabbath of the 15th (or 14th) of the halfmoiith, in an 

assembly of kt least four monks ^ At the end of each section the reciter 

asks whether any of the brethren present has transgressed one of the articles^ 
If so, the transgression must be openly confessed; if not, the recital proceeds. 
It is usual that the monks confess their sins to each other before the cere- 
mony. Thus the disciplinary code is at the same time a formulary of confession. 

Quite distinct from the Pratimoksa in origin and purport is the summary 
of a^Ati£ Allies _kno\yn as jheJDh^ahgas, the complete observance of which 
is only possible for monks wlio, hlce’^tlie "brahmanical Vanaprasthas or Vai- 
khanasas, lead the life of hermits in the woods. The number of the Dhutangas 

or Dhutagiuias is 13 in the , South, 12 in the Norths. We will treat of them 

severally in the order followed by the Pali sources. 

I. Pamsukulika, scil. is the rule that the dress is made of rags 

taken from a "clust ' or' refuse heap. This rule is not observed by alT monks, 
no more than several of the following practices. So far as we can judge, 
there always were in the Sahgha cenobites and hermits, Aranyakabhiksus, the 
latter more rigid and partizans of an austere mode of life, Dhutagunavadins 
or Dhutavadas, as whose head in the times of the Buddha is considered 
Kasyapa, P. Kassapa the Great 5 . This predilection for a solitary life is 
strongly expressed in many poetical songs, as if inspired by the fresh air 
of the woods 

II. TrjifcTvarikay _ P. tecivarika is the precept enjoining the possession of 
no more than three robes at a time. This rule is binding on all the brethren, 
abstraction made of occasional exceptions. 

III. Painicjapatika, P. piridapatika is the rule to live on^^food obtained 
by begging from door to door. Those who are strict observers' of the rule 
make no use of food distributed by tickets {saldka^hhattd)^ of food given to 
the Convent {sangha-bhattd)^ of invitations for dinner. The last is contrary 
to the custom of the Buddha and his attendants, who regularly receive and 
accept invitations. 

IV. Sapadana-carika, explained to mean a proceeding from door to door 
in due order when begging 7 . 


1 Translations of the whole Patim. have been published by Minayef (in Russian), 
and by Proff, Rhys Davids and Oldenberg in SBE. XIII; of the part for monks by 
Dickson in JRAS. VIII (New s.), and of the Chinese version by Beal, Cat, pp. 204 ff. ; 
of the Tibetan version of the Naihsargika section by Hutii, 

2 MV. II, 4, 2. ■ 

3 jTARDYTTTvr. 9, 73, 97 ff. 120; Beal Cat. 256; for other references see Dharma-S. 
LXIII, note. On the 28 merits of the Dhutangas see Mil. P. 351. Synonymous or 
nearly so with Dhutahga is sanlekha^ austere observance, Vyu. S 24 S> 

P. p. 69; Majjh. N. I, 42; MV, VII, 3. 

4 This and the following terms , when masculine , denote the persons observing 
the rule; Pugg. P. p, 69; in Dharma-S. the mas c. refers to guna. 

5 Dipav. IV, 3; V, 7; Sarny. N. II, 156; Diyy, 6l; 395. The sect which is said 
to observe more rigidly than any other the Dhutangas, are the Kassapiyas, ICasyapiyas- 
— JOhittavadin in a less technical sense occurs Jat. I, 130. 

6 Marked instances are the Khaggavisa^ia-S. (Nr. 3 and Nr. 12 of S. Nip.); Therag. 
vss. 51S — 526. The rigorists have much in common with the Pratyekabuddhas ; cp. above 

p. 6i, note. N , r . 1 f 

1 The Skr. form is savadaftam, an adverb (as in P.) qualifying the manner 01 
begging of an ascetic; it occurs e. g. Mhv, I, 301; Vyu. % 263, but it is not expressly 
included in the list of Dhutaiigas. In Vis. M. (cp. Childers s. v.) safadana is inter- 
preted by att~avakhan^anctf and ddna “cutting” with ava-khandanaj but ddnci = khanddfiOf 
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V. Aikasaiiikaj ekasanika, the rule of eating at one sitting k 

VI. Pattapindika, an article wanting in the N. enumeration; and enjoining 
“eating from one vessel only”. 

VIL Khalupascadbhaktika, P. khalupacchabhattika, the prohibition of 
taking a meal after it has become improper to do so; this has been inter^ 
preted as partaking of food already refused and superfluous k 

VIU. Aranyaka; P. Arahnaka, living as a hermit in the woods. 

IX. Vrksamulika; P. rukkhamulika, residing at the foot of a tree. 

X. Abhyavakasika, P. abbhokasika, living in an unsheltered placed. 

XI. Smasanika, P. Sosanika; living in or near a cemetery. 

XII. Yathasan starika, P. yathasanthatika; said to be “taking any seat 
that may be provided”; evidently wrong, for samstara is what is spread; 
santhata^ spread. The nuns are forbidden to observe this, a prohibition which 
would have no sense if the term had the meaning assigned to it. The 
word denotes “spreading a night-couch where one happens to be”-^. 

Xni. Naisadyika, P. nesajjika, enjoining a sitting posture while sleeping k 

The articles IV and VI are absent from the N. list, which on the other 

hand has a special Namatika (anga), the use of felt for clothing^. 

In theory it is meritorious, but not obligatory for all monks to observe 
all of the Ahgas. The articles VIII — XI do not apply to nuns, XI — XIII are 
e> ^resslv forbidden to them : Sramaneras ancrSramaiiLeris are excluded from 
the observance of II, for the simple reason that they are not yet members 

of the Order. Lay devotees are allowed to keep the rules V and VI, but 

none of the others. 

The 12 articles of the N. list are more logically arranged than the 
13 Dhutahgas m Pali; it is plain that the first six are rules for all members 
of the Sangha, whereas the last six are intended for the Arannakabhikkhus k 


2. ADNnSSION TO THE SANGHA. NOVICES. ORDINATION. 

‘r Persons desiring to renounce the world and embrace the life of a monk 
yor nun, may be admitted without any distinction of rank or caste, with a 
ffew necessary restrictions; e. g. murderers, robbers, persons with contagious 
^diseases, slaves, soldiers and the like are excluded. The act of admission 
is termed Pravrajya, P. Pabbajja, properly denoting in general “leaving the 
world, adopting'" the" ascetic life.” The ordination properly so called is the 
Upasampada, by which one becomes a monk of nuir^ith all the privileges 
belongm’g^-iro^e Order. The Upasampada may be conferred on all wdio 
have previously been admitted to the Pravrajya, except those who have 


wTiereas avakhandana [apakhaitdancC^ = apaddna. The rule is superfluous, being included 
in the foregoing. 

1 Cp. ekdsanabhojana Majjh. N. 1,437, The form AikSsanika occurs A.stas. P. Param. 3S7. 

2 For the scholastic interiDretations we refer to Childers D. p. 310. 

_ 3 In Brahmanist woiks abhrdvakdhka ^ Ram. I, 43, 14; Manu VI, 23. It is quite 
possible that the P. term- answers to this word, as has been suggested by Oldenbero; 
Dharma-S. p. 49. 

4 Cp. Astas. P. Param. 387* Analogous words ydtraiatralaya and yairdsiamiiasdyin 
in Brahmanistic Literature. 

I 5 Cp. Therag vs. 904; 1120. — Vyu. $ 49 has the form Naisadika. 

I 6 In CV. X, 10 the wearing of ?iamaiaka is forbidden to the nuns; the use of felt 

f^or a covering is allowed; V, ii; 19. 

7 Some prescripts of the most nugatory character for this class of persons are 
found CV. VIII, 6. ^ 
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committed heinous crimes, eunuchs, hermaphrodites and the likeh As to 
nuns, there are 24^ blemishes disqualifying them for the Upasampada^ For. 
the admission of Sramaneras, i. e. young novices, or rather seminarists, is 
required the consent of their parents and an age of full seven years. 

The broad distinction between the first admission, Pravrajya, and the 
Ordination, Upasampada, is clear enough, but if we descend into the details, 
the matter becomes embarassing. It would seem that at the rise of Buddhism 
the two terms denoted notliing else but what they originally mean, the 
former: “leaving one’s home to become an ascetic”; the latter: “accession’" 
to the Order. It appears from Scripture that the Buddha, after converting 
the Five mendicant friars, further Yasas and other young men, gathered 
around him sixty Disciples, who in a very short space of time passed through 
the four stages, and asked the Master for the Pravrajya and the Upasam- 
pada simultaneously, whereupon the Lord received them^. After a while 
the Disciples who had been sent abroad to propagate the Law, returned 
with persons who wished to receive Pravrajya and Upasampada from the Master 
himself. This circumstance led the Buddha to the consideration that 
it would be well if henceforth the monks were permitted to confer them--,, 
selves Pr avraiya ^jamLLLpasampada on candidates. He accordingly gives to 
the monks that permission, and adds : “Let him (who has to receive P. and U.) 
first Ills, hair and beard cut off; let him put on the Flasayas, adjust his ^ 
upper robe so as to cover one shoulder, bow down before the feet of the 
monks, and sit down squatting; then let him raise his joined hands and utter: 

I take refuge in the Buddha, in the Law, in the Congregation”. Thrice. “I 
ratify, 0 monks, the P. and U. with this threefold formula”^. Afterwards, 
however, this regulation was cancelled, in so far as he ordered not to confer ^ 
the Upasampada, unless by a ceremony in which a formal motion ifiatfi) is 
followed "By^iree questions S; ‘Even* in this amended form the Upasampada 
is nothing else but the solemn consecration of the Pravrajya, as the story 1 . c. 
shows^. Cases of persons receiving simultaneously P. and U. are not rare; 
even in, the days of Asoka the lay devotee Bhanduka received P. and U. in 
the same moment, and Arhatship to boot 7 . As twenty years is the lowest 
age at which a man is qualified for U., it follows that a boy who has become 
a S raman era at eight, will have to wait 1 2 years before he can receive Upa- 
sampada^. It seems questionable whether in the beginning of the spread of 


1 The circumstances disqualifying persons for admission and ordination are minutely 
expounded MV. I, 39 — 76; cp. Hardy E. M. 17 ff. Vyu. S 271. Not a few of these 
disqualiBcations are merely theoretical; e. g. eunuchs and hermaphrodites are excluded 
from the Upasampada, as if these physical disabilities were unknown at the Pravrajya. 
More than absurd is the exclusion of Snakes; MV. I, 63. 

2 CV. X, 17; Vyu. S 27 1 - 

3 Jat. Intr. p. 82; MV. I, 6; 7. Cp. above p. 24. 

4 MV. An extended form of the Trisarana-gamana is: ‘'Buddham saranam 

gacchamfHvipaSanam agryam; Dharmam s. g. viraganam agryam; Safigham s. g. gananam 
agryam.” Vyu. § 267. . 

5 iNS'atthicatuttha; 28; Skr. jhapticaturtha-(karmopasampanna) Vyu. % 270. In 

border countries the conferring of U. is allowed in a chapter of four monks, besides 
the Vinayadhara; MV. I, lo, 12. 

6 It results from MJ^p^I, 76 that the U. need not be preceded by a formal Prav. 
For the Senior who confer^ the U. asks the canditate: “Are you a human being?” etc. 
Such a question is always foolish, but excessively so if the candidate has already been 
examined before. 

7 Bipav. XIT, 62 f. 

8 Childers D. p. 532; cp. p. 305, where the Samanera is compared with '‘a deacon”. 

A deacon of 8 years is something strikingly original. Hardy E, M. 45 has much better 
understood the character of a Samanera. 
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Baddhism children were admitted, notwithstanding the tale of Rahula’s Pab- 
baja 7 ia'^. However that may be, the Sramaiieras are no more Bhiksus than 
the Brahmacarins, their model, are. They are Sramanoddesas, Sramanodde- 
sakas, P. Samanuddesas, i. e. aspirants for the state of monk, persons destined 
to become monks, in a word, seminarists ^ One of their duties is to learn 
the ten Siksapadas^. 

Converts from other, heterodox sects, who desire to receive P. and U., 
are subjected to the same formalities, and have moreover to pass a probation 
time, Parivasa. Only two^ classes of persons, viz the Jatilas, fire-worshippers 
witli matted'hair, and the Sakyas, received Upasampada — there is no question 
of Pravrajya — without a probation time being imposed, the former because 
they believed in the retribution of moral actions, and the latter because the 
Master wished to grant a privilege to his kinsmen‘s. 

The passages and testimonies adduced seem to warrant the conclusion 
' that the real Ordiriati on or Consecration takes place by the Upasampada, 
whereas tliT^Pravrajya is the act by which' the candidate formally declares 
his"intention' to talce the vows. The regulations prescribed in Scripture 1iave 
been colferted in the manual for various Kammavacas, Skr. Karmavacanas, 
ecclesiastical resolutions s. 

In a chapter of at least lo monks — under certain circumstances only 
5 , as already remarked above — the candidate, after having provided him- 
self with the requisite, alms bowl and robes, and chosen his spiritual leader 

I or tutor, Upajjhaya, is ^examined by the president of the chapter^ concerning 

) his eventual disabilities, his name and the name of his spiritual tutor. These 
things being ascertained, the candidate requests to be ordained, whereupon 
f the president formally proposes to the chapter to assent to this request, 

twice repeated. If the assembly by their silence give the consent, the presi- 

dent exhorts the newly ordained brother to stick to the four Necessaries 7, and 
‘ to avoid during his whole life the four capital sins. All things above tlie 
Necessaries, though not absolutely forbidden, are to be considered superfluities. 
V It would be difficult to point ^ out a single case in Buddhist writings, 
sacred or profane, that the sons of S^ya kept to the four Necessaries, except 
the hermits. As to the four capital sms, which we shall meet again under 


1 The more so because, MV. I, 50, the Lord expressly forbids to confer the Pra- 
vrajya on a boy under 15 years of age.'^'In Tibet a Sramanera can receive a socalled 2d 
consecration in his sixteenth year; in China it is not unusual that at the same age the cere- 
mony of hair-shaving is performed; the Culakanta-maiigala in Siam is a rite performed 
in the 9th, iith, 13th, or 15th year. All these customs may be called “pagan accre- 
scences”; Koppen Rel. des B. II, 265; Hardy E. M. 18; Gerini, Chid tikant amah- 
gala, 2;' 29. 

^ 8. Vibh . II, p. 139; the femin. is Sramanodde^ikS, Div. 160. 

The rule now followed in Ceylon (Hardy E. M. 23) is exactly the 
counterpart of the Brahmanic Upanayana. 

4 MV. I, 38. 

5 The manual has been published under the title Kammavakyam, syn. with Kam- 
mavacam, by Spiegel, with Latin transl. ; partly by Dickson with English transl. i n TRAS. „ 

s.). Cp. Bowden in JRAS. of 1893; Hardy E. M. 44; Bkjandet TlT 
2727MVrT, 28; 30; 76; 77. A “collection of Kammavacas” in Frankfurter’s Handb. 
pp. 142—150. Cp. also the Kalyani InscHplion of A. D. 1476, text and transl. by Taw 
Sein Ko, Ind. Ant. XXII._ 

6 Wrongly 'called Dpajjhaya in BiGANDET 1. c., contrary to MV. I, 76: cp. 7.^, 

1 The 4 Nissayas (MV. I, 30; 77) are: fiiidiyalopabhojand^ living bii a pittance pt 
begged pamsukulaavara, from adiistheap; ruWiamulasemsa?m, lodging, it, tke 

i'o(St ot d puiamutiabhesnj/a, cow urine as medicine. The corresponding Skr. terms 
of fhe.I^i^rayas are: pamsukula^ pindapata', and puthntikiabhesajyciy an unsuctes- 
ful attempt at rendering puUmutta into Skr. Vyu. % 266. 
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another head, the vow of the ordained monk to abstain from all sexual inter- 
course as long as his life lasts, is contrary to the theory that one may, under 
circumstances, leave the Orders 

The ordination of nuns is performed almost in the same manner as . 
that of monks. She who proposes the candidate is titled the Pavattim^ 
Regarding the Upasampada ceremony in the old N. Church we possess 
few accounts, but sufficient to show that it was, essentially, the same as in 
the South. In course of time some modifications have been introduced which 
we must leave unnoticed 3. 


3 . CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. LODGING. FOOD AND 
MEDICAMENTS. 

The complete, distinctive dress of the monks consists of three pieces, Trici- 
vara, P. Ticivara; to wit: P. Ahtaravasaka,' Uttarasahga, and SahghatT'^. An- 
other name for the habit after the colour, is Kasaya, P. Kasaya, Kasava, 
tawny, reddish yellow. In the South the usual colour is yellow S; in India, 
at least In ' the Middle Ages, it was reddish. 

The description of the garments, as well as the identification of sundry 
other names, is attended with some difficulty. The Antaravasaka is a lower 
garment, somediing like a petticoat, hanging low down, and bound to the 
loins with a girdle, kdyahandhana^. As synonymous is given Nivasana, but 
the description of this garment by Huen Thsang is somewhat different 7. The 
Uttarasanga is the garment covering the breast and shoulders, and reaching 
somewhat below the knees. Something like it is the Sankaksika, according 
to Huen Thsang, but the P. Sankacchika occurs elsewhere as another gar- 
ment, and not belonging to the official dress®. Whether the Patinivasana, Skr. 
Pratinivasana, may be identified -with the Uttarasanga is a matter of doubt^. 
Sanghati, properly meaning ‘^a doublet” may have had a similar history as 
this English word. Once we meet the expression ‘‘the (two) Sanghatis folded 
together” to denote a third garment after Nivasana and Pratinivasana^®. We 
infer that the Sanghati, a kind of cloak, is so called because it is folded and 
composite 


1 Hardy F. M. 46. 

2 CV. X^^iy. 

fTor Pravrajya and Upasampada in Tibet, see Waddell, Buddh. of Tib, 178; 1S5; 
cp. Hodgson Ess. 139; 145. 

4 MV. I, 76; VIII, 13; 15; 20; 23; CV. X, 17. In Skr. the same, only Antaravasaka; 

Vyii. S - 

5 The red Kasaya was not wholly unknown; see e. g. Therag. vs. 965. 

6 Bigandet II, 274. This agrees with the “ample plaited petticoat, named Sam- 
fabs” in Tibetan; Waddell op. c. 201. 

7 According to Voy, II, 3 the three robes are Sanghati, Uttarasahga and Sahkaksis, 
but p. 69 Sanghati, Sahkaksika and Nivasana 1 The exact shape of the Nivasana MV. 
I, 25 cannot be determined. 

\ 1 8 CV. X, 17. The Sahkaksika is likewise distinguished from the three Clvaras; 
als© Vyu, 1. c., where also a Pratisahkaksika is mentioned. 

I j 9 MV. I, 25; CV. Vm, II; 12; Vyu. 1 . c,_ 

• \ Y HV. 1 . c. Cp. the expression pandiidiikulani san^ka£^k 7 dya sivayaii sma Lai. V. 
334^ jin the same work p. 231 the Sanghati is not reckoned as a Civara: san^kdifpinda- 
paira-fwarad/idrafte^ia sthiiam^ 

^ II Legge, following Eitel, defines the S. as the “double or composite robe, reaching 
from the shoulders to the knees, and fastened round the waist”; Rec. p. 39, note. 
Waddell op. c. 200 says the S. is “the Lower patched robe, and fastened by a girdle 
at the waist.” 
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It is a peculiarity of the official habit that robes should be made out 
of patches imitating the ricefields of Magadhah 

Raiments occasionally used by monks and nuns are the Varsasatl, P. 
Vassikasatika, rain-cloak; and the Snatrasataka, P. Udakasatika 

It is' meritorious for the laity to provide members of the Order with 
clothing. A great distribution of robes to the local Sahgha is held immediately 
after the Pravarana, at the close of the rainy season. The ceremony of that 
distribution, elliptically called KathinaA is common to both divisions of the 
Church. 

The use of foot covering is, in most cases, for the monks a luxury, and 
in the South almost unknown. In Scripture various descriptions of possible 
and impossible shoes are expressly tforbidden; sandals and plain slippers not 
absolutely so^. Umbrellas are a superfluous article, except in particular cases. 
The use of fans, and of a plain sort of chowries, is allowed 

Besides the three robes the monk’s equipment, Pariskiira, P. Parikkhara, 
consists of an alms bowl or pot, patra, P. paiia; a girdle; a razor, vdsi; a 
needle, sug^ ahd' a water- strainer, P. parissavaim^ . The pot is 
somHii^s carried m a kind of net or purse, thavikd^ perhaps only by her- 
mits The razor serves for shaving the hair and the beard. As a rule the 
brethren shave one another once a fortnight. 

In the North the ascetics are in the habit of carrying as a distinctive 
a^taff, khakkhara. The walking stick of an ascetic is also known in the 
South, under the name of kattara^. 

' According to universal Indian custom they use tooth sticks, da7itakdstha^ 
P. dantakattk€t or dantapona^. 

Another article, the rosary, now so common in all Buddhist communities, 
does not date from very old times. Whether it was invented in India, is an 
open question. It is certainly not of Buddhist origin. 

On the residence of the monks the sacred tradition affords much, ap- 
parently trustworthy, information. We are told that the Retreat during the 
rainy season, the Vassavasa or Vassa, Skr. Varsika, was instituted in imitation 
of the same institution with the heterodox sects During that time the monks 
are forbidden to travel, and have to arrange for themselves places to live in. 
There are two^pe^iods for entering upon Vassa, Vassupamayika”, a longer 
and a shorter one ,TFie”Tformer beginning at full moon of Asadha; the 


1 Ananda was the first who skilfully contrived to put together such a robe; MV. 
Vin, 12. The_^mber of patches, varies according to the difference of sects; -Wassi- 
LiEF B. 267. 

2 Vyu. 1 . c.; MV. VIII, 15; 20; 23; CV. II, l; X, 17. 

3 Rathina, hard^ ’ denotes *'raw cotton.” ' The^^fl^giilations regarding Kathina are 
minutely set forth MV* VII, I, and explained in SBE. XIII, l8; XVII, 148 ff. Wassi- 
LiEF B. 85; 88; Beal Cat 216. Among the N. writings there is a Kathitiavadana, 
Hodgson Ess, 19. The spreading out of the raw cotton is termed Kathinastarana, P. 
Kathinatthara ; Vyu. % 266. 

4 More details in MV..2“8. Cp. Bigandet II, 286; Hodgson Ess. 19. 

5 CV. V, 22 ; 23, Commonly the leaves of the Tala palm are used as fans. Hence 
the name of Talapoins given to the monks in Transgangetic India; Yule-Burnell, 
Glossary s. v. 

6 See Childers s. v. parikkhara and his references. Many more Parikkharas are 
enumerated JPTS.^of..,l.88;7,^^ p. 27 . 

7 CVp-VHX 6-5- Jut. Inlr. pT 55I ' The Magadhi-Prakrt form is thaiya^ Skr. sthagika 

8 Vyu. S 273; Voy. II, 33. For {kattara)yaUhi, ^danda see Childers s. v. MV. V, 6; 
CV.JV,, 4 iV,a 32 . 

9 CV. X, 31; Voy. II, 55, note. 

10 MV. Ill, I. 

11 Skr. Varsopanayika, Divy. 18; 489; Vyu. S 266, 
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latter one month later; both ending with the full moon of Karttika\ With 
the N. Buddhists the usual period of Retreat was three months, from the first 
of Sravana to the first of Karttika^. 

It is not clear where in the first times of the Order the brethren, apart 
from the hermits, had their abodes, either during the Retreat or during the 
other part of the year. It was not necessary that a great number of them 
lived in the same place, for the half-monthly recital of the Pratimoksa did 
not require an assembly of more than four persons. Now-a-days it is custo- 
mary in Ceylon that the monks during the Retreat leave their monasteries 
and live in temporary huts. But how to reconcile this with the following 
statement of Buddhaghosa ^‘They are to look after their Vihara, to provide 
food and water for themselves, to fulfil all due ceremonies, such as paying 
reverence to sacred shrines, etc., and to say loudly once, or twice, or thrice: 
“I enter upon Vassa in this Vihdra for these tliree months?” And besides, 
the avowed object of the institution is to keep the monks from roaming 
about. Therefore we amve at the conclusion that the tenor of the regu- 
lation comes to this: during the rains the monks must stay in a monastery 
or any other fixed abode; in other seasons they may do so. 

In the beginning, as the tale goes, the monks had no fixed abodes, 
sayandsa?ia, P. sendsana. They dwelt in the woods, at the foot of a tree, 
on a hill, in a grotto, in a mountain cave, a cemetery, a forest, the open 
air, on a heap of straw. Now a rich merchant of Rajagrha wished to erect 
dwellings for the reverends, and the Lord Buddha gave his assent saying: 

allow you, 0 monks, abodes {layana^ Imd) of five kinds'^; Viharas, Addhayo- 
gasS, towers (Prasadas, Pasadas), stone houses with a flat roof (Harmyas, 
Hammiyas) and crypts”. On hearing from the monks that the Lord had given, \ 
his assent, the merchant had in one day finished 6o dwelling places. The 
Lord gave thanks to him by the same stanzas as • were uttered by him on 
accepting the gift of the Jetavana; a circumstance which points to some con- 
fusion in the ti-adition^. 

The very absurdity of the story is interesting, because we may gather 
from it that edifices as above , specified were in possession of the Sangha 
when the MV. and CV. were composed. 

The term Vihara does not only denote a monastery, but frequently a 
temple, a striking instance of which is afforded by a passage in Huen Thsang’s 
Travels, and it is quite so, too, in Ceylon, where the word is more generally 
applied to the place where worship is conducted, whilst the dwelling of a 
monk is called a Pannasala^, The most unambiguous, if not the most common 
term foriTln^astefy'" is Sangharama. Undoubtedly every great monastery 
had a Vihara or temple annexed to it. We know this with certainty of 
Nalanda, and Samath near Benares®. 


1 MV. Ill, 2; the translators (SBE. XIH, 300) add in a note: “Very probably 
this double period stands in connection with the double period prescribed in the Brah- 
manas and Sutras for most of the Vedic festivals.” 

2 So at least in the 7th century of our era. Voy. II, 492* 

3 Cited SBE. Xni, 1. c. 


^ MV.. 5; CV. VI, 2. . . » . 

5 Explained by ■TBuddhagfao'Sa' ^ (SBE. XIII, 171) by “suvavvavangageha , 1. e. a 
house of gold and tin? Childers s. v. ^ves “shaped like a garuda bird”, which points 
to a reading suvanna” (or supannct)- vihanga. Suvarna for Suparna is not unknown to 
some N. texts. 


6 CV. VI, 9 ; MV. I, 30; III, 5. 

7 Voy. II, 221; Hardy E. M. 129 

8 Voy. II, 355* 


description of a Vihara, 200. 


Indo-Aryan Research. III. 8. 
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The cr\pt or cave, gii/idj above alluded to, must be a room wholly or 
partly excavated in a rock The oldest crypts known are those of Barabar 
and Xagaijuni in Bihar which were given by Asoka and his grandson Dasa- 
ratha to the AjTvikas, those inveterate opponents of the Sahgha. 

The house where the chapter assembles for celebrating the Uposatha is 
called in general Uposathagara, in Simhalese; Poega A famous Uposatha 
hall in Ceylon was the Lohapasada or Brazen Tower. — The cells in a mo- 
nastery are termed in Pali Jfarwena^ Occasionally we read of kutis, huts 
or sheds, inhabited by ascetics. 

A matter of considerable interest is the institution of Parishes, szmd. 
Like so many other regulations of the Church, the institution is due to the 
irrepressible Six monks 3 who were as indefatigable evil-doers as the six Tlr- 
thikas. After the Lord had ratified the recitation of the Pratimoksa once 
every half-month, the Six recited it every one before his own companions. 
The Master, being informed of it, ordered that the Uposatha should be at- 
tended by the whole community. Now the question arose: “how far does- 
the whole community extend?” This was settled by a prescription that it 
should extend as far as one place of living. Now at that time Kappina^ the 
Great dwelt near Rajagrha. Plunged in meditation, he felt a doubt: “Shall 
I go to the Uposatha service or shall I not go?” The Lord understanding 
the thoughts of Kappina, left the Grdhrakuta and instantly appeared before 
the eyes of Kappina Having taken the seat presented to him, the Master 
asked Kappina, whether he had not felt the doubt just mentioned. On re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, the Lord proceeded: “If ye Brahmans do not 
honour, regard, revere the Uposatha, who then will do it? Attend the Uposatha,. 
Brahman' do not neglect to gos.” Kappina promised to do so, and the 
Lord^ appeared again on the Grdhrakuta ^ Still the monks remained in un- 
certainty as to the question: “How far does a place of living extend?” There- 
fore the Buddha prescribed to mark out the boundaries of a parish, smd, 
in tliis way: first, the marks are to be mentioned, such as a mountain, a 
stone, a forest, a tree, a road, an ant hill, a river, a water-sheet. This being 
done, a competent monk has to bring forward a motion that the Sangha may- 
decree to fix by such marks the boundary of a parish for common residence 
and common celebration of the Uposatha 7. Some abuses partly occasioned 
by the crossness of the Six were successively remedied. 

Reverting to the monasteries, we observe that the most reliable and de- 
tailed accounts about the actual state of the Sangharamas in the Middle Ages, 
both in India and in Ceylon, are due to the Chinese pilgrims. It appears- 


1 Cunningham Corp. Inscr. I, 30; Ind. Ant. XX, 361 ff. 

2 Hence amij^anvemyam, in their successive cells; MV. II, 8. 

3 Ckabbaggiya, in Skr. Sadvargika^ Sadvargiya; Divy. 329; 396; 489; Vyu. § 281^ 
Their names % 282 are: Asvaka, Punarvasu, Nanda, Upananda, Chanda, and Udayin. In 
P. sources Assaji and Punabbasu(ka) are directly named as belonging to the group, but 
it appears from MV. and CY. passmz that Nanda, Upananda, Channa and Udayin were obstinate 
sinners and quite worthy to be reckoned among the company. Assaji is likewise one of 
the Five, but in Vyu. 1. c. (cp. § 47) Asvajit and Asvaka are different persons. 

4 In N. writings ICapphina, Kaspina, Kaphina, etc. See SBE. XX, 2; 198. 

5 An unequivocal acknowledgment of the precedence of Brahman^'Tn spiritual 
matters, and of their giving in generaLa good example. 

^ According ^ to the Mahay 3 .nists Sakyamuni is properly always residing on the 
Grdhrakuta, and it is only an illusion when men imagine they have seen him in other 
places^ SEE. XXI, Other Indian sects say: the Atman is kuiastha, 

1 i j ^ fixing of boundaries of a parish isimam sammamiait) as 

related Dlpav. XIV, 26; Mahav. pp. 108 ff. Cp. also Manu VIII, 246.* 
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that the Avasikas^, resident tnonks, those staying at their own monastery, 
had a life free from care owing to the liberality of the kings and pious laymen. 
“The regular business of the monks is to perform acts of meritorious virtue, 
and to recite' "their Sutras and to sit wrapt in meditation. When stranger monks 
arrive, the old residents meet and receive them, carry for them their clothes 
and alms-bowl, give them water to wash their feet, oil with which to anoint 
them, and the liquid food permitted out of the regular hours. When (the 
stranger) has enjoyed a very brief rest, they further ask the number of years 
that he has been a monk, after which he receives a sleeping apartment with 
its appurtenances, according to his regular order, and everything is done for 
him which the rules prescribed” All this harmonizes with the rules how 
stranger monks, Agantukas, should be received, as laid down in the P. Vinaya3, 
which contains" likeXvise minute rules for departing monks, Gamikas, for monks 
when going their begging round, Pindacirikas, and" for those" living ' in the 
woods, Arahhakas+. 

It is'^aTmalter of course that the conduct of the necessary business in a 
monastery is almost wholly entrusted to such brethren as are thought fit for 
the office and in due form appointed by the Sanghad An important office 
is that of the apportioner of food, Bhattuddesaka, Skr. Bhaktoddesaka. In 
the days of the" Buddha tliis' office was held by Cabba, who- at the' same 
time was the reguk^qr of the lodgings, Senasanapanuapaka, ^Sayanasanavarika^. 
Other charges said to have been instituted by the Master are: the_keeper of 
s tores, Bha ndagarika^_Bhandagopaka ; the recipient of robes, Clyarapatigglhaka, 
ClvaragopakayThe distiabutor of robes, Civ’arabhajaka] "of rice gruel, Yagu- 
bhajaka, Yavagucai-aka; of fr uits , "Phalabliai aka , Phakcarakaj " of hard 
fot)dJ 'TChajjakabhajaka, Khadyakacaraka; of trifles, Appamattakavissajjaka^; 

tickets, Salakagahapaka; the keeper of rain-cloaks and bathing- 
clothes, Sstiyagahapaka or VarsasatTgopaka; the peeper of alms-bowls, Patta- 
galiEpaka; the superintendent of the gardeners, Aramikapesaka; of the Sra- 
mafieras, Samanefapesaka®. Some other offices the character of which is but*^'‘ 
partially inferrible from the names occur in N. som*ces; e. g. the Panlyavarika," 
who has charge of drinkable water; the Bhajanavarika, who has charge of the t 
vessels. Less clear is the meaning of Upadhivara or Upadhivarika, probably 
an intendant or steward 9. The Parisandavarika may be the guardian of the 
grove around the monastery^®, and the Mundakyanasanavarika the person 
who has to lake care of the lodgings temporarily not in use. 

Now and then we read of certain offices for which no formal appoint- 
ment by the Sangha seems to be required. Such an office is..,tliat of Nava- 
karmika, P. Navakammika, the overseer of a new building, architect, who is 
designated on the demand of some lay devotee who wishes to erect a building 


1 Naivasika is the term Vyu. S 270. 

2 Fa Hian, Rec. pp. 43, f. 

3 Minutely ^describ(5d .,CV. VIII, 2. In Vyu. S 270 an Agantuka differs from an 
AgSmika; riof unlikely the former' is a stranger, a visiting monk; the latter one who 
returns after a longer or shorter absence; but cp. Divy. 50. 

4 CV, VIII, 3; 5; 6. 

5 TTames df 'ItniCLionaries in CV. IV, 4; VI^^2I| Vyu S 274. 

6 DabBTl^£QTapma""war^T^ he "T^^^ized Arhatship when he was 

seven years old and had to endure much vexation at the hands of the brethren; for 
his history see the passages referred to by En. Muller JPTS. of 1888, p. 4^* 

7 Perhaps the same as the bhandahhajaka Vyu. 1. c. 

8 Vyu. 1. c. has only presaka. 

9 decidedly not “an attendant”, as appears from Divy. 542; cp. 50; 54; 237. 

10 For parisandd cp. Divy. 344- 

6 *** 
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for the Congregation ^ The function of a proxy or agent, Veyavacca- 
kara^, may be held by an inmate of the monastery {ardmika) or a laymans 

In ancient times no distinction in rank was made between the monks, 
except such a one as is connected with age and superior knowledge. There 
were, of course, Senigrjes, , Sthayiras, P. Theras, and Juniores, Daliras, Daharas; 
Upadhyayas, P. tJpajjhayas or Upajjhas, i. tutors, and Sardhaviharins , P. 
S^ddhiviliarins or Saddhivihankas, fellows Acafyas, P. Acafiyas, professors, 
and Antevasins, apprentices; but there is no question of anything like hie- 
rarchy. ’“This "state of things has continued in Ceylon, where, indeed, each 
monastery has its Maha-Nayaka, prior, but he is no more than pdfims inter 
pares. This was not exactly the case in India during the Middle Ages, at least 
in the Mahay anist establishments. For shortness sake we refer the reader to 
Huen ThsangS. 

The prescriptions in the canonical writings concerning food are framed 
in such a manner that both the rigorous hermits and the more temperate 
cenobites may be satisfied. Art. 39, Tit. 5 of the Pratimoksa says: ‘Tf a 
monk, unless he be sick, shall request for his use, or shall partake of deli- 
cacies, to wit: ghee, butter, oil, honey, sugar, fish, meat, milk, curds — it is 
a Pacittiya sin.” Tins prohibition is not in accordance with the permission 
to eat fish and meat^ with the restriction that it should be pure in three respects: 
unheard, unseen, unsuspected. The restriction being utterly futile, since it is 
impossible not to suspect how meat and fish are provided by butchers and 
fishers, die antinomy remains in full forced. Yet the origin of such an in- 
congruity, like of so many other antinomies, is not far to seek. It has been 
the constant study of the Congregation to imitate the morals and customs of 
fashionable people; they ardently desired to pass for Aryas and therefore made 
an excessive use of the very word. They began with taking for their models 
tile Brahmans and the Brahman ascetics, though in course of time they did 
not scruple to spread the most unworthy lies about a class of men of whom 
intelligent foreigners like the Greeks speak with admiration. Now the use of 
fish and meat was allowed to Brahmans under certain restrictions®, but the 
ascetic had to refrain from meat and honey 9 . The Indians acknowledge that 
the decreasing use of animal food and complete abstinence is a peculiarity 
of theKaliyuga; with other words: a sign of degeneration We may safely 
assume that the Buddhists followed the prevailing custom of the times, and 
that in other countries they have done, the same'^ 

The spiritual sons and daughters of Sakyamust earn their living by their own 
exertion, i, e. they must beg their food, like the Brahmacarins, but with 'this 
difference that they are not allowed, as the latter are, to ask for alms by 


5 ; Vyu. 270. Occasionally nuns are Navakaininikas: S. Vibh. 

II, p, 21 1. 

2 Wrongly rendered into would-be Skr. with Vaiyavrtyalcara, Vyu. $ 270; Divy. 52. 
It should be VaiySprtyakara. 

3 S. Vibli. I, 221. Cp, SBE. XIII, p. 23 for another interpretation. 

4 Vyu. S 281; Sardhainviharin in Divy. i8; 299. 

5 Voy. I, 143? Ilj 7R The title of Karmadana for the underdirector is probably 
a'^mistake. The word itself occurs Vyu. $ 281, but not as a title. For the titles of 
Viharasvamin and Mahaviharasvamin see Fleet, Corp. Inscr. Ill, 279- 272 

6,MY--VI, 31.5.XV. Vni, 3. Cp. above p. 71. • 

7 The Buddha himself is represented as eating" the pork expressly prepared for 
him by Gunda, and thus proved t}so facto that he was no Buddhist. 

a Gautama XVIH, 27—38; Apastamba-I, 5, 17, 29 ff. Manu V, 27. 

9 Apastamba II, 9? 22, 2; Manu VI, I4J single exception in Gautama III, 31. 

10 Cp. Manu V, 22. ^1 » 0 

“ Bigandet II, 294; Hardy E. M. 92. 
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words The son of Sakya must be calm and dignified in his deportment ^ 
after the model traced in a beautiful passage in the historj^ of the Bodhi- 
sattva 3 . The traits of the Bhiksus of ancient India continue partially visible 
m the Simhalese monks of the present dayh 

The use of ghee^ butter^ oil^ honey and sugar is permitted to the members 
of the Order in time of sickness, by way -of medicaments. Rules for pre- 
paring various kinds of medicaments, as well as medical and surgical ope- 
rations, are prescribed in the Vmaya^, so that we get some notion of the 
condition of medical science in the period when that part of the canon was 
composed. 


4. THE PIL\TIMOKSA. DISCIPLINARY MEASURES. 

The Pratimoksa is divided into eight Titles or heads, each of them con- 
taining a greater or smaller number of articles. 

The first Title treats of the Parajika dhamma", case involving expulsion 
from the Congregation. It contains in all redactions four articles on the most 
heinous of offences, to wit: breach of the vote of chastity; theft; taking life; 
falsely laying claim to superhuman (utiarimaiiussd) gifts®. 

The second Title has thirteen articles bearing on offences involving suspen- 
sion and a temporary exclusion. The term is in Pah Sanghadisesa, in Skr. Sangha- 
vas^sa^. The agreement bebveen the various redactions is pretty close 

The tliird Title treats in two articles of Undetermined cases, Aniyata 
dhamma 

'"“'The fourth Title, headed Ni ssaggiya Pacittiya dhamma, on offences 
requiring expiation by forfeiture, numberst&ifty''^articTes, somewhat differently 
arranged in the various redactions, but otherwise nearly identical 


1 Mil. P. 230. 

2 Deportment is termed irya, P. iriya; the four ways of deportment, iryapaiha^ iriya- 
tatha are: w alkm^r. standing, , sitting, lying down; Burnouf Lot. 296; Intr. 168. 

3 Lai. V. 23 orMhi.JJ,,id 7 - 

4 Hardy E. N. 309; 312. 

5 MV. VI, I. Medical requisites are termed gildnapaccaya, jlaiiaprajyayahkau 
sajya, Vyu“'“§''23'9. The four requisites (paccaya); are cwara^'^ndapata , sendsana^^pA 
bkesajja; consequently virtually the same as the four Nisr^-yus'^^-with 'the'''0iiry 'difTefehce 
tlt^'the Nissayas are intended for hermits, the Paccayas for monks in general. Some- 
times pariskara is used as a third synonymous term, e. g. Divy. 143. — Eor the five sorts 
of oil see S. Vibh. II, p. 88. 

6 MV. VI, I— 15; 17— 21. 

7 Skf. Parajika dharmah, Vyu. S 256- The true etymology oi parajika, adopted by 

Childers, is due to the sagacity of Burnouf. The word is a regular Taddhita deri- 
vative of a lost substantive pardja or something like it, connected with a verb para -f 
ajatt, to drive away, whence p. p. p. pardjita. The derivation from pardjayati, proposed 
in -and intended as an improvement upon Burnouf’s, is grammatically 

impo^ssible. 

8 The offences in Vyu. S 257 are: Abjcalrmacarya, Adattadana, Vadha, Uttaramanusya- 

dharmapralapa. . . m 

9 Vyu. t. c. 7; Wassilief B. 82. The Chinese transcription San-ka-hi-shisna (Beal 

Cat. 2lb) points to a third form nearly allied to Sanghadisesa. Neither a Skr. Sangha- 
vasesa nor Sahghatisesa, i. e remnant of the Saiigha, renders a satisfactoi7 meaning. 
Equallv unsatisfactory are the lucubrations of Childers s. v. . v 

The offences specified Vyu. § 258; Vibln^I, 1 16 — 186. Cp. Beal 1 . c. . j 


Vyu,, S 259: Dvav aniyatau. , . , - 

12 for Pacittiya, which answers to Skr. Prayascittika, the N, Buddhists have payatUka, 
an iniaginary word, further corrupted by scribes or editors to papaitika, pdpaniika. For 
Nissageiva the same blunderers give Naisargika; it ought to be Nai^argika, Naassai|ika. 
For the names of the offences_ s 5 Y 6 raUy. 5 £S^Jf.“-..S.?i°;i=P- 
op. c. 215; Huth op. C. 
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The fifth Title, on matters requiring expiation, Pacittiya dhamma, com- 
prises ninety-two articles in the P. redaction, whereas the Chinese version and the 
Vyutpatti number ninety. The contents are highly interesting, as affording a 
glimpse of some ancient customs among the members of the Order. Here 
we can only refer the reader to the text itself and the translations h 

In tire sixth Title are treated the Patidesaniya dhamma, four kinds of 
offences which require a simple confession to be expiated^. 

The seventh Title is a miscellaneous collection of rules of good breed- 
ing and deportment, called Sekhiya dhamma, or Siksa. The number of the 
rules is 75 in P., loo in the Chinese version, io6 in Vyutpatti^. The greater 
number in the Chin, version is caused by the addition of 25 articles, from 
60 — 85, relating to decorous deportment in regard to sacred buildings. 

The eighth and last Title contains seven rules for settling legal questions 
or cases, Adhikaranasamatha dhamma. The rules are only indicated by 
technical terms for Ends of sentences pronounced. The terms are: 1. Sam- 
mukhavinaya, application of the disciplinary rule (to the person) in presence; 
Sativinaya, application of the discipline in case of full consciousness (of the 
accused); Amulhavinaya, the same in the case of one not being insane; 
Patifinaya, sentencing one who confesses (being guilty); Yebhuyyasika, sen- 
tencing by majority of votes; Tassapapiyyasika, proceeding against the ob- 
stinate; Tinavattharaka, covering over as by grass 

The Pratimoksa for nuns is mutatis mutandis a copy from that for the 
male members of the Sangha. The number of Titles is equal, but the 
arrangement of the articles differs considerably without any obvious reason. 
Many regulations, just as in the Pratimoksa for monks, have their origin in 
the incessant delicts of Six nuns, who are lewd, and commit other delicts, 
apparently without lasting damage to their spiritual character and monastic 
saintliness. 

In order to enforce the prescriptions of a Code, no community can do 
without a system of coercion for well defined cases. The means of coercion 
at the disposal of the Sangha are not harsh, but quite sufficient. The severest 
punishment is expulsion from the community. This measure is enacted 
against thdse Tvho‘'are guilty of a Parajika sin. In one case we read that 
an aspirant for the Order, a Samanuddesaka, is expelled, nasitaJ>. 

A slightly less, severe proceeding is the formal banishment, Pabbajaniya- 
kamma, enacted against monks who have committed such a Sanghadisesa 


j j I The offences are specified Vyn. g 261. 

1 j 2 ^ Pratidesaniyani are: BhiksunipiiT.(]akagrahaua, Paiiklivaisa- 

rfeyavadanivaritabhukti, KulaSiksabhangapravrtti, and Vanavicayagata, terms which would 
be difficult to understand without the more elaborate text of the Code. 

3 Vyu. S 263. The 150 Sikkhapadani spoken of in Afig. A. I, pp. 230 ff. cannot be 
^yidentified with the Sekhiya rules, though it may be that the Sikkhapadas of little and 

minor importance mentioned CV. XI, i refer to them. The long-winded verbiao-c is 
obviously intended to leave the matter in obscurity, 

4 Notwithstanding the anecdotes invented after date in CV. IV, i— 14 the real 
purport of most of the terms cannot be made out. The terms Vyu. g 264 are: Sam- 
mukhavinaya, Smrtivinaya, Amudhavinaya, Yadbhuyasikiya (printed text: Yadbhuyahlsl- 
klya), Tatsvabhavaistya (?), Trnastaraka, Pratijiiakaraka. The Chin, interpretation is wholly 

I different or mistranslated, Beal op. c. 238. On comparing CV. I, 2 and 1 8 we perceive 
, that in_ case of Sammukhavinaya the defendant is codetabba; in case of Sativinaya save- 
^ iabba; in case of Amulhavinaya avaggena (= amulkend) dpatimi Ziropetahba; which does 
i not agree with the anecdotes , but better with grammar. ; Sativinaya e. g. is “discipline, 
i chastising, correction by reminding one of his duty.” 

\ 5^S. ,Vibh. II, 139. Cp. Vyu. g 265 ndsamya. 
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delict as specified in Pratimoksa, Title 11, Art. 13 ^ The banishment is not per- 
petual, but can be repealed, provided the delinquent show repentance ^ 

It is not easy to make out the difference between banishment and removal;, 
Nissarana, if there be a real difference 3. The removal usually consists in a 
Parivasa, a period of living apart, of probation for five or ten days. Should 
one during that period sin again, one must begin the term anew^" Another 
sort of penance attached to the commission of a Sahghadisesa sin is the 
Manatta, consisting in the offender being placed for six days under restraint. ^ 
The offender himself should duly ask in the full chapter for such a penance 
after confessing his sin. If he conceals his sin he is subjected to a Parivasa 
of one day or longer 5. 

Against a monk unwilling to acknowledge his fault an act of suspension ' 
or temporary excommunication, Ukkhepaniya-kamma, Utksepaniya, has to be 
carried outj the restoration after his having become repentant is teraied 
Osaran^ ^. 

Other measures of maintaining discipline are the act of warning, Tajjaniya, 
TaijanTya; that of putting under tutelage, and that of making amends 

(to the laity) Patisar amya^. 

The rehabilitation, Abbhana^ of one who has undergone Parivasa,^ or 
Manatta, is an imp orUnt official ^ act ^ which requires an assemUy, of inore.than 
twenty ‘'members of the Sahgha^. 

' A very exceptional punisliment seems to^jDe the Brahmadanda, which 
from other sources we know to have been the curse 'inflicted by a Brahman. 
Shortly before his Parimrvana the Lord enjoined to Ananda to impose the 
Brahmada nda on the monk Chanda. Ananda had evidently never heard of 
such a punisiiment, for he asked: "But what sort of penalty is the Brahma- 
danda?” whereupon he received in answer: "Let Channa say whatever be 
likes^ the brethren should neither speak to him, nor exhort him, nor admonish 
him”^°. This penalty, manifestly consisting in declaring a person socially dead, 
was afterwards inflicted', 'with ‘the happy “ result that Channa felt remorse, 
mended his ways and ere-long attained Arhatship. 

One of the means of discipline is confession. In theory all sins must 
be confessed, at the recital of the Pratimoksa,, but as this ceremony takes 


I S. Vibh. I, 179 ff. = CV. I, 13. Other cases in 14. The term in V}ti. 1. c. isV 
Pravasaniya. 

CV. I, 16. 

f I/a MV. IV, 4. X, 6 . 

/ / j4 A Parivasa is also prescribed for followers of heterodox sects who desire ad- 

/ mittance to the Sahgha. The three other kinds of Par. incurred by committing a Sahgha- 
/ disesa sin are described MV. I, 3^83 cp. CV- II. III. The throwing back to the be- 
ginning of the disciplinary tenri ’is called Mhlaya patikassana, e. g. CV. I, 9; Mulapa- 

^ karsa, Vyu. S 265. _ . . 

5 C V. Ill y I. The would-be Skr. equivalent in Vyu. 1. c. is Manapya, pointing to a 
Prakrt original ans^fing to a Skr. manatmya. The ‘word is obscure; in Pali it is com- 
mented by mananabhava, 

( ^#6 CV. I, 25; 27. MV. I, 79. 

8 CV. I,* 18 26. The term Vyu. 1. c. is Pratisamharaniya. The origin of the P. 

i is debateable. Childers is decidedly mistaken in deriving the word from smar. 
In SBE. XVII, 364 it has been connected with saranlya^ which is unquestionably = 
-Skr. samrahjanlya, but this is no decisive proof in case of Patisaraniya : I. because we 
should then expect PratisamrahjanTya in Buddh. Skr., and not Pratisamharaniya; 2. be- 
cause in Ahg. N. II, p. 148 sappatlsarana means “retrievable, restorable, reparable ; 
appatisarana “in-eparable” ; Skr. praiisarayaii is “to put things right again.” 

9 MV IX 4 CV. in, 2. 5. Different and erroneous is the term Abarhana, Vyu. 1. c. 
10 1 s. 
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place only twice a month, and an immediate confession is required, it is 
deemed sufficient that the sinner makes his confession to an elder brother. So 
at least is the practice now-a-days in Ceylon and Burma h 


5. OBJECTS OF WORSHIP. RELICS. 

The highest objects of worship for the Buddhist are the Three Jewels, 
Triratna or Ratnatraya: the Buddha, the Dharnaa, and the Sangha^. 

Besides the Three Ratnas, to which the highest honour is paid, there are 
other, more material objects of worship, viz. relics of holy persons and monu- 
ments erected to their memory by the piety of a grateful posterity. All such 
objects are Dhatus, distinguished into three classes: Sarlrika, corporeal relics; 
XJddesika, memorials, and Paribhogika or Paribhoga-dhatus, objects having 
served the use of the Buddha, sacred spots, holy trees, and the like l 

One would expect that Dhatus, on account of their very nature, acquire 
their sacred character after the demise of the person to be commemorated, 
not before. The theory, in fact, seems to be m accordance with this view, 
it being doubtful whether the few exceptions date from olden times h If we 
may ti'ust a time-honoured tradition, the oldest corporeal relics are the hairs 
which the Buddha gave to the merchants Trapu^a and Bhallika after their 
conversions. That tradition, albeit perhaps apocryphal, is common to the 
N. and S. and therefore old. In course- of time it went on assuming greater 
proportions, and in the 7 th century it was believed that the pious merchants 
had received from the Lord not only some hairs and nails, but his bowl, 
stick and three garments. 

The Simhalese could claim to the possession of hair relics almost as old 
as those of the two merchants. It was the handful of hair bestowed by the 
Jina on Sumanas, the chief of gods, who deposited the relic in a golden 
casket and enshrined it in a Stupa of sapphire^. In N. India many cities, 
Kanauj, Oudh, KausambI, Mathura, &c. could boast of possessing hairs and 
nails of the Tathagata with Stupas erected over the relics 7 , The relics in 
Kanauj were far-famed for their miraculous properties. 

The chief corporeal relics are those which are properly called Sanras, 
i. e. the remains of a corpse after cremation. We have seen how eight Droiias 
of relics were divided among the faithful, and it behoves us only to add that 
one tooth is worshipped in heaven, one in Gandhara, one in Kalinga, and 

The eye-tooth relic which came “to ^ the ‘capital,tof 
Kalinga, rEalingahagari, now-a-days Kahngapatam, but in Buddhistic.-writiiogs 


1 Hardy E. M. 145; Bigandet II, 284. 

“ See the hymn ed. by Childers JRAS. IV, 318 (New. s.); Franklurter ] landb. 85 : 
and cp. Mhv. 2Q0 ff. 

3 The definitToh of Uddesika with H.ardy E. M. 216 “Ihings which have been 
erected (^es not agree with Jat. IV, 228 = Bodhiv. p. 59, where we read that an 
Uddesika Dhatu is “immaterial, merely existing mentally”, avaithukam mafiamatiakena; 
yet it IS a cetiya. 

4 Jat. and Bodhiv. 1 . c. An exception is made with the Bodhi tree, which is said 

to be considered a Caitya both during the life time of the Buddhas (sic) and after their 
demise. ^ 


5 Jat. :^tr. 81, hut the older text MV. I, 4, is silent as to those relics, as well as 
Ual. y. 500 ff. It IS only m the commentary that the bestowal of the hair relic is made 
mention of; see Minayef Recherches I, 160. 

6 Mahav. p. 4. 

7 Voy. II, 210; 216; 265; 268; 277; 2S7; 406. 

8 MPS. VI, vss. 63 ff. Cp. above p. 46. 
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usually named Dantapura, has had an eventful history^ commemorated in the 
Daladavamsa^ In the 4th century of our era the holy object was brought 
to Ceylon, and deposited in the city of Anuradhapura, where a century after- 
wards it was seen by Fa H^an^ 

The history of the eye-tooth in Gandhara is extremely confuse. Fa Hian 
mentions a tooth relic enshrined in a Stupa at Nagara. Two centuries after 
it had disappeared, as we are informed by Huen Thsang3. This pilgrim, 
when visiting Kanauj, saw in that city a tooth relic no less remarkable for 
its extraordinary qualities than for its almost miraculous history‘s. Many other 
places were in the happy possession of Buddha-teeth, as Bamian, Navavihara 
near Balkh, Kapisa^. 

Few countries were so rich in relics as the region of Nagara, South of the 
Kabul river. In the city of Hidda there was a Stupa which contained the 
projecting skull bone of the Tathagata, the so-called UsnTsa. Two other 
sanctuaries of the same places possessed other pieces of the Usmsa, and the 
eye-balls of the Buddha^ 

The S. Buddhists were no less favoured with relics than their brethren 
in the North. Besides the famous tooth relic Ceylon could show a collar 
bone of the Jina, which the Thera Sarabhu had taken away from the funeral 
pile and brought to the island 7. In a Stupa at Ruanwelli, the ancient 
HemavalT, was deposited, among other treasures, a whole Droija of bone 
relics of Gautama Buddha. The right collar-bone had been brought to the 
island in the days of Asoka, by the Sramanera Suinana, who had received it 
from Indra in heaven®. 

Bone relics of the more ancient Tathagatas are rare. We only find that 
all the bones of Kasyapa Buddha were deposited under a Stupa at Sravastl^. 
Much more numerous are remants of the Disciples and other Saints. Near 
Vaisali Fa Hian saw a Stupa raised over one half of Ananda’s body, the 
other half having remained as a relic in Magadha^®. The city of Mathura 
possessed Stupas erected in honour of Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Purna- 
Maitrayaiiiputra, Upali, Ananda and Rahula, with their relics. The nails and 
beard of the patriarch Upagupta, as famous with the N. Buddhists as unknown 
to the South, were honoured in the same city. Moreover there was a Stupa 
erected over the relics of MahjusrI and other Bodhisattvas A Stupa in a 
wood of the Kohkan contained the remains of Srutavimsati-koti^^, The entire 
body of Kasyapa the Great rests in a deep chasm of the hill named Kukku- 
tapada^-3. 

1 Composed about 310 A. D. and translated into Pali + 1200 A. D. under the title 
of Dathavamsa. 

2 Rec.' p. 104. The shrme for the relic, the Dalada Maligava, is described in 
Smither. Archit, Remains. 

0 Rec. p. 38; Voy. II, 97. 

4 Voy. I, 248. 

5 Voy. I, 6$; 70 J 374; Ih 53* 

Rec. Chap. XIII; Voy. I, 77; II» 102. 

7 Mahav. p. 4. The older chronicle does not mention this relic. 

8 Dlpav. XV, IS; XVII, 10; Mahav. pp. no; 115. 

9 Voy. I, 126; Rec. 63. 

Rec. 72; 76. Cp. Tar. p. 9. 

Voy, II, 208; I, 104. Since Bodhisattvas from their very nature must be supposed 
to be still alive, we ought properly not to speak of “relics”. ^ 

12 Voy. Ill, 14S. The name is wrong and should be Sronakotxvim^a; Vyu. S 47; Ip* 
L. 283; Pali: Sonakolivisa, whose history is told MV. V, I, in the main agreeing with 

Voy. Ill, 67, ‘ . j * 

*3 Rec. 93, where some inaccuracies committed by Legge need not be pointed out. 

Cp. Voy. Ill, 7. 
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If we keep to the threefold division of relics, we must comprise under 
the head of Panbhoga-dhatus all objects having served the use of Buddhas 
and Saints, be it a garment, a bowl, a stick, or a tree, a shrine, &c. Such 
objects are no less worshipped than the bone relics, and like the latter, 
possessed with miraculous power. It is difficult to determine in what period 
those holy remains commenced to be religiously venerated, but there is no 
doubt that long before the beginning of the Middle Ages that worship was 
already fully developed both in the North and in the South. 

When Fa Hian was on his pilgrimage, he saw near Nagara Buddha’s 
staff, made of sandalwood and i6 or 17 cubits long, from which circumstance 
we may deduce that the size of Gautama Buddha was more than gigantic h 
Not far from that place there was a shrine in which the pilgrim saw Buddha’s 
Sanghati; his countryman Huen Thsang found there both the Sanghati and 
the Kasaya^ 

The alms-bowl of the Tathagata was at the time of Fa Hian kept in 
Peshawer. This miraculous relic, to which the common people were m the 
habit of making their offerings, was seen and has been described by the 
pilgrim. Two centuries later it was in the possession of the king of Persia^. 
Tradition says that the bowl originally was kept in VaisalT, and according to 
a prophecy heard by Fa Hian in Ceylon, the relic would in the following 
centuries travel to Tokharistan, Khotan, Karachar, China, Ceylon, India, and 
finally to the heaven of the Tusita-gods^. 

The Snnhales^ chronicle Dlpavainsa mentions several Paribhoga relics, 
as the drinking vessel of the Buddha Kakusandha, the girdle of Konagamana, 
the bathing cloth of Kassapa, and that of Gautama; the latter’s girdle was 
preserved in the Kayabandhana-CetiyaS. 

In S. India, at Konkanapura, there was in the 7 th century a Vilwa 
which possessed the head-dress worn by Siddhartha when a boy. It was on 
Sabbath-days exhibited to the believers who honoured it with offerings of 
flowers^. The Chinese pilgrim to whom we owe this information, saw in 
Bamian the iron pot and the mantle of the patriarch Sai^avasika, The mantle 
was made from hemp, sdna^ and^had a reddish colour. During 1500 births 
the garment had been born with Sanavasika, and it would remain in existence 
until the Law of the Buddha would be extinguished. And, in fact, at the 

time of die pilgrim^s visit the habit showed traces of wear and tear 7 . 

Relics of a non-descript kind, albeit not the less remarkable, because so 
eminentiy characteristic, are the shadow relics. In many places believers were 
shown some cavern where the Buddha or Bodhisattva had left his shadow; 
e. g, near KausambI, Gaya, Nagara. Huen Thsang did not succeed in his 
endeavours to see the shadow relic near KausambI, though the cavern itself 

still existed®. He was more fortunate at Gaya, where he saw the relic 

formerly already admired and described by his country-man Fa Hian as ^^the 


1 Rec. p. 39. This agrees pretty much with the S. tradition j sec above p, 62. 

2 Rec. 1 . c.; Voy. II, 103. 

3 Rec. 35; Voy, I, 106. 

4 Rec. 109. 

5 Dipav. XV, 51; XVII, 9; Mahav. p. 105. 

6 Voy. Ill, 147. 

7 Voy. I, 49. The relic is a produce of etymology, ^ana-vdsin meaning “having a 
hemp garment.” By the aid of the P, form San,avasasambhuta we understand why the 
habit was born with the Saint, for the compound can be interpreted as “sprung into 
existence conjointly with a garment of hemp.” Another form in P. is Sanavasi Sam- 
bhuto; Dipav. IV, 50; V, 22. Cp. Tib. L. 308, 

8 Voy. II, 286. 
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shadow of Buddha, rather more than, three feet in length, which is still bright 
at the present day Still more renowned was the shadow relic near Nagara. 
In a cavern inhabited by the Naga Gopala the Buddha had left his shadow 
immediately on his reaching extinction ^ At the entrance of the cavern 
there were visible two square stones with the Tathagata’s footprints marked 
by the Wheel. 

We shall revert to such footprints and other holy remains after a brief 
survey of the sacred buildings and images, which require a separate treatment. 


6 . SANCTUARIES OF DIFFERENT KINDS. STUPAS. TEMPLES. 

IMAGES. 

The monuments of Buddhist sacred architectural and sculptural art have 
been the object of unwearied research, and deservedly so, because they con- 
stitute a most interesting part of Indian archaeology. In a compendious 
book like this we can only touch upon that interesting subject in so far as it is 
more directly connected with worship, for the rest referring the reader to a 
selection of standard works and important papers, happily not rare, bearing 
on the matter 

The most general name for a sanctuary is Caitya, P. Cetiya, a term 
not only applying to buildings, but to sacred trees, memorial stones,, holy 
spots, images, religious inscriptions. Hence all edifices having the character 
of'^^^sacred monutnent are Caityas, but not all Caityas are edifices. 

Among the buildings of a sacred nature the most prominent are the 
Vihar a an d the Stupa. Vihara, as we have had occasion to remark, designaj:^^ 
both a monastery or abode of the living Buddha and a sanctuary with” images, 
though^lTiTTatter ‘'acce^^ is hardly admissible for the olden times. The 
distinction between a Caitya and a Vihara, such as it is made by the Ne- 
palese, would, at first sight, seem somewhat arbitrary. They call a sanctuary 
of Adibuddha or of the Dhyani-Buddhas , which has the form of a heap of 
rice, a Caitya, but the temples of Sakya and the other of the 7 Manu§i- 
Buddhas, as well as those of other Saints, Viharash From the detailed de- 
scription of the Nepalese Caityas it is perfectly clear that those domes or 
mounds of brickwork are real Stupas 5. 

The Stupa, P. Thupa is often in a loose way identified with the Dagob, 
P. Dhatugabbha, Skr. Dhatugarbha, or shorter: Garbha. Strictly speaking the 


1 Rec. SS. According to Voy. II, 458 it was the Bodhisattva who left his shadow. 

2 Rec. 39; Voy. I, Si; II, 99. 

3 Such works and papers are: Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes; Stupa of Bharhut; 
Mahabodhi; Archaeological wSurvey; — Fergusson, History of Indian Architecture; De- 
scription of the Amaravati Tope (JR AS. 1868); Age of the Indian Caves and Temples 
(Ind. Ant. 1872); Tree and Serpent Worship. — Burgess, Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati 
and Jaggayyapeta; Arch. Surv. of S. India, Nr. 3 ? W. India Nr. 9. Fergusson 
and Burgess, Cave temples of India; — Rajendra-Lala Mitra, Buddhagaya. — Leitner, 
Graeco-Buddhist Sculptures (Ind. Ant. 1873). — V. Smith, Graeco-Roman influence on 
the Civilisation of Ancient India. — Smither, Architectural Remains, Anuradhapura. — 
Rea, South Indian Buddhist Antiquities. — A comprehensive account of Buddhist Archaeo- 
logy is found in Prof. Grunwedel’s “Buddhistische Kunst inlndien (1893)’’; cp. Foucher, 
L’Art bouddhique dans I’lnde d’apres un livre recent (Rev. Hist. Rel. 1895). 

4 Hodgson Ess. 49; 52. The idea underlying the distinction is, in our view, this: 
VihSlra is the abode of Buddhas when living or supposed to he alive or present; Caitya, 
al. Stupa, the abode of a Buddha merely living in the memory of men; it is a memorial. 

5 Hodgson, 1 . c.; 30; Wright, Hist, of N. 16; PL IV; IX; X. 
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Dagob is only a part of the Stupa, being the shrine in which the holy 
relic is deposited, the a7ca of the sanctuary. Now as most Stupas are erected 
over relics, they may be called Dagobs. Still not all Stupas contain relics h 

It is more than probable, and, indeed, almost universally admitted that 
Stupas originally are grave-mounds of illustrious persons. What we read of 
the commands of the Tathagata to Ananda, and of the solemnities after the 
cremation, in connection with what we know from non-Buddhist sources^, 
leaves no doubt regarding the primitive character of this kind of sanctuary. 
Even the outward shape of the Stupa shows its affinity to the grave-mound; 
the dome answers to the tinnuliis^ the railing to the fencing or circle of stones, 
the top or j^ahts to the stake or column on the graved. 

The Stupas, such as we see them represented in tlie sculptures of Sanchi 
and Bharhut^ show a square or circular base, either with or without a railing 
{sucakaj suet). On the base is placed a dome surmounted by a graduated 
inverted pyramid which is connected with the dome by a short neck, gala, 
to use the Nepalese term. The whole is surmounted by an umbrella, or by 
two umbrellas one above the other. The umbrellas are hung with garlands 
and flags. 

The Dagob in the cave temple of Karli is of the same type. It 
is a dome slightly stilted on a circular drum, and surmounted by a head- 
piece similar to an inverted pyramid, on which are still visible the remains 
of a wooden umbrella. 

The Stupas in Ceylon, as well as the oldest Caityas m Nepal are of 
the same description. A few Sin halese Dagobs ^have a dome shaped like a 
belD, but the most approved form is that of a water-bubble surmounted by 
three umbrellas, one of the gods, the second of men, the third of final De- 
liverance or Nothingness^. 

It is known that the Buddhists themselves attach a symbolical meaning 
to the Stupa or parts of it. The two, three, five, seven, nine, and thirteen 
umbrellas, and the gradations of the inverted pyramid suggest divisions of 
the universe 7. Both the N. Buddhists and their brethren in the S. see in 
certain Stupas symbolical representations of Mount Mem. Considering that 
the Prasadas or towers show a multiplicity of stair-like divisions, e. g. the 
Mahal Prasada at Pollanarua in Ceylon, we venture to surmise that the more 
composite type of Stupas, as at Mengyun in Burma ^ and at Boro-Budur 
in Java with their graduated terraces owe their development to a blending 
of the characteristics of the Dagob and the Prasada. 

In the days when the Chinese pilgrims visited India, the country abounded 
with Dagobs and other Stupas of which now the ruins alone are left, if they 
have not entirely disappeared. It is noteworthy that Huen Thsang more 


^ Many Stspas were erected merely as monuments on the spot where some me- 
morable event had occurred. Near Benares stood a Stupa on the spot where the Buddha 
preached his first sermon; not far from it another Stupa commemorative of 500 Pratyekas 
who there entered Nirvaria; Voy. II; 355. 

2 MBharata I, 150, 13; Colebrooke Ess. p. 108, Ep. Ind. II, 313. 

3 Rgveda X, 13 : Sthiina. 

4 Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes PI. Ill; XIII; Bharhut PI. XIII; XXXI. 

5 See Leemans Boro-Boudour p. 391, and the references there. 

0 Mahav. pp. 175; 190; 193. 

cosmical Stupa produced by the miraculous power of Sakyamuni in 
■Lot, Chap. XI IS marked by a senes of umbrellas rising upwards to the heaven of the 
gods of the four quarters. 

.1. J Sladen, On the Senbyun Pagoda at Mengun, in JRAS. IV, 408 ff. (New s.). Cp. 
the Universe and the Meru represented in Waddell Buddh. of Tib. 79. 
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than once records the ruined state of monasteries and shrines which two 
centuries before showed no traces of decays. The great Stupa of Peshawer, 
which on account of its height, more than 400 cubits, must have been a 
Stupa of the more composite type, had already thrice been damaged by 
fire before the pilgrim visited the country * 

The foundation of the great Stupa at Peshawer dates from the reign of 
Kaniska. The Tope ofManikiala^ may belong to the same period. Older, 
if tradition may be trusted, were two Stupas erected on a hallowed spot 
near Puskalavatl, ascribed to Asoka. Decidedly apocryphal is the story that 
two other Stupas of precious stones had been founded by the gods Brahma 
and Indra. Huen Thsang saw only the ruins of those wonderful buildings h 
As little credit deserves the fiction, common to both divisions of the Church, 
that Asoka built 84000 Stupas or Viharas all over Indian The pilgrims add 
that the king did so after he had opened seven of the eight Stupas which 
had been reared after the Lord’s Parinirvana. The only Stupa not opened 
by him was that of Ramagrama, where a pious posterity had erected several 
Stupas and monasteries when the pilgrims visited the placed 

The memorial edifices and the Vihara at Sarnath near Benares, still 
entire in the 7 th century, are now in ruins 7 . It is not a little curious that 
the temple at that place, annexed to the ruined tower, is at present in the 
possession of the Jains. 

Stupas were dedicated not only to persons, but sometimes to the sacred 
Jbooks.^ In Mathura there were such buildings reared in honour of Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana and Anandaj others dedicated to the Abhidharma, the Vinaya, 
and the Sutras®. 

At Kapilavastu stood a few Stupas on memorable spots, as well as some 
monasteries, but the region is described by Fa Hian as “a great scene of 
empty desolation.” The place shown to Huen Thsang as the site of Kapi- 
lavastu was as dreary as two centuries before 9 . 

In Magadha Stupas were not wanting in the Middle Ages, though that 
original home of Buddhism was comparatively richer in monasteries, and 
especially in legends^®. 

The most renowned and oldest Thupa in Ceyl on is ^ the Mahathupa, 
dati ng from the time of Duttlia-Gamahi. It was built over Buddha s foot- 
print at the*^^N."**(rr" Anuradhapura, and had, according to Fa Hian, a height 
of 300 cubits. By the side of this tope, the foundation whereof is represented 
in the chronicles as a most important event stood the splendid monastery 


^ E. g. in Gandhara; Voy. I, 84; II, 105. Cp. Rec. 34- 

2 Voy, III, I 12. ^ rm . -I- V 

3 Wilson Ariana Antiqua 55; cp. Arch. Surv. XIV, I ff. The rums have been 

identified with the Stupa of Simhapura mentioned in Voy. I, 164. 


4 Voy. II, 120. «... O' 

5 Dipav. VI, 96; Mahav. p. 185; Rec. 69; 78; Voy. H, 32S ff- 4I7; 

Cp. Divy. 379: 402; the King’s motive for opening the mounds was to distribute me 
relis; there is no question of “destroying”, as the Chinese seem to have understood. 
Rec. 70; Voy. II, 334- 

8 Rec! ^'ffT^Slightly ^different is the account in Voy. II, 209, affirming that the 
relics of Sariputra, Upali and Pur^ia-Maitrayaiilputra were preserved in StSpas, these mree 
Disciples being honoured by the students of the Abhidharma, the Vinaya and the Stitras, 
severally. 

9 Rec. 64 ff. Voy. II, 309. 

Rec. So ff. Voy, II, 417 ff- ' r, « n TrxTrr-wriw 

II Rec. 102; Dipav. XIX, 2—10; Mahav. p. 172; Saddh. S. p. 47 * Cp. Knighton in 

JASB. XVI, 222. 
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of Abhayagiri, so famous in the ecclesiastical history of the island. Other 
Thupas m Ceylon which have retained something of their ancient grandeur 
are the Thuparama and the Thupa at the Jetavana monastery h To the east 
of Abhayagiri, on the Cetiya hill, identified with Mihintale, was constructed 
the Silathupa^ It is a matter of course that Ceylon abounded with Viharas 
and Prasadas, some of which appear to have been remarkable, but judging 
from the remains, Simhalese architecture never reached the development the 
art shows in India and m other countries where Buddhism was introduced by 
the Mahayanists, as in Camboja and Java. 

Passing to Buddhist iconography, we commence with repeating the often 
made remark that images of the Buddha are wholly absent from the older 
sculptures at Sanchi and Bharhut. Even in cases where the presence of the 
Lord must be presupposed, it is indicated by symbols, footprints, a wheel, a 
seat or altar above which an umbrella with garlands. A scene on the sculp- 
tures of Bharhut represents Ajatasatru kneeling before the footprints of the 
Lord whereas the inscription distinctly says: “Ajatasatru pays his homage to 
the Lord^’-s. There are many other instances which go far to prove that 
images of the Buddha and their being worshipped date from a period posterior 
to Asokah 

There is no lack of legends anent the origin of Buddha images, but it 
would be difficult to discover in those tales, which are wholly discordant, 
something like an historical nucleus 5. Nothing definite results from those 
legends, except the fact that images of the Tathagata were venerated by the 
faithful at the time of the tales being invented. If the dates found on the 
numerous inscriptions ^added to representations of Buddha and Mahavira at 
Mathura^ refer to the Saka era, which is probable, the custom of hpnourjng 
the founder of the creed by images must have been common in' thTfct 
century of our era. As to the model which lias served for tlie Bucldlia 
t>’pe, it is not safe to speak with oveimuch confidence. One of the oldest 
Buddha images bears the inscription: Bliagavato Btfih?ia/iasya. Now Pitamaha 
is a well-known epithet of Brahma, whose lotus-seat, Padinlisana, has become 
a common feature of the sitting Tathrigata7. Yet it is by no means necessary 
to assume that only one type has been taken for a model; the less so because 
the influence of the Greeks on Buddhist art is unmistakable. That influence, 
which has preeminently left its mark on the sculptures of the kingdom of 
Gandhara, is supposed to have lasted from the beginning of our era or there- 
abouts downward to the 4th century. 

The Buddha type on the Gandhara sculptures is more Greek than 
Indian, and has therefore not been able to gain the upper-hand. I’he Indian 
type, the common one both in the N. and in the S., though in its best 


1 Hardy E. M. 220; Knighton, op. c. VI 11 and Ilf. A full description of the 
remains of those Thupas with accompanying Plates is found in Smithku, on. c. 

2 Dlpav. XIX, 3; cp, Rec. 107. 

3 PI. XVI; cp. Cunningham’s text p. 114. 

4 Fergusson in JR AS. VIII, 42 (New s.). Cp. Waddell op. c. 13. 

SJn the tale of Divy. 545 ff. the name Rudrdyana is a corruption of Udayana. At 
oiavastr Fa Hian was told that it was Prasenajit of Kosala who had caused the image 
to be cai-ved m sandal wood; Rec. 57. In Voy. IX, 2S4 the same story is told of 
Udayana, but in another passage, p. 296, a similar image is ordered by Pra.senajit. The 
Simhalese say that an image of Gautama was caused to be made by the King of Kosala, 
consequently Prasenajit; Hardy E. M. 199. 

^ Cunningham Arch. Surv. Ill, 30 — 37. 

-D T. ^^™ningham op. c. Ill, PI. XVIII; and cp, the description of Buddha-statucs in 
Brhat-San liita LVIII, 44; Hemadri, Cintamani II, i, 1x9; 1037. 
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specimens far from inartistic, _ betrays the care of the artists to indicate the 
canonical Laksanas of a Mahapurusa^. 

All the evidence collected tends to leave the impression that the be- 
ginnings of the worship of Buddha images fall somewhere in the first century 
B. C. or later, and it is quite certain that A. D. 400 the fables about the 
first representations of the Lord were accepted as time-hallowed truths. The 
pious Chinese travellers repeatedly describe or mention statues and other 
images. Fa Hian saw in Sahkasya a standing Buddha, 10 cubits in height, 
and so did Huen Thsang^. The latter had occasion to admire at Peshawer, 
not far from the great Stupa of Kaniska, a statue of the Tathagata in white 
stone, iS feet high. The statue was miraculous; at night-time it was in the 
habit of leaving its place and of walking around the Stupa. The numerous 
images in the smaller shrines were richly adorned and of highly finished 
workmanship ; they had the marvellous quality of emitting musical sounds and 
exquisite scents^. In the Deer-park near Benares the Vihara was adorned 
with a brass statue of the Tathagata turning the Wheel of the Law^. 

Images of the Buddha in a recumbent posture, representing his entering final 
Extinction, are more than once made mention of. At Bamian there was a 
colossal image of that discnption, measuring about 1000 feets. Another 
representation of the Nirvana was seen by Huen Thsang on the hallowed 
spot between the Sal trees near Kusanagara^. 

Painted images of the Tathagata, certainly far from rare in the Middle 
Ages, are but occasionally mentioned. A highly artificial and wonder-working 
specimen at Peshawer was exhibited to Huen Thsang, who gives a circum- 
stantial description of the picture and the legend connected with it 7 . Not 
far from the great Stupa where this picture excited the admiration of the 
pilgrim, he saw two images, one 4, the other 6 feet in height, representing the 
Buddha sitting cross-legged under the Bodhi tree. 

The Tathagatas who preceded Sakyamuni were not totally forgotten by 
the pious believers. In several places the statue of Sakya was accompanied 
by the images of his three or six last predecessors*^. In still greater 
veneration than those past Buddhas was held both in the N. and in the S. 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya, the future Saviour. Perhaps the most remarkable 
of his images was the huge statue of gold-coloured wood, 90 cubits high, in 
a valley near the ancient capital of Udyana. The Bodhisattva has not yet 
appeared on earth, and so the artificer who wished to make his portrait 
was taken up to the Tusita heaven through the Rddlii of the Arhat Ma- 
dhyantika. After observing the height, complexion and appearance of 
Maitreya, the artificer returned to the earth and made the likeness of the 
Bodhisattva in wood. ^‘The kings of the countries vie with one another in 
presenting offerings to it^.” 

The veneration of the N. Buddhists for the Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara 
and ManjukT was not inferior to the honour they paid to Maitreya. We 


^ See the rcmaiks on both types by Prof. Grunwedel, op. c. 80; 120 ff. ; 133. 

2 Rec. 50; Voy. II, 238. Cp. Cunningham op. c. XI, 22 ff. 

3 Voy. II, III. 

4 Voy. II, 355. 

5 Voy. II, 38. . r T 

6 Voy. II, 334. Fa Hian, who likewise visited the spot, makes no mention of the 

image; Rec. 

7 Voy. I, no. 

8 Vov. I, 84; 133; 205; Fleet, Corp. Inscr. Ill, 262. 

9 Rec. 25 ; Voy. II, 149. Visits to the Tu§itas to see Maitreya occurred even in 
later times ; a signal instance is the visit paid by Gunaprabha, who lived in the 7th century. 
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know from the records of Fa Hian that in his time the Mahayanists in Ma- 
thura were in the habit of presenting offerings to the Prajna-Paramita, to 
ManjusrT and to Avalokitesvara h Two centuries afterwards the number of 
statues of Avalokitesvara was immense. In Kapisa, in Udyana, in Kashmir, 
at Kanauj, at Gaya, at the Kapota monastery in Maharastra, we meet with 
the miraculous statues of this most popular and helpful Bodhisattva^ The 
monstrosity of representing Avalokitesvara with a plurality of faces, a circum- 
stance connected with his surname of Samantamukha, is nowhere mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrim, and may be an outgrowth of a later period.'. 

ManjusrI was honoured, as we have seen, in Mathura, where — mimbile 
diciu — his relics were preserved in a Dagob, but no mention is made of 
statues. Now-a-days he is often represented with four hands; the image of 
ManjusrI erected by Adityavarman in Java in Saka 1265 is free from any 
deformity 1 

Since the introduction of the Dhyani-Buddhas into the Pantheon of the 
N. Buddhists, these personifications have received their due share of reverence; 
pictorial and other images of them, of their Taras and their sons are ex- 
tremely common, in Nepal, Tibet and Mongolia. The faces and shapes of 
the Dhyani-Buddhas show the usual Buddha type; their lotus-seats are marked 
by the variety of their Vahanas: lions, elephants, horses, Hamsas, and Garudas 
being the supporters of Vairocana, Aksobhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, and 
Amoghasiddhi, severally. Further the five are marked by the different position 
of the hand, mudrd, and, when paint or colours are used, by differences in 
colour. The Taras have the same colour as the Buddhas to whom they 
belong; likewise tlie Bodhisattvas, their sons. These are represented in a 
standing posture s. 

7. BODHI TREES. THE THRONE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. SACRED 
FOOTPRINTS AND SPOTS. THE WHEEL. 

The holy tree of Wisdom, which plays an important part in all mytho- 
logies, is a real Caitya. Systematically it is classed as a Paribhoga Caitya, 
but originally such trees are, of course, Uddesaka^. The reverence paid 
by the Buddhists to the Bodhi trees goes doubtless back to ancient times; 
it is decidedly older than the custom of setting up images, and very likely 
the dogmatically transfonned survival of a primitive heathen religion. 

The sculptures of Bharhut show us the Bodliis of six out of the 
seven last Buddhas, to wit, those of Vipassi, Kassapa, Konagamana, Kaku- 
sandha, Vessabhu, and Sakyamuni 7 . Sakyamuni’s holy fig-tree with the seat 
of Enlightenment, the Bodhimanda, at the foot, is more than once figured in 
the bas-reliefs. The most elaborate representation shows two umbrellas over 
the tree with streamers between the boughs. Two winged figures holding 


1 Rec. 46; 112. 

2 Voy. I, 88; 141; 172; II, 45; 141; 182; 249; 111 , 151. 

0 Eleven heads, 100 thousand hands etc. are the attributes of A. in Karanda- 
Vyuha; Burnouf Intr. 225. Cp. Arch. Surv. of W. India, Nr. 9, PL XXIV; Waddell 
op. c. 15; 357; JRAS., 1894, 51 ff. where twenty-two forms are described. 

4 Cp. the picture in Waddell op. c. 12. 

5 Hodgson Ess. 40; Wright, Plist. of Nepal PL VI; cp. Burnouf Intr. 116; Wad- 
dell, op. c. 349; cp. 335; Leemans Boro-Boudour 448. 

6 Uddesa- or uddesaka-vrfsa- and uddesya-padapa. Cp. Minayef Recherches I, 175. 

7 PL XXIX and XXX. The trees of these Buddhas are specified in Buddhav. 106; 
127; 122; 118; 114; 131 (quoted Intr. Jat.). 
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garlands occupy the two upper corners, and under them are seen two male 
figures, considerably taller than the former, and in a standing posture, but 
without reaching the ground. The attitude of both marks their astonishment. 
The trunk of the tree is encircled by columns, and at the foot we perceive 
a seat before which two persons of common stature are kneeling with the 
clasped hands stretched out. Behind one of them is standing a female figure, 
and behind the other a Naga king with crossed armsh The Bodhimanda 
resembles a square stone altar. One of the bas-reliefs shows four seats, those 
of the four last Buddhas 

The original seat of Sakyamuni under the Pipal at Gaya, where all past 
Buddhas have reached perfect Enlightenment, and all future Buddhas will 
reach, is called by Huen Thsang Vajrasana, Diamond seat. It was in his 
time protected by brickwork ; at present the sanctuary consists of steps round 
a Pipal standing on a terrace raised 30 feet above the ground -s. The Bodhi- 
manda, or Narasimhasana, is held to be the centre of the earth t The 
southern branch of the original ti-ee Bodhi was brought to Ceylon, it is said, by 
the Theri Sanghamitta, daughter to Asoka, and planted in the Mahameghavana. 
Eight shoots produced in a most miraculous manner were transferred to 
different places in the island, and from these again sprung thirty-two trees 5 . 
The history and prehistory of the Bodhi tree forms the subject of a work 
with literary pretensions, the Mahabodhivamsa^. 

We discover in the sculptures of Bharhut fewer delineations of footprints 
than ofBodhis; still there are some instances. On the representing 

Ajiltasatru’s homage to the Lord are visible two footprints marked by a wheel, 
and symbolically indicating the presence of the Lord. It is generally known 
that out of the numerous footprints^ which the Tathagata has left on earth 
there is none so famous as the Sripada on the Sumana or Adam Peak 7 . 
Tradition avers that when the Jina came to Ceylon he planted one foot at 
the South of Anuradhapura, and the other on the top of a mountain, the 
two being 15 Yojanas apart Such was the account already current when Fa 
Hian visited the island^. ^This most celebrated Sripada, regarded by the 
Sivaites as the footstep of Siva, and by the Mohammedans as Adam’s, whilst 
the Buddhists claim it as the impressions of the Lord’s foot, is described as 
a superficial hollow more than 5 feet long and 2\ feet wide. 

Still more gigantic was the footprint left by the four last Buddhas in the 


1 PI. XXX; cp. Cunningh-vm’s text p. 114. The two tall figures must be gods, 
for their feet do not touch the earth. It appears from the description of the Mahathupa 
(Mahav. pp. 172 ff.) that the image of Buddha sitting on the Bodhimanda was flanked 
by Brahma and Indra; hence we infer that the two figures represent those two gods. 
— On the manner of whorshipping the Bodhi see Minayef Recherches I, 175. 

2 PI. XXXI; text p. 112. Cp, Voy. II, 106; Fleet, Corp. Inscr. Ill, 262. 

3 Voy. II, 458; cp. I, 139. Rajendra Lal Mitra, Buddha Gaya p. 92; the Vajrasana 
PI. XLIII. Cp. PiNCOTT in Trans. 9th Cong.^of Or. I, 245-251. 

4 Lal. V. 475 ; sabbahvddhanani puthavmabhi-mahdbodhiman^, Bodhiv. p. 79 ~ W, 
p, 232; it i.s the seat of “all Buddhas.” — AN. addition to the confession of faith, as 
mentioned by MiNAYEF Recherches I, 177, runs thus: aham amukanama^immiiyelamupaddya 
•yavad d hodhmiandamsadandt; i. e. until attaining full Enlightenment, becoming a Buddha- 

5 Dipav. XVII, 20; Mahav. XVIH; XIX; Bodhiv. 153 ff- S. Vibh. I, pp. 335 ff- 
Cp. Dickson JRAS. VIII, 62 (New s.) 

6 See Strong in his Intr. VIIT, ff. A part of this work is simply a repetition 
of the Kalingabodhi-Jataka, Nr. 479. We learn from both sources that during the life- 
time of the Buddha a ripe fruit of the Bodhi tree was planted at SrSvastl by Ananda; 
hence it was called “Anandabodhi.” 

7 This curiosity has often been desciibed; see Burnouf Lot. 622 and th^e authors 
there quoted; cp. Hardy M. of B.,212. Tar. 264 calls the sacred footprint Sripaduka. 

8 Rec. 102; Mahav, p. 7. A Sivapada is mentioned by Barth, Inscr. Camb. I, 33. 

Indo-Aryan Research. HI. 8. 7 
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Deer-pai'k. Hueii Thsang, who saw that footprint with his own eyes, records 
that the length of tlie footstep was 500 feet with a depth of 7 feet^. Very 
small in comparison were the prints of the Lord’s feet which the same ti*a- 
veller saw in the neighbourhood of Pataliputra. They measured i foot 8 
inches in length, and 6 inches in width. But the fact becomes somehow 
intelhgible when we read that these footprints were left by the Buddha in 
the moment that he was about to be extinguished^. 

Sacred footsteps were seen in various other places, e. g. in Udyana on 
a large stone on the N. bank of the Swat. It possessed the striking pecu- 
liarity that it was long or short according to the ideas of the beholder 3 . 

The Nepalese call drawings of the feet of Buddha and MaujusrI paditka. 
The feet of Buddha are marked with some tree-like figures, those of Mahjusri 
with a half- closed eye, evidently the nioon^. 

The origin and history of the Sripadas are as yet wu'apt in darkness, 
but w^e have sufficient data to warrant the inference that their worship is 
connected with the strides, vikrama^ of Purusottama, Visnu. The sacredness 
of the places where such marks are seen is, from a Buddhist standpoint, 
not justified, the truly hallowed spots being those where, according to the 
Scriptures, the Tathagata abode when walking on earth. Such spots w^ere 
preeminently the four places of pilgrimage as indicated by the Lord himself 
to Ananda, and further the scenes of his blessed career in Magadha and ad- 
jacent countries. An interesting description of the hallowed spots near Gaya 
is given by Fa Hian, wLose sober but perfectly reliable account is completed 
by the more pompous narrative of Huen Thsang 5 . 

Almost as rich as Gaya in sacred spots and legends from ancient times 
was Benares. There people were able to indicate the place where the Bodhi- 
sattva who once would become Sakyainuni received the prediction of his 
future Buddhahood. There, too, was the spot where Maitreya received the 
same prediction from the Buddha of the present period‘s. It is not easy to 
understand how Maitreya, who has not yet descended on earth, can have 
received that prediction in the Deerpark. The difficulty increases when we 
learn from the same source that Sakyamuni was seated on the Grdhrakuta, 
when he announced to the monks that in an age to come' would appear 
the future Buddha Maitreya, having a body shining as gold and shedding a 
bright lustre. Has our Chinese authority confounded two traditions?® Or 
are we in the presence of a mystery, not to say of a mystification? 

Apart from the four canonical places of pilgrimage, several other loca- 
lities where the Teacher had sojourned were dear to the mind of the be- 
liever^. The authority of Scripture was not always required to seal the 
sacredness of some spot,* in case of need tradition stepped in and gave its 
sanction. Thus the Simhalese would show a spot where the Jina of yore 
had sat in the shadow of a Rajayatana tree; the tree and the seat were 
worshipped as Paribhoga Cetiyas^®. 


1 Voy. I, 133; II, 358. 

2 Voy. I, 138. 

3 Rec. 29; Voy. I, 86. 

4 Wright op. c. Ph VII. 

5 Rec. 87—90; Voy. II, 453 ff. 

6 Voy. H, 356 ff, 

7 When men will have a lifetime of eighty-thousand years. 

8 A similar contradiction in case of Maitreya occurs in Lot. I, 94 and p. 186. 

9 A list of papers on newly discovered or identified holy spots is given by Barth 

Bull. Rel. de I’lnde of 1883-1884, p. 6. / i s ^ 

10 Dipav. II, 50. 
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The WJi^d of the Law, Dharmacakra, rather a symbol than a relic, is 
nevertheless an object of worship. One of the sculptures of Bharhut repre- 
sents the Lord’s Dhammacakka adorned with a strip of cloth, under an 
umbrella in a shrine. On each side is standing a male person with crossed 
arms. The lower part of the scene shows a king in a chariot with four 
horses. From the inscription we learn that it is Prasenajit, King of Kosala. 
On another plate the Wheel is placed upon a high column^. Similar 
specimens have been discovered at Sanchi, Gaya, Sravasti. 

The Wheel symbol is only in so far Buddhistic as it is linked with the 
preaching of the La\v. Originally, as the very term denotes, it appertains 
to the Cakravartin. Other symbols as the Svastika, Srivatsa, Nandyavarta, 
Vajra, Vardhamana, Trisula &c. are in no respect peculiar to the Buddhists 
and may here be past in silenced 


8 . HOLIDAYS. FESTIVALS. QUINQUENNIAL ASSEMBLY. ANNUAL 

CONGRESS. 


We have seen that the keeping of Uposatha on the 8 th and 14 th 
(or 15 th) of each half-month is an institutTon which Buddhism borrowed 
from other sects. The idea of imitating that custom is ascribed not to the 
head of the Sahgha, but to the worldly sovereign; in other words: the 
keeping of the Uposatha is a concession made by the Tathagata to public 
opinion; it is one of the numberless concessions by the brotherhood to the 
religious and moral feelings of the nation. 

The weekly Uposatha is a day - of celebration for the monks and the 
laity. Two of the four holidays in the month are by the former devoted 
to the ceremony of reciting the Pratimoksa. An occasional holiday, only for y 
monks, is the Samaggi-Uposatha, Reconciliation holiday, which is held when 
a quarrel among the fraternity has been made up 3 . 

The four holidays or Sabbaths are kept in Ceylon, Burma and Nepal on 
the days of the new-moon, of the full-moon and on the 8th of each Paksa; in 
Tibet on the 14 th, 15 th, 29 th and 30th of the month! This difference is per- 
haps caused by some ambiguity in the sacred texts. In the PMi Vinaya the / 
ambiguity, real or apparent, has been removed by an additional elucidation^, ^ 
but the wording of the fifth Pillar edict of Asoka^ is far from clear, and ) 
admits of being interpreted as prescribing a holiday on the 14th and 15th 
of the Paksa. The holidays prescribed by Manu^ agree with those kept in 
Ceylon, but Apastamba lays down the rule that at the new-moon two holidays 
should be observed, whereas Gautama allows, without absolutely prescribing, 
two of such holidays®. 

The Uposatha is a d^ of res^ it is not proper to trade or do any 


1 PL XIII; XXXI; XXXIV; text p. 1 10. 

2 The subject has been treated by Burnouf Lot. 625 ff.; Sykes TRAS. VI, 454 ff.; 
Senart Essai, 345 ff. ; Waddell op. c. 387 ff. 

3 Childers p, 335, b. Several times mention is made of an extra holiday termed 
patiharika^ ^atihariya (v. 1, pariharika) -pakkha^ e. g. S. 1^. p. 70; Ahg. N. Lp. 144;, 
Therig, 31, oti the character whereof see Minayef RedJKerches I, 166, ana cp. Childers 
p. 618. 

4 According to K 6 ppen, Rel. d. B. II, 139; 307; cp. Waddell op. c. 501. 

5 MW, IL^4^^ 

^ Corp-^nscr. I, Delhi Edict V. 

7 IV, 1 13; cp. 128, and Yajnavalkya I, 146. 

8 Apast. I, 3, 9, 28; cp. Buhler’s note SEE, II, 36. Gautama XVI, 36. 
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business; hunting and fishing are forbidden^; schools and courts of justice 
are shut. It is also from ancient times a fasting day^. The laity must cele- 
brate the day ^\’ith clean garments and with clean minds, and it is meritorious 
in them to keep the eight precepts - 5 . 

Preaching and hearing the sermon is a common feature of each Uposatha 
celebration. The reading, Bhana, of some chapter of the P. Scriptures, 
Bhanavara, was in former times exclusively done by monks, but now-a-days 
it occurs in Ceylon that laymen go from house to house to read tracts m 
the vernacular^. In Nepal, where the Order has ceased to exist, all preachers, 
the so-called Vajracaryas, are laics and maixied men. 

The regular D£Dod -for preaching is the rainy season. This custom or 
institution, dating from the very beginnings of Buddhism, is common to both 
divisions of the Church. In ancient India tire ritual year was divided into 
three four-monthly periods. The three terms were celebrated with sacrifices 
oirtEe*"fuIl^bonTa^rHial^ ofAsadha, and of Ka^ika; or otherwise one 
month later, in^Caitra, in Sravana, and' in Margasirsa. These three sacrificial 
festivals inaugurate^' surnmerj rainy s^eason, an.d. winter. The Buddhists have 
retained this ritual division, and equally celebrate the terms, but, of course, 
not with sacrificial actsS. In the Simhalese calendar summer begins at the full- 
moon of Phalguna, the rainy season at the full-moon of Asadha, and winter 
at the full-moon of Karttika^, 

The entrance upon, the Re treat during the rains 7 is fixed either on the 
day of the full-moon of A§adha, or pne month after. In Ceylon the Vassa is 
limited to three months. The solemn termination, Prayarana, Pavarana, is 
in augura ted^^ by an act of the Sangha in an assembly of The 'chapter "of at 
least five memBefs^.’ 

The^Prparana is held on two successive days, the 14th and 15th of 
the bright half-month, on which Uposatha is kept. It is^a^ festival ^ anj. an 
occasioi^for ^ving presents to the monks, for inviting Jhej^^joii^innerf'a^^ 
for^processions^r*''' ^ ^ 

"""iinmediately after the Pravarana there follows a distribution of robes 
I which the believers ofifer to the fraternity. The raw cotton cloth, Kathina, 
collected by the givers cannot be received except by a chapter of at least 
five persons. When the chapter has decided which of the brethren stand most 
in need of a garment, the assembled monks, assisted by the laity, make the 
cloth into a robe, and dye it yellow; the whole of which process must be 
concluded in twenty-four hours 

In addition to the Varsopanayika and Pravarana there are some other 
days which the Buddhists are lii the Habit of celebrating. Thus the Simhalese 
keep a festival in the beginning of spring in commemoration, as they say. 


1 Cp. Delhi Pillar V. 

2 Cp. Satapatha-Brahmaija IX, 5, i, 6. 

3 More detailed in Hardy. E. M. 237 ff. and Bowden, The Uposatha and Upa- 
sampada Ceremonies fT RAS. of 1803^ hc q). 

4 A full and lively description of a Bhana reading is given by Hardy E. M. 232. 

5 Likewise in the Pillai' Edict V, where moreover the full-moon day of Pans a is men- 
tioned as a great holiday. Cp. Apast. I, 3, lo, 2; Mann IV, 97; Ep. Ind. II, 261 ff. 

6 Dickson JRAS. VIII, 127 (New s.). Cp. Voy. II, 63. 

7 Cp. above p. 80, f. 

S The regulations are minutely described MV. IV. 

9 Fa Hian speaks of the solemnity a^Tt wafe "observed at Mathura; Pec. 45, where 
the phrase “a month after the rest” yields no sound meaning. It should be “the 
month”, for evidently the CivaramSsa, the month succeeding the period of Retreat, is 
intended. 

^0 Hardy E. M. 121. Cp. above p. 80. 
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of Mara’s destruction. This festival, called Awaruda in Ceylon, is likewise 
known to the Siamese by the name of Sonkran, i. e. Skr. Sahkranti. Both 
the name and the legendary account of the origin of the solemnity are a suffi- 
cient proof that it is the Hindu vernal feast of Holaka or Kamadahana^ 

The Vaisakhapuja on the day of the full-moon in Vaisakha, which is cele- 
brated in Siam and formerly was so in Ceylon^ coincides with the date of 
Buddha’s birth. The date of the Nirvana was, in the days of Huen Thsang, 
celebrated at Gaya with a great festival^. 

Fa Hian speaks of a ^and festival in Ceylon “in the middle of the third 
month”, when the tooth relic was exhibited^. Not unlikely the date intended 
is that of the full-moon day in Vaisakha, for this was the official date of the 
Lord’s Nirvana as well as of his birth and his attaining Buddhahood. 

In the palmy days of Buddhism in India the quinquennial assembly, 
Pahcavarsika or Pancavarsaparisad, otherwise termed ])\Jahamoksaparisad, was 
a'' grand solemnity and festival. From the description of it in’ the Bivyavadana 
and other sources ^ we may gather that it was something like a Pravarana, 
a distribution of presents on a large scale, and an occasion for an extraordi- 
nary display of liberality to the Sangha^. The celebrated King Harsa of ' 
Kanauj, surnamed Slladitya, had the custom of regularly convoking such an 
assembly 7. 


PART V. 

OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


I. FIRST GENERAL COUNCIL. 

The first century of the history of the Buddhist community is marked by 
two events which are separated by an*interval of loo years, no more nor 
less®. Those events are the first and the second Council, Sangiti, the account 
of which makes part of the canonical books, and, Avith unimportant discre- 
pancies, is common to all sects. 

The narrative of the first Council, as given in the Pali canon 9, is in 
short as follows. After the demise of the Master a certain Subhadda, who 
had become a member of the Order in his old age^°, said to his fellows: “Do 


1 Davy, Account of the interior of Ceylon p. 169; Pallegoix, Description du 
royaume de Siam I, 249. Something like it in Tibet; Waddell op. c. 505. 

2 Dipav. XXI, 28; XXII, 60; Mahav. pp. 212; 222. Pallegoix 1 . c. For the same 
festival with the Vaisnavas see Pahcaratra II,, 7, 38; for the Sattra from the Sth of 
VaiSakha till after the full-moon, Katyayana Srautra-S. XXIV, 7, 1. 

3 Voy. II, 462; cp. 335. It is not plain which of the two dates, the Sth day after 
the full-moon of Karttika, or the last of Vaisakha. 


4 Rec. 105. 

5 Divy. 405; cp. 242; 398; 403; 419; 429; Rec. 22; Voy. I, 374; 39 ^; H* 38 . 

6 The quinquennial tour of inspection, Anusamyana, by the Dharma-mahamatras, 
ordered by Asoka QR.ock Edict HI), bears a different character; there is no question of 
an assembly. P. amismiyaii, to go for inspecting, to visit, occurs e. g . S. Vibh. I, p- 4 3 j 
Arig. N. I, p. 68 . 

' '“rToy,’ I, 113; II, 252. - 

8 Except in some N. accounts which give no years; Wassilief B. 225. 

9 CV. XI; DTpav. IV. V. Buddhaghosa in S. Vibh. I, 285 ff. Bodhiv. 85 ff, Cp- 

Oldenberg Intr. to MV. XXVI, ff. ...tv xt. t j i • if 

10 Apparently another than Subhadda “the last disciple whom the Lord himself 

converted”, MPS. V, 69. Cp. Tib. L. 293; Voy. II, 339* 
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not grieve, do not lament I We are happily rid of the Great Sramana. We 
used to be annoyed by being told: ^‘This beseems yon, this beseems you 
not.” But now we shall be able to do what we like, and what we do not 
like, we shall not have to do.” In order to obviate the dangerous effects 
of such unbeseeming utterances, Kasyapa the Great, whom the Master had 
designed as his successor^, made the proposal that the brethren should assemble 
to rehearse the Lord’s precepts. The proposal was adopted, and Kasyapa 
was now entreated to select 500 Arhats. This being done, it \vas decided that 
Rajagrha should be the place of assembly. During a seven month’s session 
in the Sattapanna or Sattapamii Cave of the Vebhara Hill near Rajagrha 
the Vinaya was fixed with the assistance of Upali, the Dhamma with Ananda’s. 

It has been remained by Oldenberg^ that “what we have here before 
us is not history, but pure invention, and, moreover, an invention of no very 
ancient date. Apart from internal reasons that might be adduced to prove 
this, we are able to prove it by comparing an older text wLich is older than 
this story.” That text is the Maha-Parmibbana-Sutta, where, indeed, the story 
of the iiTeverent conduct of Subhadda equally occurs, but in such a way that 
it cannot have been the motive for Kasyapa’s proposal to convoke a Council, 

Now the motive alleged in the CV. is not only absent from the Sutta, but 
likewise from the Dipavainsa. Hence the argument for the great antiquity^ 
of that Sutta falls to the ground, for the Dipav. cannot be made older than 
the CV. But this remark in no wise invalidates the conclusion that the dog- 
matical story of the first Council, as told in CV,, is comparatively young. 
No wonder that we find nothing of that alleged motive with the N. sects. 
In the Mahavastu 3 Kasyapa is induced to have the precepts collected because he 
wished to prevent that people might say: “The Sakya-sons kept the precepts 
only as long the Master was alive, and they forsake them after his demise.” 
This very motive, and almost in the same words, really recurs in the CV., but 
on occasion of the discussion during the Council regarding the observation of 
the small and minor precepts^. The place where the Council was held, is^ 
in the same work, the Cave Saptaparna, a resort of Rsis, on the North of 
the Vaihara hills. Other N. accounts we here dismiss, referring the reader to 
the somew'hat troubled sources ^ 

All available accounts of the Council at Rajagrha agree in this that 
the Vinaya and Dharma -were rehearsed. Some add the Abhidharma, but this 
is not mentioned in CV. nor in Dipavainsa 7 . There is a general agreement 


I On a certain occasion Kasyapa had offered liis Safighati to the Buddha; Saiuy. 
N. n, p. 221; Tib. L. 304. 

Introd. MV. p. XXVH. 

3 I, 69. 

4 CV. XI, 9: “Sace mayam khuddSnukhuddakani sikkhapadani samuhanissama, bha- 
vissanti vattaro: dhflmakalikam Samanena Gotamena savakanam sikkhapadam panfiattain.” 
Cp. ]Mhv. 1 . c. 

Tirthlka ca bahidhanugatisca 
kuryiir apratima sasanadosani | 
dhumakalikam iti Sramanasyaj 
etad eva ca tu raksanlyam no { | 

5 Read with the MSS. Saptaparna Rdlenaguhayam, and in the following line Vaihara:, 
Cp. Rec. 85 of Fa Hian, who had very dim notions of the Council, for he fancied that 6ari- 
putra and IMaudgalySyana had been present at the assembly, though it is generally known 
that both died before the Master. 

6 Tib, L. 305; Rockhill op. c. 14S ff. Voy. I, 156; HI, 32. Cp. also Minayef 
Recherches I, 28. 

7 Roci^xll op. c. 160; Tib. L. 307; Voy. I, 15S. The collection of the Abhidharma, 

or !M 5 .trkas, is ascribed to Kasyapa, The phrase Pitakam {int sahgttim aka??isu CV. p, 293 
proves nothing, it only occurring in the resume, * * j 
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also as to the parts played by Upali and Ananda in the proceedings. But 
on comparing the different accounts we easily perceive that other Disciples, 
too, were contributors to the whole of the collection. We read that Kasyapa 
was the chief “propounder” of the Dhutavada precepts, whilst Ananda was 
the first of those learned fin the Suttas or Dhamma), and Upali in the Vinayah 
If we are asked how much we have to believe of the canonical accounts of 
the first Council, we are in good conscience bound to acknowledge that the 
only really historical fact is this that the Council of the Sthaviras at Rajagrha 
is recognized by all Buddhists. It ‘is by no means incredible that the Dis- 
ciples after the death of the founder of their sect came together to come 
to an agreement concerning the principal points of the creed and of the 
discipline. A rehearsal of the Tripitaka, or even of the Vinaya and Sutra 
collections, is wholly out of question". Some elements of tlie tales connected 
wuth the first Council may, and probably will be older than the composition 
of the sacred writings, but they have been disfigured to such an extent that 
it is as yet impossible to separate the dogmatical and legendary elements 
from the historical facts 


2. SECOND GENERAL COUNCIL. 

According to the universal Buddliist tradition the second general Council 
was held at VaisalT. The records of it look like copies of a genuine histo- 
rical document which have been falsified as to the date and in some other 
particulars. 

The most circumstantial account is preserved in the P. Vinaya*^. It is 
in substance as follows. A century after the Lord’s Parinirvana the monks 
ofYrji (Vajji) lineage at Vaisali"(ieclared as permissible the Ten Points {dasa 
vatthUni)^ to wit: i. storing salt in a horn, 2. the taking of the midday meal ( 
when the sun’s shadow shows two finger-breadths after noon; 3. the going to j 
some villsCge (or: to another village) and there eating fresh food S; 4. residing ( 
(in the same parish and yet holding the Uposatha separately); 5. sanction (of ) 
a solemn act in an incomplete chapter); 6. the (unconditional) following of ^ 
a precedent; 7. the partaking of unchurned milk; 8. of unfermented toddy; 

9. the use of a mat without fringes (not conform with the model prescribed) ; 

10. to accept gold and silver. 

At that time the Sthavira Yasas, Kakandaka’s son, came to Vaisali, and 
whilst staying in the MaEavahaT' withes^ the unlawful practices of the Vrjian 
monks. By addressing the laity he endeavoured to stop the iniquity of the 
brethren, who instead of desisting from their wrong practices, carried out 
against him the act of making excuses to the offended laity. Yasas protested 
and demanded that a companion should be appointed to go with himself as 
a messenger, so that he might have the occasion of asking redress for the 
wrong done to him. His demand being wouchsafed, he entered with his com- 


1 Dipav. rV ; V. 

2 Cp. Wassilief B. 38. 

3 Cp. the remai'ks of Minayee op. c. 39. 

4 CV. XIL Cp. Buddhaghosa in S. Vibh. I, 293 ff. Saddh. S. U; Dipav. V, 16 ff. 

Mahav. TT: * — ’ 

5 The explanation of the elliptical terms in CV. XII, I, 10 ; 2, S, and in Minayef s 
Pratim. XXXIX, is of dubious value. Both the Points and the interpretation differ more 
or less in the Tibetan Vinayaksudraka, Tar. 41 5 cp- Rockhill op. c. 171? f» The terms 
were obscure even to the Thera Revata, one of the chiefs of the Council. — A discus- 
sion on the interpretation of the terms in Minayef Recherches I, 44 — 5^* 
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panion into the city of Vaisali, where he laid his case before the believing 
laymen. He was deservedly successful in his eloquent pleading, for the laymen 
after hearing him declared that he alone was a worthy Sramana and son of 
Sakya. The Vrjian monks, being informed by their deputy of the decision, 
continued obstinate, and carried out against Yasas the act of excommuni- 
cation. But Yasas rose up into the sky, and descended at Kausambi. From 
that place he sent messengers to the brethren in the W. country, in Avanti, 
and in the S^ country, summoning them to an assembly^. He himself went to 
Sanlbhuta Sanavasin on the Ahogahga Hill, told him what had happened, 
and persuaded him that a lawful decision in the case was absolutely neces- 
sary. In the meantime many brethren, all Arhats, flocked together from the 
regions afore-named. After some deliberation they arrived at the conclusion 
that it would be of the utmost importance to persuade Revata, then dwelling 
at Soreyya, he being a man who knew the Agamas, the Dharma, the Vinaya, 
and the Matrkas^ Now Revata on perceiving by his divine ear what the 
Sthaviras intended to do, and wishing to keep out of the quarrel, left Soreyya 
for Sahkasya. When the brethren arrived at Soreyya and heard that Revata had 
left for Sankasya, they travelled to that place. On arriving they heard that he 
had gone to Kanauj. After many fruitless endeavours they at last overtook him 
in Sahajati. There Yasas had an interview with Revata, and submitted to 
him the question whether the Ten Points were allowable. The decision of 
Revata — as might be expected — was that they were not, whereupon Yasas 
persuaded him to take the legal question in hand before the unlawful practices 
could become general. 

Meanwhile the Vrjian monks of Vaisali had heard rumours about the 
doings of Yasas, and being convinced that the opinion of Revata would carry 
great weight, they decided upon trying to gain him over to their party. So 
they went to Sahajati. Before they had had occasion to meet Revata, it 
happened that the Thera Salha felt some doubt whether the monks of the 
West or those of the East were in accordance with the Law. His doubts were 
happily soon dissipated by a heavenly being, to whom he promised to make 
manifest his opinion when needed. 

The Vaisali monks had no success in their endeavours to gain over 
Revata, in spite of the presents they offered to him and of their machinations 
to bribe Uttara, a disciple of his. 

When the legal assembly had met to decide the question, Revata pro- 
posed a resolution that the Sahgha should settle the question at that place 
where it arose, i. e. at Vaisali. The resolution being adopted, the brethren 
went to Yaisdi. Now at that time there lived in that city an old Thera, 
Sabbakamin by name, who 120 years ago had received Upasampada. 
This venerable monk of the East was asked by Sambhuta and Revata his 
opinion, and he made to them the same promise as Salha had done to the 
heavenly being. 

In the subsequent meeting of the Sangha the proceedings did not succeed, 
which circumstance moved Revata to lay a proposal before the assembly that 
the question should be submitted to a committee. So he selected a com- 
mittee of eight persons, four monks of the East, viz. Sabbakamin, Salha, Khujja- 
sobhita, and Vasabhagamika; and four of the West; Revata, Sambhuta, Yasas, 
and Sumana. The younger monk Ajita was appointed as regulator of seats. 


1 The Western monks are designed as “Patheyyaka bikklius”. For Patheyya and 
Patheyyaka see Ed. Muller JPTS. of 1888, p. 54. 

2 This p^ts to a nrevions. collection of-tfay-AFliidharm^ 
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As the place of meeting of the committee was chosen the Valikaralsij^l^.gi qui^ 
and undisturbed spot. 

The proceedings of the committee^ were conducted in this manner that 
Revata put the questions, and Sabbakamin delivered his authoritative replies, 
A^ the Ten Points were declared to be against the rules, and therewith the 
Vrjian monks were put in the wrongs The assembly m pleno^ in wliich the 
Vinaya was rehearsed, is said to have consisted of 700 monks. No mention 
whatever is made of the Suttas and the Abhidamma. 

Before adducing other testimonies, we cannot help observing that the 
date assigned to the second Council is impossible, unless the heroes of the 
tale are purely fictitious. A century after the Parinirvana, Sarvakamm would have 
been at least 140 years of age; Yasas, Kakandaka’s son, if he be identical 
with Yasas, one of the first converts of the Buddha, would have been 20 + 
45-1- 100 = 165 years; if he be another, then he must have been more than 
120 years, and so, too, the other Theras3. A chronology leading to such 
monstrous results condemns itself. The names of the acting Theras may be 
historical, and the account of their doings, apart from some incongruities and 
absurdities, may be founded upon a genuine tradition. 

The later Simhalese documents pretend to know much more of the 
Council of Vaisali than the canonical Vinaya. They give in substance what 
is found in the sacred text, but with additions which partly are not warranted 
by, and partly positively conflicting, with the canonical record. Thus the Dipav. 
one time fixes the number of those who attended the second Council at 700, 
another time at i 2 00 000 4. ^ It further adds that at the time of the second 
Council As oka, the son of Sisunaga, was king; that prince ruled in the town 
of Pataliputra”. Elsewhere ^ Sisunaga is called the immediate precedessor of 
the Nandas, so that Sisunaga is confounded with Kala (v. 1. Kala) Asoka. 
Such incongruities have nothing to surprise us in a work which is not a 
well-digested composition, but an uncritical collection of various older sources, 
chiefly memorial verses. Hence the same event is told twice with variations. 
The most important addition is the statement that after the second Council^ 
had been closed, another Council was held by the losing party. “The wicked ; 
Bhikkhus, the Vajjiputtakas who had been excommunicated by the_ Theras, 
gained another party; and many people, holding the wrong doctrine, ten / 
thousand, assembled and held a council. Therefore this Dhamma-council is 
called the Great Council [Mahdsangiti)^ Herewith compare the statement ' 
in another work^ that the ten thousand wicked Bhikkhus established the wrong 
doctrine termed tlie Acariya-vada, 1. e. the doctrine of the Acariya^, in con- 
tradistinction to the orthodox doctrine of the Sthaviras, tire Theravada. The 
TOong doctrine is also called that of the Mahasangha Hence 

follows, if the tradition is to be trusted, that instead of one Council, two 
Council were held, the second by the condemned party 7, a short time after 


^ Mahav. p. 20. _ ' j Q 

2 Points 1, 2, 3 j 7, 8, and 9 were in conflict with Art. 38, 37, 3S> 35 > 09 

of Title Pacittiya; Point 10 with Art. lo Nissaggiya; Point 4 and 5 with MV. 11 , 8, 3, 

and IX, 3, 5 ; the decision of Point 6 depends upon circumstances. ^ 

3 SaUia died before the Lord; MPS- II, 6. This fact is ignored in CV., or per- 
haps he had been resuscitated. Why not? We have in so serious a work as the MiU 

P. a striking instance of revival in the case of the six Tirthikas. 

4 Dipav. IV, 52; V, 20; 25. 

5 Dipav. V, 99. 

6 Bodhiv. p. 96. , , . . r j V 

7 Mark that the party had not at ah been condemned m matters of doctrine, but 

exclusively in points of discipline. 
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the former. Further it would appear that the majority of the Buddhists clung 
to the so-called schismatics. How else to explain such terms as Mahasahgiti 
and Mahasahghika? The denomination of Acaryavada given by the orthodox 
to the Mahasahghika or MahasahgTtika doctrine, suggests the fact that the 
latter cause was upheld by the more learned elements of the Order. 

Now the question arises “where did the Mahasai giti assemble?” We 
have not been able to find a distinct statement in the Siinhalese sources. 
According to a N. tradition the council of the Mahasanghikas was held not far 
from the place where the first Council had assembled h We are informed 
that the party of the Great Assembly, the Mahasanghikas, derived that name 
from both monks and laics attending the Council, and that on that occasion 
a new collection of the Scriptures was made. There is no question of the 
Ten Points or the orthodox Council at VaisaK 

In the Siinhalese sources the leaders of the Mahasanghikas are identified 
with the Vrjian monks of VaisalT. Now we know that these were in possession 
of the Kutagara Hall of the Mahavana, as the chronicles affirm j. In order to obviate 
this difficulty, the Siinhalese have invented a tale. The King Kala Asoka at 
first favoured the heretics — exactly as the historical Asoka did — , but 
afterwards he changed his mind, thanks to the interference of the gods and 
to a dream of his sister. By his protection the orthodox could assemble in 
the Mahavana monastery, whereas the committee had its sittings in the Vali- 
karama. The canonical account knows nothing of an assembly in the Maha- 
vana, nor is any mention made of it in the Bodhivamsa nor by Buddhaghosa% 
though the latter, after saying that the second Council is called that of the 
700, adds that it was attended by 1200000 monks, precisely as in the DTpav. 
All available Smhalese accounts agree in asserting that the whole collection 
of the Dhamma and Vinaya was revised, against the authority of the canon^ 
which only speaks of a Vinaya Sangiti. In the N. tradition jusf alluded to 
there is, indeed, likewise question of a revision of the complete sacred texts, 
but by the Mahasanghikas. 

The contradictions between the canon and the Siinhalese narratives are 
apt to move grave doubts anent the connection between the condemning of 
the Ten Points and the schismatic Great Council. Let us now turn to the N. 
traditions 5 about the question of the Ten Points. 

When one hundred and ten years had elapsed after the Nirvana some 
monks at Vaisali deviated from the Law and transgressed the rules of disci- 
pline in Ten Points ^ In those days there lived an old Sthavira, Yasas, in 
Kosala; another, Sambhuta, in Mathura, Revata in Sahaja, Kubjasobhita in 
Pataliputra — all of them pupils of Ananda^. Yasas despatched messengers to 
summon the brethren to a gathering in VaisalT. When 699 monks had come 
together, Kubjasobhita, perceiving by his divine eye what was going on, 
appeared by Rddhi in the midst of the assembly to complete the number. Sam- 
bhuta proposed in due form a resolution that the monks of VaisalT, who in 


1 Voy. I, 158; III, 37. 

2 No more than in the account found in a Chinese commentary on the Vinaya j 
Wassilief B. 225. As to the heretical theories of the Mahasanghikas in matter of doc- 
trine, see Kathav. P. A. X; XI; XII; XIV; XV; XVI; XVIII; XXI. 

. 3 Dipav. V, 29, but Bodhiv. and Buddhaghosa have Valukarama. 

4 Dipav. 1. c. again does not mention the Valukarama. 

5 Rockhill op. c. 1 71 ff. Voy. II, 397; Tar. 290. 

^ The expressions in Voy. 1. s. remind one of apagatasaiihusasana , ubbinayn, CV. 
XII, 2, 8. 

7 To whom may be added from Bu-ston (Tar. 290); Salha and Ajita; uncertain is 
Vrshabhagamin, or rather impossible, for Nor-ean means “wealthy”. 
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the Ten Points had deviated from the regulations of the Master, should be 
censured. The resolution being adopted, ‘^the great assembl)^’ proceeded 
to severely censure the delinquents, who repented and left their bad 
practices. 

It does not appear to which of the various sects this version of the 
story belongs. This much is clear that it more or less differs from the tra- 
dition of the MahTsasakas and from another in the Bu-stonh On comparing 
the version preserved to us by the Chinese pilgrim with the narrative in the 
Pali canon, the former makes the impression of being older, but on the whole 
they are much on a par. Both versions agree — and that is an important point 
' — therein that they indirectly deny any connection between the condemnation 
of the Ten Points and the Council of the Mahasahghikas. The expression ‘^the 
great assembly”, 1. e. the meeting in plena, positively shows that diere is no 
question of a Mahasahgiti apart from the Council on Vinaya at VaisalP. 
Such an agreement between the traditions of two totally different sects goes 
far to prove that the story of the Mahasahgiti or Mahasahghika schism as 
connected with the Council at Vaisall is \n invention, perhaps suggested by 
such an expression as '‘the great assembly”. 

In one Tibetan source 3 we read that no years after the Nirvana Yasas 
and the pupils of Ananda, to the number of 700, assembled in Vaisali, and 
there perfected a second collection. No such collection is spoken of in the 
other sources^. The rambling and confused narrative of Taranatha^ teaches 

us nothing. . 1 n j ^ r 

If we wish to weigh against each other the value of the S. and that 01 

the N. sources, we must begin with leaving out of the reckoning all un- 

warranted additions, either by the Simhalese or by others. By so doing and 
by waiving points of secondary importance, we perceive that the difference 
turns about ten years, the P. canon fixing the Council at Vaisali at 100 years 
after Nirvana, whereas most N. traditions give no years. Both dates are 
inadmissible, and for the same reason: the impossible age of the actors. Both 
the P. canon and the Vinayaksudraka, as well as Huen Thsang leave us in 
the dark about the king in whose reign the second Council took place. That 
silence has given rise to intenninable controversies on the_ date of Buddha s 
death^. According to the chronology adopted by th^e Simhalese, the king 
reigning 100 years after Buddlia’s death was a certain Kala Asoka,_ whereas the 
N Buddhists almost universally represent Asoka the Maurya^as having ascended 
the tlrrone a century or thereabouts after Buddha’s Nirvana 7 . It would be 


1 Tar. 290 f.; Rockhill op. c. 173 - the version of Ae MahTsasakas the date 
is 100 years, the name of the president being Sarvakama. This agreement with the 
Pali version is natural enough, because the ^MahTsasakas have branched o 10m 
Ortlnndnv sect after the schism of the Mahasanghikas. 

. We hLe seen above that Huen Thsang gives elsewhere a separate account of 

the Mahasanghika Council. 

3 Tib. L. 309. 

4 Cp. Rocichill op. c. I So. 

-6a°^SBE TO XXiX ^ESTERGAARD, tjber Buddha’s Todesjahr; Buheer in Ind. 
Ini’ vi ’ Vlf, ™fxX,2T9TsENARTin JA. of 1879. P- 5/41 of 1892, p. 482 ; Oto^- 

crB“Ker oi - g^lle/n Ls 
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very convenient if we could eliminate the difficulty by asserting — as has 
been done — that the N. Buddhists confounded two kings of the same name. 
Such an assertion is easy enough, but to make it good would be more diffi- 
cult. In the first place, we should not speak of an involuntary confusion, 
for the all but general view of the N. Buddhists is intimately connected with 
the whole system of chronology. The Sthavira Yasas is most decidedly and 
deliberately represented as a contemporary of Dharma Asokah There can 
be no doubt about his identity with the Yasas of the Vaisali Council. For he 
declares to Asoka the Maurya that he is the oldest remaining of the Disciples 
of the Buddha, Pindola Bharadvaja alone excepted. The untrustwoithiness of 
the tale remains the same, whether Yasas showed his activity loo years after 
Buddha’s Nirvana in the reign of a King Kala Asoka, or of another King 
Dhai-ma Asoka. Where two accounts are equally absurd, there is no reason 
to give a marked preference to either"'. Under such circumstances any de- 
cisive choice is more a matter of taste or fancy, than of science, specially 
as we find no support in independent, Brahmanic sources h 

The only indisputable fact resulting from a comparison of the different 
accounts is the existence of conflicting traditions, and that m comparatively 
ancient times. Traces of unsettled questions are ^ found in the Simhalese 
documents. We have seen that in one of them Sisunaga appears instead 
of Kalasoka. Elsewhere we come across the following prophecy by the 

Buddha: “I shall reach complete Parinibbana like the setting sun. Four 

months after my Parinibbana the first convocation will be held. A hundred 
and eighteen years later the third convocation will take place, for the sake 
of the propagation of the Faith. Then there will be a ruler over this Jam- 
budipa, a highly virtuous, glorious monarch known as Dhammasoka This 
is not the only instance. In another works the date of the beginning 

of Duttha-Gamani’s reign is, in the prose text, 376 after the Nirvana, but 

in the older and much more authoritative memorial verse following, it 
is 276. 

If, in our helpless endeavours to find a firm support, we resort to the list 
of chief teachers succeeding the Master, we soon become aware of having 
caught hold of a feeble reed. The succession of teachers, Acariyaparampara, of 
theTheravada down to the third Council, consists of the following names: Upali, 
Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, and Tissa Moggaliputta; some couple with Siggava 


Tib. L. 309 Asoka was born eight generations after Uclayibhadra. This gives more than 
200 years, and in so far corroborates the Sir halese tradition. ^ 

X Divy. 381; 3S5J 399; 404 i 406; 423, 

2 The preference to the Simhalese account is, from a critical standpoint, the less 
intelligible, because ever since Turnour advocated the claims of the Simhalese chrono- 
logyj it has been admitted on all hands that it contains an error of more than 60 years. 
That error has been palliated by the guess that such an error has sprung up after the 
period of Asoka. But a system which contains such a blunder or wilful misstatement 
at a later period is a fo 7 tiori suspicious for more ancient times. 

3 For a comparative treatment of the Simhalese and the Jama chronology we refer 
to Jacobi, DMG. XXXIV, 185; XXXV, 667; cp. Oldenberg XXXIV, 75 1 - 

4 Drpav. I, 24 — 26. The translator adds m a note; “A mention of the second 
convocation, which was held a hundred years after Buddha’s death, is wanting in the 
MSS.; the third is said to have been hefd 118 years after the second.” The first state- 
ment is true, but fails to explain the reason why the mention is wanting. The second 
statement is not true, for from Dlpav. VII, 37 it appears that the Council took place 236 
years after Nirvana. The date 218 is that of Asoka’s Abhiseka; Dlpav. VI, 1; Bodhiv. 
p. 100; S. Vibh. I, 321, where the reckoning yields 228, but evidently owing to some 
error in the figures. 

5 Saddh-S. p. 47. 
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the name of Candavajji^ It is well-known that Kasyapa the Great, and 
not Upali, was the head of the Order after Buddha’s death, but it is ad- 
mitted that Upali was the chief of the Vinaya. Dasaka and Sonaka are 
likewise designated as chiefs of the Vinaya. Therefore it is exceedingly strange 
that in the Council of Vaisali, where such important questions of discipline 
were treated, the chief Sonaka is conspicuous by his absence. If such a 
chief did exist, the great men of the committee completely ignored him. 
Another suspicious fact is the notice that Tissa Moggaliputta received the 
Upasampada ordination in the 3d year of Candragupta’s reign, i. e. 314B. C. 
or somewhat earlier. He died 86 years after his orination®, i. e. at the age 
of 106 years. If, contrary to the expressed view of the Sin halese chroniclers, 
the numbers are taken as representing the years of life of the hve teachers, 
then the sum total will yield 5 x 20 — 100 less, because the Upasampada 
is fixed at 20 years. The interval between the Nirvana and the death of Tissa 
M. will then be reduced with a whole century. It is by no means impossible 
that a similar ambiguity in the traditional numbers lies at the bottom of the 
difference between the Simlialese and the N. dates of the Nlrva^a. The other- 
wise inexplicable want of agreement in regard of that date, may be accounted 
for on the assumption that the Buddhists of various sects were in the habit 
of calculating an initial date by summing up the traditional number of years 
allotted to the first five successive chiefs or reputed chiefs of the Vinaya^, 
The considerations which may have moved each sect to adopt their own date 
for the Nirvana are concealed to us, but it would seem that in addition to 
dogmatical reasons the synchronism of ecclesiastical dates with events of local 
or national interest have influenced. Thus the Chinese have managed to 
throw back the initial date to + 1000 B. C. It is possible, nay probable that 
the Simhalese'^ have acted upon the same principle. This would explain how 
they got their date of 543 B. C, which is proved to be false. 

The conclusions we arrive at after comparing the various traditions or 
what is given as such, are extremely vague, and may be summarized in the 
following propositions. The Council on Vinaya in Vaisali has an historical 
base; it was held x years after the death of the founder of the Order, and 
a considerable time before the composition and first collection of the great 
bulk of the Scriptures. It preceded, but had no connection with the schism 
of the Mahasahghikas. We leave undecided whether Kal^oka be an ingenious 
invention of the Sthavira sect or not. For our part, we have a lurking 
suspicion tliat the name originally denoted the Maurya king in his black 
and sinful days, and is almost synonymous with Candasoka and Kamasoka, 
as the monarch is called before his conversion, after which he became 
Dhannasoka ^ 


1 S. Vibh. I, 292; Dipav. IV; V, 57. - . 

2 Dipav. V, 94; but immediately after it we find 80 years; another instance ot 

two conflicting statements in juxtaposition. 



Cp. Wassilief on Tar. 290. The great man in the time of Asoka_is Upagupta, of whom 
the Master predicts that he will fulfil the Buddha task [Buddhakaryam] loo years after 
the Parinirvana; Divy. 330; he takes Orders under Sanakavasin; 349; his feats are de- 
scribed 352; 359; 363; 395; he speaks like the Buddha 428. Cp. Burnouf Intr. o77 ff., 

RocicmL op. c.^I 7O.^0„14 say: the date adopted by the monks of die Mahavihara. We 
are not acquainted -with the chronological system of the monks of Abhayagin. 

S Divy. 374; 381 f-; Tar. 29; cp. 39 - 
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3. COUNCIL OF PATALIPUTRA. 


This Council was no general Council, but a party meeting, of the Thera- 
vadas or Vibhajyavadins, as it was held after the schism of the Mahasafighikas, 
the men of the Mahasahgiti. No wonder that it is ignored by all other sects. 

The account of this party meeting, held at Pataliputra 1 8 years after the 
Abhiseka of Asoka, is so full of glaring untruths that but few of the parti- 
culars can be accepted as historical. The story ^ runs in short as follows. 

The Theras of the Council at Vaisall foresaw that after 1 1 8 years there 
would arise a Sramana, who descending from Brahma’s heaven, would be 
born in a Brahman family. His name would be Tissa, his surname Mogga- 
liputta. After having received ordination from the couple Siggava and Can- 
davajjU he would annihilate tlie Tirthika doctrines^ and firmly establish 
the Faith. This would happen when Asoka, a righteous king, would reign 
in Pataliputra. 

When all the 700 Theras of the second Council had attained final 
Nirvana-^, Tissa was born, grew up, and was taught the Brahmanic sciences, 
until he became a convert and was received into the Order by Siggava. His 
Upasampada coincides with the third year of Candragupta’s reign, 1. e. some- 
where between 218 and 212 B. C. 

When 236 years had elapsed after the Nirvaria, sixty-thousand monks dwelt 
in the Asokarama. Sectarians of different descriptions, all of them wearing 
the Kasaya, ruined the Doctrine of the Jina. It was then that Tissa M. con- 
voked a Council, attended by 1000 monks Having destroyed the false 
doctrines and subdued many shameless people, he restored the true Faith, 
and propounded the Abhidhamma treatise Kathavatthu. It was from him that 
Mahendra, the future apostle of Ceylon, learnt the 5 Nikayas, the 7 books of 
Abhidhamma, and the whole Vinaya. 

This tale is immediately followed by a second account, evidently taken 
from another source, but in the main agreeing with the former; the number 
of monks in the assembly has increased to sixty-thousand; a difference of no 
value except inasmuch as it furnishes another instance of the uncritical 
compilatory character of the chronicle. 

We have left out all the downright absurdities of the tale, but even so 
pruned it betrays its dogmatical and sectarian tendency. The principal 
olDject of the whole story is to prove that the Vibhajyavadins of the Maha- 
vihara are the real and original orthodox sect^. Such a claim could hardly 
remain uncontested by other divisions of the orthodox, e. g. the MahTsasakas, 
who were flourishing in Ceylon when Fa Hian visited the island. Now the 
question arises: have we sufficient data to pronounce a judgment in the case? 
Let us see. 

The chronicles representing the views of the Vibhajyavadins make a 
broad distinction between -the Theravada with its offshoots, and the Maha- 
sahghika or Acaryavada schism with its subdivisions^. The orthodox Theravada 


T>n 34— S9J s. Vibh. I, 294 ff.; 306—313; Mahav. 

P- 104 fl- Buddhaghosa Sam. Pas. in S. Vibh. I, 204. Cn 
Minayef Recherches I, Ch. IV. ^ 

2 A quite extraordinary proceeding, as according to the regulations the ordination 
IS conferred by one person. 

3 Which are wholly out of question in a Buddhist council. 

4 Consequently Siggava and Candavajji were not among the 700. This number is 
canonical, but at variance with Dipav. V, 20. 

5 S. Vibh. I, 312; Bodhiv. p. iio; Kathav. P. A. p. 6. 

6 Dipav. V, 39 ff.; Bodhiv. 96; Kadiav. P. A. pp. 2—5. 
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111 COU1S0 of tiiTi 6 produced the Mahisasakas and the Vajjiputtakas j the latter 
branched off into four sections: the Dharmottarikas, Bhadrayanikas, Sannagarikas, 
and Sammitiyas; the former, into the Sarvastivadins and Dharmaguptikas. 

Further offshoots may be passed in silence. ' 

In this enumeration no sect of Vibhajyavldins occurs; naturally so, be- 
cause the Vibhajyavadins themselves hold up the claim that their tenets and 
their canon are identical with those of the primitive Sthaviravada. But if we 
turn to^ other documents, we cannot but feel some misgivings whether 
the claims put forward by the monks of the Mahavihara are wholly in- 
disputable. According to the system of the schismatic Mahasahghikas, who 
had not the slightest interest in being partial anent a question exclusively 
touching outsiders, we have to adopt a threefold primary division of the Sangha into 
Sthaviras,^ Mahasahghikas, and Vibhajyavadins \ The Sthaviras are subdivided 
into Sarvastivadins and Vatsiputrlyas, evidently the same with the Vajjiputtakas 
(i. e. Vrjiputrakas) of the chronicles. This sudivision would entirely agree with 
the former, were it not that the Dipav. has put the Mahisasakas between the 
Sthaviras and the Sarvastivadins. One of the subdivisions of the Orthodox in 
the N,, the Sarvastivadins, consider the Mula-sai*vastivadins to be more primitive 
than the Vibhajyavadins, though they acknowledge the monks of Mahavihara, 
as well as those of the Abhayagiri and of the Jetavana in Ceylon, to be Stha- 
viras ^ In another source^ we read that some time after the Lord’s Pari- 
nirvana the Sangha was split up into two sects, the Sthaviras and the Maha- 
sahghikas, in the reign of Asoka. In the third century the Sthavdras divided 
themselves into two sects, the Sarvastivadins, otherwise named Hetuvadas or 
Vibhajyavadins, and the primitive Sthaviras, who, however, adopted the de- 
nomination of Haimavatas^. In a Tibetan list of comparatively late date the 
monks of the Mahavihara are entered as a distinct sect, but we may dismiss 
that view as erroneous, or at least as not exact s. 

The evidence adduced, if not wholly satisfactory, is sufficient to prove, 
not, indeed, that the pretensions of the Vibhajyavadins w^ere unfounded, but 
that they were disputable, and that, consequently, it was the interest of the sect 
to back their claims by some weighty arguments. Hence the pains they have 
taken to spread the belief that the language of their canonical writings is 
MagadhT; an assertion by which they have long time imposed upon European 
scholars. Another fiction is the prediction of the birth of Tissa M. and his 
descent from heaven. A third device to prove the absolute authenticity of 
their canon is the assertion that the Parivara belonged to the books re- 
hearsed at the Council of Pataliputra^, though we know that another section 
of the orthodox Simhalese did not recognize its authenticity 7 

A review of all the testimonies available leaves no doubt that the 
assembly at Pataliputra was a party meeting, from which the Mahasanghikas 
were excluded. Whether in those days aU the Sthaviravadins formed one 
compact body and took part in the proceedings of the assembly, is a point 
which for want of data we must leave undecided. We only venture to observe 


1 Tai'. 271. Cp. Rockhill op. c. 182 — 196; Minayef Recherches Ch. VIII, IX. An 
exposition of the tenets of the various texts, viewed from the standpoint of the Vibhajya- 
vadins or Theras of the Mahavihara, is found in Kathav. P. A. 

2 Tar. 272. 

3 See Wassilief B. 224—226; 230. 

4 In Kathav. P. A. the Hetuvadas are implicitly represented as holding opinions 
•differing from those of the Vibhajyavadins; XV; XVI; XVII; XIX; XX; XXXQL 

5 Burnouf Intr. 445 ; Bot. 357; Wassilief B. 267; cp. Tar. 1 . c. 

6 This results from Dipav. VII, 43. 

7 Turnour, Intr. .to Mahav. CL 
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that either the Simhalese Vibhajyavadins have to some extent misrepresented 
the proceedings, or that the N. orthodox sects have had reason to efface the 
memory of that event. How else to explain that the memorable figure of 
Tissa Moggaliputta has totally fallen into oblivion? If we believe the Sim- 
halese chronicles, it was “far-seeing Moggaliputta who perceived by his 
supernatural vision the propagation of the Faith in the future in the neigh- 
bouring countries, — sent Majjhantika and other Theras, each wdth four 
companions, for the sake of establishing the Faith in foreign countries, for 
the enlightenment of men”\ Madhyantika being recognized as a great apostle 
among all Buddhists^, it is hard to understand how his name could have 
survived, whereas Tissa, who sent him out, was totally forgotten. If we cling 
to the view that the assembly at Pataliputra was a party meeting, and not a 
general Council, the relative obscurity of Tissa M. becomes intelligible. 


4. REIGN OF ASOKA. 

The assembly at Pataliputra is stated to have taken place iS years 
after the Abhiseka of Asoka, a date we have no reason to distrust This 
king, who in his edicts calls himself Piyadassi^, was the son of Bindusara, 
and the grandson of Candragupta, the famous founder of the Maury a dynasty. 
His father reigned 27 or 28 years; his grandfather 24. If the notice in the 
Simhalese chronicles that Asoka had reigned four or three years before his 
Abhiseka^ be correct, this event must fall 44-27-1-24 after the accession of 
Candragupta. The exact date of the first Maurya ascending the throne is 
unknown, but it must lie somewhere betv^een 320 and 315 B. C.^, so that 
the date of 259 B. C. assigned to the Abhiseka of Asoka by Lassen and other 
scholars after him must be approximately right 

Asoka is described by the Buddhists as something like a monster in his 
youth, as an exemplary ruler after his conversion to Buddhism, and as a 
dotard in his old age. Their testimony is not corroborated, nor directly 
contradicted by his numerous edicts 7 . Those invaluable documents, so prec- 
ious in many respects, afford us no real insight into the monarch’s character. 
They show to a certain extent that he was not devoid of vanity and that he- 
was much addicted to moralizing, but at the same time he seems to have 
been in earnest with his endeavours to heighten the moral standard of his 
subjects. ^ His inscriptions, with a few exceptions, contain nothing particularly 
Buddhistic; some passages must even have been distasteful to many of his 
coreligionists. More than once he prides himself of his kind feelings towards 
all^ sects, his protection of the Ajivikas and Nirgranthas®, whereas the Bud- 
dhists in their writings, sacred and profane, never lose an opportunity to blacken 
those hated rivals. In so far as the edicts have no sectarian character, they 


1 Dipav. VIII, I. 

2 Tar. 12. 

3 Piyadassi and Piyadassana also Dipav. VI, I; 2; 14; 24; XV, 88 ff.; XVI, 5; etc. 

4 Dipav. VI, 21 ; three years Maliav. V, 34, 

5 Cp. Justinus XV, 4. 

6 Ind. Alt. II, 223. 

7 Complete translations hy Senart “Les inscriptions de Piyadasi”, I and II; cp. 
“Notes d’epigraphie indienne”, 5 fascicules; Buhler, “Beitriige ziir Erklarung der aI oka- 
ins chriften”, DMG. XXXVII; XXXIX— XLI; XLV; “Anoka’s Felsenedicte” XLIV; “Sh^h- 
bdzgarhi- and Mansehra Version” XLIII; “Nachtrage” XLVI; XLVBI; “ASoka’s Ra- 
jukas” XLVn. Cp. Ep. Ind. vol. 11 , 245 ff. 447 ff. 

S E. g. Delhi Ed. VIII, dating 27 years after his Abhiseka. 
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do not here concern us; we have only to take cognizance of those inscriptions 
in which the King speaks as a fervent Buddhist. 

The first document which has to detain us is that of the Bairat rockh 
It is a missive from Asoka to the Sahgha, in token of the kmg^s feelings of 
reverence and affection towards the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sahgha, 
and of his conviction that the word of the Lord Buddha is a gospel and 
authoritative. Then he proceeds to enumerate some Dharmaparyayas , i. e. 
canonical texts, which according to his wish should be steadily heard (learnt) 
and rehearsed by the monks and nuns, as well as by the laics of both sexes. 

This missive, which, of course, is posterior to the King’s conversion, 
though no precise date can be fixed, proves most clearly that at the time 
of its being issued a body of canonical texts was existing. Among the titles 
only one can be identified with certainty, “the Laghulovada concerning false- 
hood”-. “The Questions , of Upatisya” is identical, at least as to the title, 
with “The Questions of Sariputra”, only known through a Chinese translation^. 
From the circumstance that so few titles have been identified we should draw 
no consequences, because the same text was frequently known by several 
titles It is undeniable that a title like Vinayasamuk(k)a(s)sa at any rate 
refers to a book belonging to the class of Vinaya. Consequently the Sutta- 
and the Vinaya-Pitaka are both represented in the collection, and if a work 
on Abhidharma is wanting, it proves nothing against the existence of that 
part of the Tripitaka, because the King recommends a selection of sacred texts, 
not the whole body. Of the version in which the works enumerated were 
existing, we cannot say anything definite; the titles are given in MagadhI, 
and it is all but certain that Asoka had in view texts in that idiom. 

The second inscription, an edict issued by Asoka when he had become 
a zealot, has been discovered at several places of his dominions, in slightly 
differing copies s. All the copies of the edict are unhappily replete widi 
difficulties of every kind. The beginning of the Rupnath edict may be trans- 
lated as follows: 

“The Devanampiya speaketh thus: more than two years and a half I 
was a lay devotee, and I did not strongly exert myself. But it is (now) 
more than a year (or possibly: six years) that I have entered the Sahgha, 
and that I have strongly exerted myself. Those who during this period were 
truly gods in Jambudvipa, are now made false” The last sentence runs 
slightly different in the Sahasram copy: “And in this time who were falsely 
(considered) gods, they (were) men falsely deified.” 

The first knotty point is the date of the edict. It is impossible to refer 


1 Cunningham Corp. Inscr. PI. XV. 

2 With the Ambalatthika-Rshulovada-Sutta, Majjh. N. I, No. 61, 

3 Beal, Tripit. p. 73. 

4 This has been remaiked by Oldenberg, Intr. to MV. XL, where an identi- 
fication of other titles is proposed. Cp. Minayef Recherches I, 87 — 91. 

5 The three first discovered copies have been edited by Buhler in his paper 
^‘Three new edicts of A^oka” Ind. Ant.' 1877; second notice, 1878. The contro- 
versies to which these publications gave rise have been taken up by the same in Ind. 
Ant. 1893, p. 299 ff. , where the papers of his antagonists are cited. The redactions 
found in Mysore have been published by Rice (Bangalore, 1892) and Ep, Ind. Ill, 134. 

6 It may be observed that a man speaking in such a manner cannot have taken 
the word Devanampriya *— a compound like Yudhisthira, and no more two words — - in 
its etymological acceptation of “dear to the gods”, a meaning which in fact nowhere 
occurs. Probably Asoka attached to the compound the meaning of “harmless pious,” 
In later times the Jains are designated as DevSnampriyas, which well accords with their 
being promoters of harmlessness, of Ahinisa, to the extreme. The transition of harmless, 
pious to idiot, reminds one of e'jTj&iq*;. 

Indo-Aryan Research. HI. 8. 8 
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it to the last years of Asoka, if the Simhalese chronological notices deserve 
unlimited credit. But they do not. To make good this assertion it will 
suffice to elect a few facts out of many. The oldest chronicle tells us that 
Asoka was anointed king when he had accomplished Uventy years, at which 
date he had a son, ^^lahendra, fourteen years. Before his anointment the 
monarch had reigned four years — others say: three. In the commencement 
of his reign he murdered his loo — more accurately — 99 half-brothers; 
yet the same authoiity contradicts itself by telling us in another passage that 
the history of the brothers happened in the seventh year of his reign, two 
years before the ordination of Mahendi-a, which was conferred upon this 
prince when he was 20 years, consequently 6 years after the commencement 
of his fathers reign h Another authority avers that Asoka passed the four 
years before his anointment with killing his 99 brothers^. Both authorities 
agree in fixing the conversion of the King at 7 years or in the 7 th year of 
his reign, but a third confounds the beginning of the reign wdth the Abhi- 
seka-s. The evidence of such witnesses is for critical purposes not worth a 
straw, unless receiving somehow a support from another quarter. No such 
support is forthcoming. In the Delhi inscription, dating 27 years after Asoka's 
Abhiseka, he prides himself of the care and benefits he bestows upon all 
sects, so that the Simhalese assertions of the King dismissing sixty thousand 
heretics'^ is not supported. It is not improbable that the King had already 
become a convert when the Delhi edict was issued, but it is manifest that 
he was not yet the zealot he shows himself in the inscriptions of Rupnath, 
Sahasram, &c. Therefore these must fall between the year 27 from his an- 
ointment, and 37 of his reign, for he died after a reign of 37 years. This 
result is corroborated by a significant notice in the last named edicts. For 
the King makes knowm that after having been during some time an Upasaka 
he has joined the Sangha^. Now it is hard to imagine how a married man 
can belong to the Safigha. It is true that, according to Buddhist notions, the 
king is in some respects above the law, and more than once the Master 
allows that his own prescriptions are infringed for the king’s pleasure®, but 
we are unwilling to admit that the license was illimited. 

All Buddhist traditions agree in relating that Asoka was for some time 
a widower before his remarriage wuth Tisyaraksa or Tisyaraksita^. According 
to a notice in the Mahavamsa the Queen Asandhimitta died when Asoka had 
reigned 30 years — if we take the ordinal numbers to stand for the cardinals; 
othenvise the reckoning will }deld 29, a difference not worth speaking of. 

^ Dipav, VI, 20, f. 24; VII, 27. 31. 

2 Buddhaghosa, S. Vibli. I, 299. 

J Mahav. p. 25; cp. S. Vibh. I, 300. It clearly follows from Dipav. VII, 17 that 
the King in the 7th year of his reign became a ddyado sa^aue, i. e. a “pretender to the 
Faith,’* which is not the same as saying “a possessor.” This is an indnect proof that 
his conversion occurred in a later period. 

4 Mahav. p. 2S. It is a quite different question what we have to believe of Asoka’s 
cruelty against the Nirgranthas and Ajivikas at Pundravaidhana, as related Divy. 427. 
This persecution is laid in the last period of A.’s reign, and may, therefore, contain a 
deal of truth. 

5 There cannot be the slightest doubt regarding the purport of the phrase. 
Any other interpretation is excluded by the fact that 6a?n^dia is pointedly opposed to- 
Ufdsa^a in the text. 

6 E. g. MV. lU, 4. 

7 The former form is used in Ksemendra’s Avad. K. LIX, 22; Voy. II, 156, and 
probably also in Mahav. p. 134, w'here for the abracadabra in Turner’s text we have 
to read: ^^Tissarakkham mahesitte piapesi visamaiayam”, i. e. (he) raised to the dignity of 
Queen the ill-natured Tisyaraksa.” Her attempt at destroying the Bodhi tree is also- 
described Divy. 397. 
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We read farther on that Asoka remarried 4 or 3 yeart afterwards. There 
is no reason to doubt the substantial truth of this notice, for the N. Buddhists 
have in the main the same tradition. Let us suppose Asoka to have taken 
the vows when a widower; then the date of the edicts alluded to must lie 
between the years 30 and 37 of his reign, or more accurately, between 30 
and 34. The date of his conversion we cannot deduce with an}1:hing like 
precision, owing to the ambiguity of the word chavacchara in the text. At any 
rate the date assigned to it by the Simhalese is wrong and perhaps the result 
of a confusion between the monarch becoming “a pretender to the Faith'’ ^ 
and his formal conversion. It may be, too, that the date has been falsified 
in order to connect the conversion with the story of Mahendra’s arrival in 
Ceylon. Indirectly the untrustworthiness of the Simhalese statement is exem- 
plified by the fact that Asoka, iS years after his anointment, Avas unaware 
of the existence of Tissa Moggaliputta, though this worthy had been the 
teacher of his son MahendraM It is barely possible that tire real date of 
Asoka’s formal conversion is 1 8 years after his Abhiseka or 22 of his reign, 
the alleged date of the assembly at Pataliputra. Suppose we adopt the inter- 
pretation that he had been a lay devotee ^‘more than six years”, this will 
carry us to the year 28 or 29 of his reign. About that period or somewhat 
later he lost his wife, and became a member of the Order. 

On comparing these results with the opinions emitted by BOhler^, it 
will appear that we agree with him in referring the edict in which Asoka 
gives vent to his zealotic feelings, to his last years. We believe also that the 
figures 256, notwithstanding all objections, are really intended as a dare of 
the Lord’s Parinirvaija. But we hesitate in attaching to tliat date any historical 
value. It represents the particular view of the King, or of the party he 
favoured; it was not the date adopted by the Buddhist community at large. 
If such a date had been accepted omnium cojisenszi, it is unconceivable how 
the great majority of Buddhists could in course of time have forgotten it. 
A date, once adopted, right or wrong, remains of force among all sects. 
There is no instance of the contrary in the history of mankind‘s. 

The life and deeds of Asoka have become the subject of a senes of 
N. Buddhist tales s, which in few points only show coincidences Avith the 
Simhalese traditions. From a literary point of view those tales are highly 
remarkable, but the whole series has the character of an historical romance 
containing bits of genuine history mixed up with a great deal of fiction. It is 
therefore unsafe to draw inferences firom such narratives. Still the traditions 
in various N. Buddhist works ^ regarding the last days of Asoka’s reign, tend to 
impress us with the belief that the once so powerful monarch, when in his 
old age he suffered from mental weakness, was checked in his extravagances 
by his ministers and the Prince Regent, and that already before his death a 
cun-ent of reaction had set in against his protection of Buddhism to the 
detriment of other communities. It is certain that a few years after his deatli 


1 See above p. 119, note. 

2 Dipav. VII, 34— 59; Mahav. pp. 42— 46; S. Vibh. I. _ „ , . 

3 0 pp. cil. For the expressions viutha, viviitha and vivasa see Minayef Recherches 
1 , 78. Vwisa has been found only in Jain writings; the same remark applies to asinava 
Delhi Ed. Ill (Jain Prakrt anka-ja), but that does not prove any partiality of the King 

to Jainism. . 

4 Other speculations on the edicts, founded upon mistranslations or preconceived 

notions, we must leave out of discussion. ^ . ... 

5 Divy. XXVI— XXIX. Cp. Tar. 26— 4S, and the notices of the Chinese pilgrims 

J>assim. 

6 Cp. Tib. L. 310 with Divy. and Tar. quoted above. 

8 *^ 
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his grandson Dasaratha made three grands of cr}"pts to Ajivika monks which 
proves that he '\\as at least no bigoted Buddhist. It is a well ascertained 
fact, too, that Pusyamitra, who founded the Suhga dynasty about iSo B. C. 
showed no predilection for the Sahgha; on the contrary his name has been 
handed down in the annals of the Buddhists as that of a persecutor of 
their faith. 

5. PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

During the lifetime of the Buddha he had made converts within the 
limits of Madhyadesa and Pragdesa. This is, roughly speaking, the outcome 
of the data furnished by the sacred texts. This condition of things remained 
stationary until the conversion of Asoka, which event inaugurated a period 
of zealous propaganda in distant countries. Considering the full agreement 
of all Buddhist traditions in this respect, we are convinced of the historical 
truth of the fact in general. As to the particulars the traditions disagree, 
and it cannot be denied that the stories of the different missions are inter- 
spersed with fables of the most transparent hue. 

The most detailed account of the spiritual conquests of Buddhism in the 
days of Asoka is tlie story referring to the conversion of Ceylon ^ That 
conversion is ascribed to Mahendra, the son of Asoka and the pupil of Tissa 
Moggaliputta. The Buddha, just before his final extinction, had predicted 
that 236 years later a man, Mahendra by name, would reveal the Faith in 
Ceylon. Immediately after the assembly at Pataliputra, which was held in 
that year, Mahendra undertook the, glorious task of converting the island. 
Accompanied by four brethren, one Sramanera and one laic, he departed from 
Pataliputra, and travelled to Vedisagiri, where he converted his mother. 
During his stay in that place, he got a visit from his namesake, the god 
Indra, who — rather superfluously — exhorted him to preach the Law to 
the benighted inhabitants of Ceylon. Mahendra flew with his companions 
through the air, like the king of swans flying in the sky, and alighted on the 
mountain Missaka, now Mihintale. The king of the island, Devanampriya 
Tisya, happened to be a-hunting, and had a meeting with the apostle, who 
improved the occasion by preaching the Hatthipada Sutta, with the result 
that the king became a convert, along with his attendance of forty thousand 
men. After perfonning the same miracle as before, Mahendi'a with his com- 
panions appeared within the precincts of the palace where the princes, prin- 
cesses &c. were assembled. All of them were soon converted. Meanwhile 
the crowd of people, anxious to hear the missionaries, had become so numer- 
ous that the preaching had to be carried on in the Nandana Park outside 
the towm. The success was immense. At nightfall the King offered to the 
distinguished guests for a lodging the royal pavilion in the Meghavana Garden. 
The offer was accepted, and when Devanampriya Tisya came the next 
day to visit the monks, and heard that they were well pleased with their 
lodgings, he dedicated to the Congregation the Meghavana, which became 
the site of the Tissarama or Mahaviliara. 

The monks of the Mahavihara, whose annals are the source of our in- 
formation, have undoubtedly painted the conversion of the island in the 
brightest colours, and magnified the achievements of Mahendra. Yet we feel 
not at liberty to denoimce the whole story as a fable, the less so because the 


1 Cunningham Corp. Inscr. I, p. 103. Cp. Ind. Ant. XX, 361. 

2 Dipav. Xn— XVII; S. Vibh. I, 318—348; Mahav. S3— 183; Saddh. S. IV. 
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same tradition was current among the N. Buddhists, with this difference that 
Mahendra is called a younger brother of Asoka, and that the conversion is 
said to have taken place one century after the Parinirvaija, quite in keeping 
with the usual N. chronology h It is exactly the difference between the two 
versions which points to an historical base underlying the fabric of more or 
less wilful alterations , some of them of a markedly mythological character. 
The mythical traits recur in a later N. Buddhist tradition, which otherwise 
differs in some essentials ^ All agree that Buddhism was introduced into 
Ceylon in the days of Asoka. This fact we consider to be historical. 

The Siinhalese, as well as the N. Buddhists ascribe to Madhyantika a 
signal part in the propaganda. The former say that it was he who conferred 
the Upasampada on Mahendra, and that he became the apostle of Gandhara. 
In that country he subdued an enraged Naga and delivered many from \ 
bondage. A later account knows the exact number of Nagas converted; it j 
is distinctly said that he made also converts amongst human beings^. The i 
N. Buddhists, who represent Madhyantika as a pupil of Ananda, magnify him 
as the apostle of Kashmir, where he curbed the Naga Hulunta, and preached 
the Law, with such an eminent success that fifty years after the Parinirvaiia 
the Naga had erected 500 monasteries^. The chronology is sadly disturbed. 
Another Thera, Majjhima, is said to have converted crowds of Yaksas in the 
Himalaya He is called sava-Himavatdcariya in a Sanchi inscription. 

A third apostle was Mahadeva, who conferred the Pravrajya on Ma- 
hendra. It was he who afterwards ’ delivered many from bondage in the 
kingdom of Mysore ^ The name of this worthy is known to the N. Buddhists 
also, but with them he appears in another light. He is remembered as a 
great sceptic, a kind of Mephistopheles , who by his destructive criticism 
caused dissensions in the brotherhood, much to the prejudice of the true 
Paith. His party was especially powerful in Kashmir 7 , The talents of this 
Mahadeva show^ a striking resemblance to the prominent qualities of the god 
Mahadeva, or Siva, for^he had destructive tendencies, and was a master in 
contemplation, just like Siva, and knew the Three Pitakas, like Siva is Trividya. 
The fable of Mahadeva’s pernicious activity may after all have an historical 
background, viz. the fact that Sivaism has been detrimental to the spreced 
of Buddhism in Kashmir. 

The Simhalese mention several other apostles, as Rakkhita, Rakkhita 
the Great, Dhammarakkhita the Greek, and Dhammarakkhita the Great®, 
the similarity of whose names is apt to move suspicion, albeit we have ho 
right to deny the existence of those persons altogether. Still more suspicious 
is the duumvirate Sona-Uttara, that went to Suvarnabhumi, the Gold-land, and 
there, after clearing the country from Pisacas, delivered many from bondage^. 
Whether this duumvirate be identical with the Thera Sonottara or simply 
Uttara, living in the time of Duttha-Gamani, is doubtful It should not be 


1 Voy. I, 19S; II, 140 ; cp. II, 423- 

2 TSLr. 44 > fib* I-*- 3^^- 

3 Bipav. VIII, 3—5; S. Vibla. I, 31$; Bodhiv. 113; M ahay. XII, 

4 Tib. L. 290; 309; Tar. 8 ^12^ Voy. I, 95. — - — 

5 Bipav. VIII, 10; CtT^lNGHAM Bhilsa Topes, PI. XX, Nr. I. 
o Bipav. VII, 25; VIII, 5; S. Vibh. I, 316. 

7 B. 38; 58; cp. 224. 

S He who ordained the Yuvaraja Tisya, the younger brother of Asoka; Mahay.^ 
p, ; .B odhiv. 1 06. 

'“"‘v'Bipav. I. c. Curiously enough Sona in Prakrt means “gold”, and uitara is 
“North”; often the Gold country is said to lie in the North. 

10 Bipav. XIX, 6; Mahav. 172 ff. 
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objected that there are chronological difficulties in the for the Simhalese 
chronology knows no difficulties, and besides, the apostles Dhammarakkhita 
and Rakkhita the Great were likewise present at the consecration of the 
INIahathupa in the reign of Duttha-Gamani, something like 150 years after 
their mission to propagate the Faith. 

The duumvirate Sona and Uttara is unknown to the N. Buddhists, unless 
we choose to identify Uttara with Dharmottara wdio founded two sects^ the 
Tamrasatiyas and Sankrantikas; a really unique performance^. Whether the 
Arhat Uttara, who is represented as living in the East ^ should be considered 
to be one and the same person is doubtful. 

Such and similar accounts, to be gathered from various sources, have a 
value of their own, inasmuch as they reflect the state of mind of their framers 
and upholders; as historical documents they must be handled with the greatest 
precaution. 

6. THE PERIOD AFTER ASOKA DOWN TO KANISKA. 

In the thiee centuries -which elapsed between the death of Asoka and 
the reign of Kaniska, Buddhism was steadily on the increase in the North, 
notwithstanding the little favour it found with the kings of the Sunga 
dynast3L It extended its peaceful conquests beyond the hmits of India so 
far as Bactria and China, whilst in Ceylon it acquired the supremacy -which 
it has retained up to tins day amongst the Simhalese population. 

It is impossible to make out to what extent Pusyamitra, who dethroned 
the last Maurya, had recourse to violent measures against the Congregation. 
One Buddhist tradition ^ tells us that the Brahman king Pusyamitra destroyed 
by fire many monasteries from hladhyadesa to Jalandhara, and killed several 
learned monks. Another tale, probably older, and certainly fuller of absur- 
dities, contains the notice that the king, wishing to abolish the Law of Buddha, 
destroyed the Kukkutarama at Pataliputra, and afterwards killed the monks 
in the country about Sakala'^. A third ti-adition records three persecutions 
of the Faith between the times of Nagarjnna and those of Asanga, i. e. 
between +150 A. D. and 550 A. D.^. If this be ti'iie, there is no question 
of persecutions by Pusyamitra. 

Wliatever may have been the condition of Buddhism in hladhyadesa 
during the second century before our era, it flourished in N. W. India, in the 
domain of the Bactrian Greeks. The most celebrated of the Greek rulers, 
the King Menander, or as the Indians called him, Milindra, P. Milinda, seems 
to have had Buddhist sympathies^, and is said to have been converted by 
the^ Sthavira Nagasena. Our only authority for this alleged fact is the Milinda- 
Panha, in Avhich the date of Menander is fixed at five centuries after the Pari- 
nirvana. This date, impossible as it is, is no argument against the substantial 
truth of Menander’s conversion. It only proves that the hook was composed 
or remodelled long afterwards. 

As to the person of Nagasena we know very little. In a Tibetan Avork 


1 WaSSILIEF B. 41 ; 42; II3; u8; I50; 233. 

2 Tar. 3; S; 29I; 299. 

3 Tar. 8l. 

4 Divy. 434. The Kukkutaiama was in luins when Huen Thsang visited the place: 
he does' not say that it had been destroyed by violence: Voy, H, 6 

5 Wassillef B. 203. 

6 Strabo XI; Plutarchus Reipubl. gerendae princ. XXVIII. 
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he is enumerated among the sixteen apostles who after the disappearance of 
Kasyapa were sent out to propagate the Faith h According to another Tibetan 
account a schism arose in the time of the Sthaviras Nagasena and Manoratha, 
63 years before the collection of the sacred writings by the Sthanra Vatsl- 
putra^. The chronology is so confused that it is unsafe to deduce from such 
traditions any historical fact. It may be that the monk Xaga, who caused a 
dissension leading to the division into four sects, is intended to be identical 
with Nagasena, but if so, the obscurity enveloping his peison thickens in- 
stead of being removed^. Certainly the Nagasena of the IMilinda-Panha is 
mentioned by Vasubandhu'^. 

Wholly apart from the literary documents, and exclusively relying on 
architectural and epigraphical texts, we arrive at the conclusion that the pro- 
paganda in the period from about 200 B. C. and 100 A. D. was successful. 
The foundation of the oldest Stupas, as at Sanchi and Bharhut, may go back 
to the reign of Asoka, the numerous donations of pious believers, as recorded 
in the inscriptions, bear the stamp of a somewhat later period. The pro- 
duction of Buddha images, so unmistakably betraying the influence of Greek 
art, must have begun somewhere in the same intervals. 

The time of fruitful propaganda was also one that was ripe in dissensions 
and schisms. The number of sects steadily increased, and before Kaniska 
the ^18 sects of old Buddhists, the sects recognised as such in the N. and 
the S., had assumed their definite shape. It is moreover probable that the ideas 
and tendencies which led to the development of Mahay anism in the second 
century of our era were slowly gaining ground already before the Council in 
the reign of Kaniska. 

The progress of the Faith in Ceylon continued almost undisturbed. Deva- 
nampriya Tisya, in whose reign Buddhism was introduced, reigned 40 3'ears, 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Uttiya. Regarding the subsequent 
rulers there is no agreement in our sources^. The sum total of years which 
elapsed between the death of D. Tisya and the accession of Abhaya Du^ha- 
Gamani is given as 96 (or 106). If we accept the statement of the chronicles 
that D. Tisya ascended the throne 236 Nirv. B it follows that Duttha-Gamani 
began to reign 372, (or 362) Nirv. B. Another source^ has 376- By 
the correction based upon the true, approximate date of Asoka, we get for 
the commencement of Duttha-Gamani’ s reign no B. C. or thereabouts. ^ 

This ruler was a splendid patron of the Safigha. He erected Stupas, 
monasteries and the tower Lohaprasada^; he is said to have built the hlaha- 
vihara, though the same authorities affirm the same of Tisya, while they repeat 
the building of the^ Lohaprasada twice over, in the reign of the later rulers 
Saddha-Tissa and Srl-Naga^. In the crowd of celebrities present at the solemn 


1 Tib. I>. 322. 

2 Wassiuef on Tar. 29S. 


4 Not by YaSomitra, as Burnouf Intr. 570 meant; see S. Levi m CC. RR. de TAcad. 

5 Questions'^ conne'cted with the period of Greek influence and the mscnptions 

have been treated by Senart, Notes d’epigraphie indienne, III; ’ die 

II, 366; Ind. Ant. XX, 394; V. Smith, ib. XXI, 166; JASB. of 52; ™r dm 
Griechen in Indien; S. Levi, Le Bouddhisme et les Grecs, ^ c ’ddh 

6 Dipav. XVII, 93 ff.; XVIII, 1-53; Mahav. pp. 155 ff- Differenth in Saddn. 

S. p, 47. 

7 Saddh. S. 1. c. 


8 Dipav. XIX. 

9 Dipav. XX, 4; 22; 36, 


We omit speaking of the repairs. 
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foundation of the Mahathupa we meet the Buddha, the Law and the Sangha, 
as well as the apostles Mahadeva, Dhammarakkhita and Uttara, who 150 
years before had been sent out by “far-seeing Moggaliputta”. 

In the reign of Abhaya Vattagamam, the reputed founder of the Abhayagiri 
monastery, the canonical texts were reduced to writing. -This event, falling 
somewhere in the last century B. C.^ is thus described in the oldest chronicle: 
“Before this time, the wise monks had orally handed down the text of the 
Tipitaka and also the Atthakatha. At this time the monks, perceiving the 
decay of beings, assembled and in order that the Law might endure for a 
long time, they caused the Law to be written down in books.” Nothing is said 
of dissensions between the monks of Mahavihara and those of Abhayagiri as 
being the motive for this decision, and as having occasioned the Dharmarucika 
schism, as we read in later works The silence in the oldest chronicle might 
not be interpreted as a decisive proof against the ti'ustworthiness of the later 
sources, were it not that the history of the quarrel is likewise absent from 
the memorial verses cited in one of those works and that the Sasanavarirsa^ 
gives another account. However that may be, the only question which has 
now to detain us, is whether it be true that the sacred lore w^as for the first 
time reduced to writing in the reign of Vattagamani. Since we have no 
evidence or indication of the contrary, it would be unjustified to withhold 
our assent to a tradition which is older at all events than the DTpavamsa. 
The enumeration of Dharmaparyayas in the rescript of Asoka to the Sangha 
may be adduced as a proof for the existence of separate parts of the sacred 
lore; it affords no certain indication that those compositions were written books. 
Therefore we take the statements of the monks of Mahavihara to be not 

wholly unfounded. On the other hand it cannot be denied that the whole 

account in the younger sources show^s a marked tendency to represent the 

canon adopted by the Mahaviharians as authentic against the view of the 

Abhayagirians orDharmarucikas, who impugned the genuineness of theParivara. 
Further it would seem that the Atthakatha stood in need of legitimation. 
That commentary — so the tale goes — w^as composed by Mahendra in the 
Siinhalese language'^ and in the 5th century of our era translated by Bud- 
dhagosa. We had already occasion to remark that tire translator quotes the 
Dipavamsa by name, so that the whole of the Atthakatha cannot date from so 
olden times, unless the translator have taken the liberty to supply his version 
from various sources. 

Among the successors of Vattagamani several kings are recorded as 
benefactors of the Congregation. The most meritorious of all was Vasabha, 
who reigned at the end of the first century of our era. He constructed 
Stupas, a Vihara, an Uposatha hall, repaired dilapidated Aramas, held 
44 times the Vaisakha festival, was, in short, a king renowned for his 
pious acts 5 . 


1 Nothing more precise can be said. The interval of time between D. Gamani 
and Vattagamani’ s second reign is + 74 years; this carries us to + 4oB. C., if we reckon 
from Asoka, not if we wash to follow the Siinhalese initial date. The event alluded to 
is fixed Saddh. S. p. 49 at 433 Nirv. B. Cp. Dipav. XX; Bigandet II, 141 ; Minavef 
Recherches I, 231. — The Gamini Abaya, mentioned Inscr. in Ceylon Nrs. I — 3, seems 
to be Vattagamani Abhaya, whose son was Mahaculi Mahatissa, Dipav. XX, 22. 

2 Mahav. pp. 207 ff.; Saddh. S. p. 48. The Dharmarucikas are not mentioned in 
Kathav. P. A. 

3 The text is adduced by Minayef 1. c. 

4 Mahav. pp. 250 ff. ; Saddh. S. 54 ff. 

5 Cp. the inscription of this king in Ed. Muller’s Inscr. in Ceylon Nr. 7. 
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7. Kx^NISKA. COUNCIL AT JALANDHARA. RISE AND GROWTH OF 
MAHAYANISM. SCHISMS IN CEYLON. 

The reign of the Iiido-Scythian king Kaniska, or Kaneski, as the name 
is written on his coins, marks in move than one respect an epoch in the 
history of India. This conqueror of Saka or Turuska race, from whom the 
Saka era dates extended his sway over a wide tract of country com- 
prising Kabul, Gandhara, Sindh, N.W. India, Kashmir and part of Madhya- 
desa. The N. Buddhists, who cherish his memory almost as much as Asoka’s, 
have a tradition that the mighty monarch was at first no adherent of their 
creed; they ascribe his conversion to the instrumentality of the reverend Sudar- 
sana^. As a matter of fact the great majority of Kaniska’s coins shows emblems 
of an Iranian religion, and only comparatively few coins of his have been 
discovered with Buddhist symbols. We have no single indication of the probable 
date of his conversion, but we shall hardly go far amiss if we assume as 
the approximate date of the Council held under his patronage A. D. 100. 
The place of the assembly was, according to one authority, the monastery of 
Kuvana near Jalandhara; others say that the Council met in the Vihara at 
Kundalavana in Kashmir h 

As to the proceedings at the Council the tradirions are more or less at 
variance, and moreover very vague. Minute details are treated with diffuse 
loquacity, matters of importance are slurred over. The gist of one Tibetan 
record‘d comes to this: the dissensions which had been raging in the brother- 
hood for upwards of a century were ended at this Third Council; the 
18 sects were all of them acknowledged as preserving the genuine doctrine; 
the Vinaya was put into writing; likewise those parts of the Sutras and the 
Abhidharma which had not yet been written down, whereas such parts as 
already existed in writing were expurged. Albeit at that time some Maha- 
yanist writings had made their appearance, the Sravakas, i. e. the old Bud- 
dhists, did not deem it necessary or advisable to stir up an opposition against 
the tendencies of the rising party. 

Another Tibetan source ^ contains the notice that 500 Arhats under Parsva, 
and 500 Bodhisattvas unter Vasumitra, held the Third Council with the purpose 
to collect the canonical books. The information to be gathered from Huen 
Thsang*^ is hardly more satisfactory notwithstanding its being fuller. According 
to his narrative, probably based upon hear-say, it was Kaniska himself who, 
anxious to make an end to the dissensions in the Church, consulted the venerable 
Parsva or Parsvika, and upon the advice of this worthy decided to convoke 
a Council in which the sacred books should be commented according to the 
opinion of all sects. The King built a monastery where the monks, to the 
number of 500, held an assembly under the presidency of Vasumitra. The 
assembly ^ began with drawing up a commentary on the Sutra-Pitaka, of 
100000 Slokas; further the Vinaya-Vibhasa, a commentary on the Vinaya, 
of as many^ Slokas; finally the Abhidharma -Vibhasa, containing the same 
number of Slokas. 


X N. Buddhist records fix Kaniska’s accession to the throne — or his birth — at 
400 years after the Parinirvana; Voy, II, 172; Tib. L. 310- 
3 Tar. 58; Tib. L. 3^0; cp. Rec. 34; Voy. U, 107. 

3 Tar 59; 298; Tib. L. 310. 

4 Tar. 61. 

5 Tib. L. 3,10. 

6 Voy. II, 172 — 17S; cp. I, 95* 
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If tins account were exact, the proceedings of the Council would have 
been limited to the composition of commentaries contenting evelybod)^ 
This is highly improbable, and it is much more likely that somehow an 
agreement, a modus vivendi, was hit upon on the base of the principal truths 
unassailed by any of the i8 sects. On external and internal grounds we may 
draw the inference that the Council was only attended by the Sravakas or 
Hmayanists, or at least that the opinions of the Mahayanists, if represented 
at all, found no support. It is not improbable that the text of the sacred 
books underwent a revision, and it is not impossible that some parts of the 
canon were then written down for the first time, but it sounds strange that 
the whole of the Sutra-Pitaka and of the Vinaya up to that date only existed 
orally, whereas some books of the Abhidharma are said to have been already 
extant in written form. All accounts are silent on the idiom of the sacred texts 
approved or revised at the Third Council, but from that silence ive must infer 
that the Chinese pilgrim had no notion of a canon that was written in another 
language but Sanskrit. It is an untoward circumstance that all the works of 
the old canon, the Tripitaka in the proper acceptation of the term, so far 
as they have been preserved, are only known through translations or sanskri- 
tized texts. 

If many points touching the Third Council remain in the dark, one fact 
may be asserted with confidence, to wit, that the Simhalese branch of the 
Church kept apart from the Council, the authority of which is acknowledged by 
all N. Buddhists, the Mahayanists not excluded. It can scarcely be matter 
of doubt that the subdivions of the Sthaviravada were represented in the 
assembly as well as the less orthodox sects. Adherents of the Sthavira sect 
occur in India long afterwards^, but we are not sure that these Sthaviras 
identified their sect with the Simhalese Vibhajyavadins , who claimed to be 
the pure and genuine Sthaviravadins. 

The most significant trait of the Third Council is that it closed a period 
of old quarrels between the sects; it did not prevent the rise of new aspira- 
tions. Mahayanism, which in an incipient state was already existing, ere-long 
boldly raised its head. Buddhist authors explain this fact in a semi-historical 
way by relating that the Bodhisattva Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhya- 
mika system, was born at the time of the Third Council, and became the 
greatest promoter of Mahayanism. H e was a pup il of the Brahman Rahula- 
bhadra, who himself was a Mahay anfst. This BraHmum'lvS 
to the Sage ‘Kr'ina,'^ and stiirmore to Ganesav This quasi-historical notice, 
reduced to its less allegorical expression, means that Mahayanism is much 
indebted to the Bhagavad-Gita^, and more even to Sivaism. One tradition 
assigns to Nagarjuna a life of 6o years, when he died and went to the heaven 
Sukhavati'^. Another gives him loo years, whilst a wholly fabulous tradition 
ascribes to him a life of more than five centuries L Huen Thsang calls him 
one of the four lights of the world, along with Deva, Kumaralabdha and 
Asvaghosa. Considering that the Rajataranginl represents Nagarjuna as having 

1 E. g. in Kaliaga; Voy. I, 185. 

2 Tar. 66; 69; 105; cp. 61 ; Tib. L. 310. 

' 3 The Lotus is full of unbuddhistic notions allied with, if not directly taken from 

the Bhagavad-Gita; e. g. Lot. XXV, vss. 6; 10; 20; cp. Bh. IV, ^6; IX, 17; XI, 43; XII, 7. 
Buddha is sama for all beings, Lot. V; cp. Bh. IX, 29; XII, 13; Sakyainuni’s far-stretching 
tongue, Lot. XX; cp. Bh. XI, 30. Cp. SBE. XXI, pp. XXXI and XXXIV. 

4 Tib. L. 310. Sukhavati is the heaven of the Buddha Amitabha. Nagarjuna, being 
a Bodhisattva, could not reach Nirvana, this being only reserved for Aihats and Buddhas. 
He is mentioned in a Jaggayyapeta inscr. in Arch. Surv. S. India. Ill, p. 57, 

5 Wassilief B. 318; Tar, 73. 
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flouribli-Gci iLTirn0d.icLt6ly 3,ftsi tli6 Turusts, kings, W6 rQ3,y liold. tlis-t Is S.gQ,rj 11113, 
lived about the middle or in the latter half of the second century h If Arya- 
Deva, originary from Ceylon, and represented as a younger contemporarv of 
Nagarjuna, be identical with the Thera Deva, living in the beginning of" the 
3d century", the view here proposed would find a support in a work com- 
posed at a time not very far removed from the date of Deva. 

Apart fiom Deva being distinctly said to be a native of Ceylon, there 
is another circumstance which is apt to strengthen the belief that" the’ Thera 
is identical with Deva, the rival of Nagarjuna. We are told that Deva after 
a protracted discussion with the somewhat oldei Nagarjuna, put the latter to 
terminos no 7 i loqitL Now how could the great Mahayanist be defeated other- 
wise than by an adherent of the old faith, a Sravaka^? 

The figure of Nagarjuna, so prominent in the history of the rise of 
Mahayamsm, shows a double character. It is, on one side, the name of 
an influential person, the first eminent leader of a school imbued with Hindu- 
ism and the methods of Indian scholastic philosophy. On the other hand 
Nagarjuna is simply a comprehensive name of the activity of Mahayanisin in 
the first phase of its onward course. 

The activity of the rising party is exemplified, first of all, by a long 
series of new canonical books, many of them very voluminous. Not a few 
elements of the Mahayanist scriptures are taken bodily from the Tripitaka, 
with sudh omissions and additions as deemed necessary. It cannot be said 
that the framers of the new canon have falsified the ancient sacred lore, nor 
that they have repudiated the old formulas of Buddhism, but by their inter- 
pretations and additions they have darkened the truths revealed by the 
Buddha. 'When the conservative Hinayanists denounce their opponents as 
hanng set up another ideal of life, as having lowered the Arhats and extolled 
the Bodhisattvas, as being unorthodox in their Buddhology, they are, from 
their standpoint, perfectly right. It is true that the Mahayanists despise the 
placid egoism, concealed under fine phrases, of the passionless Arhat, and 
find their ideal in the active compassion of the Bodhisattva for the weal of 
all fellow creatures. It is true that their Sakyamuni does not answer to the 
type as fixed by the orthodox sects. 

Some charges^ brought against the Mahayanists are exaggerated or 
debatable. If the followers of the Mahayana are blamed on account of 
their axiom sarvam nmyam^ they might easily retort by saying that this is 
the very essence of Buddhism, and that their opponents had become unfaitlrful 
to the letter and the spirit of the old Law. As to their Buddhology, it is 
no invention of theirs; the Hinayanists themselves ascribe to Sakyamuni a 
supernatural character, and among the old sects the Mahasanghikas entertained 
views agreeing with the Mahayana s. 


1 The lives of Nagarjuna, Arya-Deva and Asvaghosa are said to have been trans- 
lated into Chinese A. D. 387— 418; "Wassilief B. 210. Cp. Waddell Buddh. of Tib. 11. 

2 Drpav. XXII; Mahav. pp. 255 ff. — Tib, L. 310; Tar. S3; Voy. I, 1S6, II, 432; 
435, It cannot be true that Deva, or at least this Deva, was rector at Nalanda in the 
reign of the Gupta Candragupta. Cp. Beal, The Age of Nagarjuna, Ind. Ant. XV, 353. 

3 Voy. I, 1S6. ff. The foim in which the story is put seems to be a device to 
conceal the importance of the defeat suffered by Mahayanism from orthodoxy. 

4 For a fuller account see Wassilief B. 262 ff. Cp. Rockhill op. c.- 196— 200. The 
Mahayanists distinguish in the essence of the Buddha three bodies: the Dharma-kaya, 
the Sambhoga-kava, and the Ninnaiiakaya. These are the three inodes in which the 
universal essence manifests itself; Wassilief B. 127; Beal Cat. 134. _ Among the 
Hlnavanists the Sautrantikas recognized the Dharma- and the Sambhoga-kaya, 

"5 Waddell Buddh. of Tib. 10 characterizes Mahayanism as a theistic doctrine 
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^klahayanisni lays a great stress on devotion^ in this respect as in many 
others hannomsing with the current of feeling in India wdiich led to the growing 
importance of hhakti'^. It is by that feeling of fervent devotion^, combined 
with the preaching of active compassion that the creed has enlisted the sym- 
pathy of numerous millions of people and has become a factor in the history 
of mankind of much greater importance than orthodox Buddhism. It is by 
its more progressive spirit that it has succeeded finally to absorb all the old 
sectS; barring the S. Buddhists. 

This triumph, however, was not achieved without a stmggle of some 
centuries. Both parties fought with weapons borrowed from the arsenal of Brah- 
manist dialectics, for the Hinayanists, conservative as they were, could not 
but get the conviction that they had no chance unless their philosophical 
training equalled that of their opponents. Before sketching the character of 
the four philosophical schools in which the struggle for supremacy was con- 
centrated, and enumerating the chief actors on the scene, Ave will look at the 
state of things in Ceylon. 

The Church of Ceylon kept apart from the Council at Jalandhara; even 
the name of Kaniska does not occur in its annals. Thus it would seem that 
the separation of the two divisions of Buddhism had become a fact in tlie 
first century of our era. 

After the death of Yasabha, A. D. no, no remarkable events are recorded 
during a century, but in the reign of Tisya, who ascended the throne A. D. 
209 or 217, w^e hear of neAv heretical doctrines proclaimed by some monks ^ 
That heresy, known by the name of Vetullavada^ or Vitandavada, was soon 
subdued by the King, who in other respects, too, was well disposed towards 
the Congregation, as he proved by his bounties. It was in his reign that the 
Thera Deva, whom we have had occasion to mention, was living. 

In the middle of the third century, during the reign of Abhaya, surnamed 
iMeghavanna or Gotthaka, new dissensions arose between the monks of Ma- 
havihara and those of Abhayagiri, which led to the Sagalika schism. The 
Sagalika schismatics declared the two Vibhangas of the Yinaya to be apo- 
cryphal, and got the upperhand in the monastery of Jetavana, which was 
founded by the King Mahasena A. D. 290 and finished by his son sometime 
after A. D. 302. Such is tlie gist of one record; other sources are somewhat 
at variance h The Dipav., that ends with the death of Mahasena A. D. 302, 
only intimates that the Mahaviharians had hard times in the reign of Maha- 
sena. Shameless persons, foremost among whom were Dummitta — a nick- 
name of Sanghamitta — and the wicked Sona, misled the monarch, and 
taught many unlawful things, like — horrihile dictii — the use of ivory fans, 
to be allowable. The younger chronicle expatiates more in detail on the 

“which substituted for the agnostic idealism and simple morality of Buddha, a specu- 
lative theistic system with a mysticism of sophistic nihilism in the background.” It 
would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that it is a pantheistic doctrine with a theistic 
tinge, in which the Buddha takes the place of the personified masculine brahman of the 
Vedanta. 

^ A good specimen of that devotional spiiil is found in Bodhicarv. Ch. II (Zapiski 
IV, 158—162). 

2 Dipav. XXn, 43; Mahav. pp. 227; 255 ff. Cp. Lassen, Ind. Alt. II, 1002; IV, 

279 ff* 

3 The chief heresy of the Vetulyakas consisted in their assertion; I. that the Lord 
is a supernatural being dwelling in the Tusita heaven; 2. that the Dharma was not 
preached on eaith by him, but by Ananda, wdio was made and deputed by him for the 
purpose; Kathav. P. A. 171; other tenets of theirs mentioned 16S ff. 

^ Turnour Intr. Mahav. Cl; Mahav. p. 23 1; Dipav. XXII, 66 — 75, Cp. Oldenberg 
JPTS. of 1882, p. 1 14, where the text of the Tika on Mahav. is given. 
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actions of Soi>a and Sanghamitta. It was by their instigation that the ISIaha- 
vihara was destroyed. The monastery of Abhayagiri, on the contrary, rose in 
splendour, much to the detriment of the Alahavihara, which is said to have 
been reconstructed in the last years of Mahasena, but at the same time he 
founded the Jetavana monastery whose inhabitants, so bitterly hostile to the 
Mahavihara, formed a new schismatic secth The conduct of ]Mahasena is 
incomprehensible, and obviously misrepresented in the biassed annals of the 
Tvlahavihara monks, so that we cannot accept those tales but with the ut- 
most reserve. 

In the reign of Mahasena’s son Meghavanna, A. D. 309, the famous tooth 
relic "was brought to Ceylon. Both Meghavanna and his successors reigning 
in the fourth cent, are described as benefactors of the Mahavihara. That may 
be true, but from the testimony of Fa Hian, who visited the island ± A.D. 
410, we know that in his days the Abhayagiri monastery with its 5000 in- 
mates and by its splendour ranked higher than the Mahavih^a with its 3000 
monks We moreover owe to the same traveller the notice that there were 
in Ceylon adherents of the Mahlsasaka sect, for he succeeded in obtaining 
a copy^ of their version of the Dirghagama, Sam^mktagama and Sarnyukta- 
sancaya-Pitaka(?J. The complete silence of the Mahavihara annals about this 
semi-orthodox sect in Ceylon cannot be accidental; tliey must have had reason 
to conceal the fact; what that reason was, is difficult to guess. 

It was in the reign of Mahanama, A. D. 410 — 432, that Fa Hian visited 
Ceylon, and that Buddhaghosa came from India to the island. The wonderful 
achievements of this most celebrated of S. Buddhist authors, his translation 
of the Atthakatha, and his composing the comprehensive Visuddhi-Magga, were 
such that the Simhalese monks hailed him as Mai trey a in o^\^l person^. On 
having completed his work in Ceylon he returned to India or, according to 
others, went to Burma to propagate the Faith. 

The history of the Simhalese Church, such as we find it in the partial 
annals of the Mahavihara, is made up of donations to the Sangha, of em- 
bellishments of sacred buildings, of the setting up of statues and the like, 
now and then of the renewal of petty quarrels. The King Dhatusena, A. D. 
459 — 477) acquired merits by his pious works, and by his suppressing tlie 
Dharmarucika heresy which had revived in the monastery of Cetiyagiris. In 
the following century, A. D. 545 or thereabouts, the old Vetulla heresy found 
promotors among the monks of Abhayagiri, but the King Silakala speedily put 
an end to it^ The reign of Agrabodhi, in the beginning of the seventh cent., 
was marked by an attempt of two monks from the Jetavana monastery to 
stir up new dissensions by denouncing the Mahaviharavasins as falsifiers of 

1 The Mahaviharavasins, Abhayagirivasiiis, and Jetavanlyas are the three Ceylonese 
sects commonly recognized; see above p. in, and cp. Bigandet IT, 144. A fourth 
schism is said to have occurred A. D. 601 ; Turnour Intr. CH. 

2 Rec. 102; 107. 

3 Rec. III. 

4 His history with the usual embellishments is told Mahav.pp. 205 fi.; Saddh. S. p. 52. 
Cp. Bigandet II, "145; Lassen Ind. Alt. IV, 372; Foulkes, Buddhaghosa, Tnd. Ant. XIX, 
105 £f. Minayef Recherches I, 189, ff. and the text from the Sasanav. p. 208- In the 
last named source Buddhaghosa has become the translator of the whole Tipitaka 
into Pali ! 

5 The two Bodh-Gaya inscriptions of the Sthavira Mahanaman (Co^. Inscr. Ill, 
Nrs. 71 and 72) have given rise to the question whether this Sthavira be identical with 
the author of the Mahav., the uncle of Dhatusena. The date 269 is referred by Fleet to 
the Gupta era, the result being A. D. 588. The identification seems highly problematic. 
See Fleet op. c. p. 275. 

6 Nothing of this occurs Mahav. XLL 
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the canon. By recording their own version of the Xikayas in a form to give 
it the appearance of antiquity they imposed upon the people h This schism 
it seems to have been of no consequence, for it ‘s not made mention of in 
other sources^. 

The annals of the ]Mahavihara afford us an insight into the permanent state 
of rivalry between the inmates of certain monasteries; they give us no insight 
into the feelings of the Buddhists of the island at large. The information 
gathered by Huen Thsang, however scanty, is not entirely to be disregarded. 
He had heard that the IMahaviharavasins were strict Hlnayanists, whereas the 
Abhayagirhasins studied both the Hinayana and the Mahayana^. There are 
indications in the record of Fa Hian that the Abhayagirivasins were very 
partial to a pompous mode of worship, and this agrees so well with the 
ritualistic tendencies of the ISIahayana that the reports which had reached the 
younger traveller do not seem to be wholly unfounded. Yet he adds that 
both sects belonged to the Sthaviras. 

8. THE FOUR PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOLS. MAHAYANA IN THE 
ASCENDENCY. DECLINE OF THE CHURCH IN INDIA. 

■\Vhen the last named Chinese pilgrim stayed in India, the four philo- 
sophical schools of the Vaibha§.ikas.v. Sautrp,utikas, Yogacaras, and Madhya- 
mikas had already reached their full development. The former two clung to 
the Hinayana party; the latter two supported the tendencies of the Mahayana. 

The Yaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas may be qualified as realists ac- 
kno.wledging the real existence of the phenomenal world, but whilst the former 
acknowledge the direct perception of exterior objects, the latter hold that ex- 
terior objects merely exist as images, and thus are indirectly apprehended. The 
Yaibhasikas reject the authority of the Sutras altpgether, only acknowledging that 
of the Abhidharma. In their dogmatical system Sakyamum is a common human 
being, who after attaining the qualified Nhrvana by his Buddhahood, and final 
Nirvana by his death, passed into Nothingness. What may be called divine in 
the Buddha, is his intuitive knowledge of the truth without the aid of others. 

The Sautrantikas, in their turn, deny all authority to the Abhidharma, 
and keep to the Sutras. Their Buddha is that of Scripture, possessed of 
the ten Powers (Dasabala), the four Yaisaradyas, the three Smrtyupasthanas, 
and of all pervading compassion. They ascribe to him a Dharmakaya and 
a Sambhogakaya. 

The Yogacaras and Madhyamikas, the supporters of Mahay anism, are 
idealists. The former deny the real existence of all except vijndna^ conscious- 
ness, and are therefore often designed as Vijnanavadins. The Madhyamikas 
are complete nihilists s. Their system is the legitimate logical outcome of the 
principles underlying ancient Buddhism, and in so far they are entitled to the 
glory of being more orthodox than the Orthodox. In their nihilism, the 
Buddhist counterpart, or rather adaptation of the scholastic Yedanta, of the 
theory of Name-and-Fomi, in its extreme interpretation^, they teach that the 


1 Turnour Litr. CII. 

2 Mahav. XLII, 35 only contains the notice that a Thera, named Jotipala, defeated 
the Vetullavadins. 

3 Voy. Ill, 141. 

4 Wassilief B. 226 — 2S6; Sankara on Brahma-S. II, 2, iS ff. Sarvad. Sang. 9 — 24; 
Burnouf Intr. 447 ff. 

5 Wassilief B. 288; 309; Sankara 1 . c. ; Saivad. Sang. 22; 24; Burnouf 1 . c. 

^ The interpretation combated by Vijhana Bhiksu on Sankhya-Pravacana I, 22. 
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whole of the phenomenal world is a mere illusion. Like the scholastic 
Vedantins they recognize^ two kinds of truth, the Paramartha and the Samvrti, 
answering to the Paramarthika and the Vyavaharika of the Vedanta ^ 'The 
second kind of truth is, properly speaking, no truth at all, for it is the produce 
of Reason [buddhi], and truth lies outside the domain of Reason; Reason is 
Sainvrti. Hence, in fact, all is delusion, dream-like. There is no existence, 
there is no cessation of being; there is no birth, there is no Nirvana; there 
is no difference between those who have attained Nirvana and those who have 
not. All conditions, in fact, are like dreams ^ 

The Madhyamikas try to avoid the usual term Maya, and use instead 
Prajha and Upaya, which answer to the Pradhana and the Prakrti of the 
Sahkhyas, apart from the difference between ideal and real a 

It must be observed that morality is not jeopardized by this theoretical 
nihilism, for the force of illusion is irresistible, and as all distinctions are 
equally an illusion, the distinction of good and evil, of virtue and vice, 
remains unaffected h The reasonable objection that if all is illusion, their 
idea of illusion is as non-existent as all the rest, would fail to trouble those 
philosophers, because, in their system, the decrees of Reason are not only 
fallible, but absolutely false. 

The reputed founder of the Madhyamika school is Nagaijuna^, whereas 
his contemporary Kumaralabdha is said to be the originator of the Sautran- 
tika system^. As tv/o other celebrated contemporaries figure Arya-Deva and 
Asvaghosa. The former we have already met; to the latter many works in 
prose and verse are ascribed. He is claimed by the Mahayaiiists as one of 
their party 7. 

1 Cp. the stanzas fiom Nagarjuna’s Mtllamadhyamaka quoted by Minayep Recherches 
I, 226. On this aiad other works ascribed, to Nagarjuna see Wassilief in Tar. 302. 

2 All this is forcibly expressed by Santideva, Bodhicary. IX, 2 and 150, 151 : 

Sarrvrtib paramarthas ca satyadvayam idam matam, 
buddher agocaras tattvanxi buddhih saipvrtir ucyate. 

Evam na ca lurodho ’sti najra bhavo ’sti sarvada, 
ajatani aniruddhair ca tasmac sarvam idan jagat. 

Svapn_opamas tu gatayo vicare kadallsamah, 
mrvi umrvrtauam ca viseso nasti vastutah. 

The poet is reckoned among the Madhyamikas Wassilief B. 326, but he occurs also as 
an authority of the Yogacara; 314. 

3 Cp. Hodgson Ess. 72; 78; 89; 104. The origin of these queer terms is not to 
be solved by etymology; both seem to be conundiums forwS^rT. P 7 -ajnd in the sense of' 
“cunning”, and upZiya in that of “a trick” coincide with one of the meanings of viaya. 
The distinction between Prajha and Upaya is conventional. Another explanation would 
be that Prajha = Mula-prakrti, answers to the evvoia of Gnosticism, “in which”, to use 
the words of Mill in JASB. of 1835, p. 386, “voO?, intellect, buddht, — is the first- 
born offspring”. 

4 In the highest truth there is, of course, no good nor evil. This is expressed by 
Santideva in the following phrases: 

mayapurusaghatadau cittabhavan na papakair, 
cute mayasamete tu papapunyasamudbhavah. 

Zapiski IV, p. 208, 

5 It is doubtful whether any of the existing woiks fathered upon Nagarjuna be’ 
genuine. The Suhid-lekha has been translated by Wenzel from Tibetan, JPTS. of 1886. 
Cp. Beal, OrTTlie ^iThfnTS:ha, Ind. .:;^nt, ^XV^ l 69 r'''"’Accbr( 3 mg”fb Santideva, Bodhicary. 
V, lo6 N. was the author 'of the Sutrasamuccaya. It, is proved by his testimony that the 
Tib. lecord ascribing the Sutrasamuccaya and the Siksasamuccaya to Santideva (Wassi- 
lief B. 208) is wrong. 

6 Voy. T, 89; II, 154. . . 

7 Tar. distinguishes two ASvaghosas , one of them being confounded -with Sura, 
and bearing no less than il names, a suspicious coincidence \Aith the 11 Rudras; 90; 
216; 297; 300; 306; 31 1 ff. Wassilief B. 21 i calls him a pupil of Parsva, which 
would make him somewhat older than Nagarjuna. Cp. Max Muller, India 312. A 
younger namesake occurs Tar. 102. 
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As a younger contemporary of Nagarjuna and Deva, and their successor 
at the college ofNalanda, we find somewhere mentioned a certain NagahvayU; 
otherwise named Tathagatabhadra ^ As Fa Hian does not speak of the 
college at Nalaiida^; though he visited the village, the story deserves no 
credit. It is more likely that Nagahvaya is synonymous with Nagarjuna 3 . 

The school of the Vaibhasikas -was illustrated by the Bhadantas-^ Dharma- 
trata, Ghosaka, Biiddhadeva, and Vasumitra. The first is said to have been 
the pupil of Arya-Devaj if this be true, he must have flourished in the first 
half of the third cent. To him is ascribed the Maha-Vibhasa. He is also the 
reputed compiler of the Udanavarga, and the author of a Samyuktabhidharma- 
sastras. Of Ghosaka and Buddhadeva little is known Vasumitra, flourishing 
in the reign of the son of Kaniska, is expressly distinguished from the older 
Vasumitra, the president of the Third Council, as well as from a younger name- 
sake living in the 6th or ^ 7th century, a disciple of Gunamati^. As pupils of 
Arya-Deva are recorded Sura and Santideva. If the notice refers to the bvo 
poets whose works are known, they must have lived in the third century. Their 
comparatively correct Sanskrit renders this very problematical. 

With regard to the condition and the peculiarities of the two great parties 
about A. D. 400 we possess precious indications in Fa Hian’s records. 
Speaking of Mathura he notices, as we have seen, that the Abhidharma- 
and the Vinaya-Pitaka are worshipped by the professors of the Abhidharma 
and the Vinaya, severally^; the Prajna-Paramita, MahjusrI and Avalokitesvara 
by the Mahay anists. When the traveller stayed in Pataliputra one of the 
two monasteries of that city belonged to the Hinayanists, the other, a very 
grand and beautiful building, to their rivals; the two together containing from 
six to seven hundred monks. While residing in the Mahayana monastery he 
found a copy of the Vinaya in the Mahasahghika redaction, which is ^‘the 
most complete” among the versions of the 18 sects. So he was told of 
course by the Mahayanists, who in many respects betray a close affinity to 
the Maha^anghikas. Yet the Mahay anists of the monastery studied also texts 
appertaining to other sects, for the pilgrim got from them a transcript of the 
Sarvastivada rules, those which were observed by the monks in China. He 
obtained, moreover, the Samyuktabhidharma-hrdaya, one chapter of the Pari- 
nirv^a-Vaipulya-sutra, and the Abhidharma of the Mahasanghikas. 

In the sixth century Buddhist scholastic philosophy reached its apogee. 
The two most illustrious names in that period are Arya Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu; two brothers, from Gandhara. 

Asanga, the great master of the Yogacara, was originally an adherent of 
the semi-orthodox Mahisasakas, but became in course of time a convert to the 
Mahayana. He lived for a long time in a monastery near Oudh, and 


1 Wassilief B. 202; cp. Tar. 83. 

2 Rec. 81. 


3 Vyu. S 177 the two names follow one another. A dubious Nagabodhi in 
Tib. L. 310. 

4 On the title Bhadanta see Burnouf Intr. 567. 

5 Tib. L. 310; Tar. 675 297; Wassilief B. 50; 270; Voy. II, 105; 119; Vyu. g 117; 
Burnouf Intr. 566; Rockhill, Udanavarga, Introduction. 

6 Tar. 4J 6i; 67; Wassilief B. 50; 266: 281: Burnouf Intr. 567. They do not 
occur Vyu. 1. c. 

7 Tar. 60; 68. Cp. Max Muller, op. c. 305, note. A discussion on the vaiious 
authors bearing the name of Vasumitra is found in Minayef’s Recherches I, 196 ff, 

® The S. Buddhists equally pay honour to the Sacred Books , which are literally 
worshipped. Upon some occasion they are put upon a kind of rude altar, neai the 
road-side, that those who pass by mav put money upon it to obtain merit j Hardy 
E. M. 192. 
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afterwards in Magadlia, where he died in Rajagrha^ His chief work is a 
book on Yoga^ 

Vasubandhu, Asahga’s younger brother, received in his youth his lessons 
from Saiighabhadra, a learned Hinayanist in Kashmir. From Kaslimir he went 
to Oudh, where^ he lived for many years. Being at first a staunch adherent 
of the Sarvastivadins he disapproved of Asahga’s Yogasastra, but afterwards 
he became a convert to Mahayanism. After his conversion he is said to 
have been teacher in the college of Nalanda. He died at an advanced age in 
Nepal, or, as others say, in Oudh'^. The principal work of this most cele- 
brated of Buddhist philosophers is the Abliidharma-Kosa. He wrote besides 
several commentaries on Mahayana texts ^ 

Asahga and Vasubandhu were followed by a series of learned authors 
whose names are little less famous than those of the two great masters. The most 
prominent among these scholars, partly Hinayanists, partly Mahay anists, ^ are 
Dignaga, Gunaprabha, Sthiramati, Sahghadasa, Buddhadasa, Dharmapala, Sila- 
Ijhadra, Jayasena, Candra-Gomin, Candraklrti, Gunamati, Yasumitra, Yasomitra, 
Bhavya, Buddhapalita, Ravigupta^. 

Dignaga, from KahcT, a pupil of Asahga or Vasubandhu, is kno\\m as | 
the author of a treatise on Bogie, the Pramana-samuccaya. Being a con- I 
temporary of Gunaprabha, he must have lived from A. D. 520 — 600 or 
thereabouts 7 . 

Gunaprabha, to whom a hundred treatises are ascribed, was a native 
of Parvata or Matliura, and proceeded from the school of Vasubandhu. 
He became the Guru of the King Harsa, and numbered among his pupils 
Mitrasena, who, a man of 90 years, taught Huen Thsang. In his youth a 
Mahayanist, Gunaprabha passed in riper years to the Hlnayana®. 

Sthiramati and Sahghadasa belong to a younger generation than the two 
preceding masters. Sthiramati, who was teacher at Nalanda when Huen Thsang 
visited that college, is known as the author of commentaries on the works 
of Vasubandhu, and of notes on the Ratnakuta^. Sahghadasa, a native of 
S. India, worked chiefly in Kashmir. Nearly contemporaneous with him was 
Buddhadasa^®. 

1 Voy. I, S3; 114; llS; II, 105; 269; Tib. L. 310; Tar. 104; 126; 167. He reached 
the age of 75 years, and is said to have been 20 years older than Vasubandhu. A 
pupil of the latter, Giu;iaprabha, died before the accession of Harsa, i. e. before A. D. 610. 
The approximate date of Asanga may be supposed to be A. B. 485 — 560. Cp. Max 
Mqllkr op. c. 302 — 312. 

2 Other writings are noticed Voy. 11 . cc. Tar. 112. 

3 Ills teacher, accoiding to Huen Thsang, was Monu-ho-lita, the author of a 
Vihliasa-^astra, Voy. I, 83, II, 105, 115. Burnouf Intr. 567 has Manoratha; Wassilief 
B. 219 Maniratha. Max'Muller op. c. 289; 302. Another teacher of Vasubandhu was 
Budclhamitra; WASSiLUtF B. 249, 

4 Tar. nS; Voy. 11 . cc. Wassilief B. 210; 214; 222. A Chinese biography of V., 
composed, they say, between A. D. 557 ^-nd 588, shows so little acquaintance with 
Indian customs that we disbelieve the statement of its being a translation. Cp. Max 
Muller, op. c. 302—312. 

5 Wassilief B. 222; cp. 99; Voy. I, 115; II, 274; Burnout Inti'. 563; 571; Comm, 
on Harsacaiita p. 490. Cp. Max Muller op. c. 308 f. 

6 These and more names of teachers, not all of them Buddhists, are enumerated 
Vyu. § 177 * 

1 Tar. 127; 131; Wassilief B. 78; 206; Tib. L. 310. He was a contemporary 
of Kalidasa, according to Mallinatha on Meghaduta vs. I 4 - Cp. Max Muller op. c. 
305—308. D. is often quoted in the Nyayabindutika; cp. below p- 13 1, note. 

8 Tar. 126; 146; Voy. 1 , 106; cp. 109; Wassilief B. 78. Cp. Max Muller op. c. 309. 

0 Tar. 127; 129; 135; I 37 i Voy. Ill, 46; 164; Wassilief B. 78- Cp. Max Muller 
305; 310, note. 

10 Tai'. 104; 127; 135. 

Indo-Aryan Research. HI. 8. 
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Among the teachers in the Nalanda college in the time of Huen Thsang 
is mentioned Dharmapala of Kancl. If he be identical with the author of 
the Paramattha-Dlpanlj the commentary on the Therlgatha — which is extremely 
doubtful — , he must have become a convert to Mahayanism after his arrival 
in N. India. Tradition says that after he had been a teacher in Nalanda, he 
went to Suvarnadvipa ^ 

Other celebrities at Nalanda between A. D. 630 and 640 were Slla- 
bhadra and the laics Jayasena® and Candra-Gomin, whose opponent was 
Candraklrti 3 . Further Gunamati, the author of a commentary on Vasubandhu^s 
Abhidharma-Kosa^ and the master of Vasumitra. This Vasumitra, not to be 
confounded with his two older namesakes, was the author of the commentary 
Abhidharma-Kosa-Vyakhya. Possibly he is identical with the realist Vasumitra 
who about the same time flourished in Kashmir s. 

Concerning Bhavya or Bhavaviveka and Buddhapalita, who although 
being both Mahayanists were inimical to one another, we must refer to the 
sources^. Ravigupta is known as an adherent of Asahga and as a poet?. 

It is in the sixth and the seventh cent, that Buddhist scholasticism had its 
palmy days. The contention between the two great parties rather tended 
to stimulate the literary activity of the schools than to enfeeble the authority 
of tire Church. The old sects, indeed, were fast losing their significance^. 
They continued their separate existence, and kept up some external marks of 
distinction, but in dogmatics they were either Sravakas or Maliayanists. If 
the statistics furnished by the Chinese pilgrims are not too inexact, we must 
conclude that the number of monks was more considerable in the seventh cent, 
than two hundred years before. On the whole Buddhism was still flourishing when 
Huen Thsang visited India. The decline dates, roughly speaking, from A. D. 750. 

The latest great champion of Buddhism, DharmakTrti, is stated by the 
historians to have been the contemporary of Kumarilabhatta. That can 
hardly be accurate. The traveller I-tsing, who stayed in India during the last 
quarter of the 7th century, reckons DharmakTrti among the recent celebrities, but 
does not distinctly say that he was still living. On the other hand we can 
hardly imagine that a celebrity like Dharmakirtl would have been unknown 
to Huen Thsang. Hence we draw the inference that DharmakTrti flourished 
between the stay of Huen Thsang in India and I-tsing’s, and that he may 
have been alive, though not necessarily so, in the last quarter of the 7th 
century, which approaches the date of Kumarila”, _ 

I Tar. 160; Voy. I, 123; 148; 190; II, 287; 452; HI, 46; II2; II9. Cp. Max 
Muller op. c. 310. 

» Voy. I, 144; 152; HI, 78. Tar. 205 confounds Harsa of Kanaiij with Srl-Harsa 
of Kashmir. Cp. Max MiJller op. c. 310. 

3 Wassilief B. 521 207; Tar. 150; Zapishi IV, 29 ff. 

4 Tib. L. 3iq; Tar. 159; Voy. II, 442; III, 46; 164; Burnouf Tntr. 566. 

5 Burnouf 1. c. Voy. I, 94. Tar. calls him the contemporary of Amara-Simha, which 
is far from accurate. An elucidation of the VyakhyS was written by YaSomitra; Burnouf 
op. c. 448; 512; 563; 566; 571; 574J Tib. L. 310; Minayef Recherches I, 197. 

6 Tar. 135 ff.; 160; Wassilief B. 207; Voy. Ill, 112; Burnouf op. c. 560. Cp. 
Max Muller op. c. 304; 311; Rockhill op. c. 18 1. 

7 Tar, 146; Wassilief B. 207; RocKmLL op. c. 22S. 

® The sects mentioned by Huen Thsang in the course of his records are; Sthaviras, 
Sarvastivadins, Sammitlyas, Mahl^asahas, Kagyaplyas, Dharmagiiptas , * Mahasahghikas, 
Lokottaravadins ; and in Ceylon: Mahaviharians and Abhayagirians. 

9 Bhavabhuti’s Malall-Madhava may be adduced as proving the esteem which 
Buddhist learning enjoyed in the 8th century at UjjayinT. 

xo See' Minayef Zapiski IV, 31 f. and his references. 

XI Max Muller op. c. 305 and 308 states that Dharmakliti is quoted by Subandhu. 
That IS a mistake. Subandhu in Vasavadalta p. 235 alludes to the Buddhist work titled 



8. The FOUR PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOLS. M AH AYAN A IN THE ASCENDENCY. I3I 


Kutxiarila and Sankara live in the traditions of the Buddhists as the 
most formidable enemies to their creed, as the two great dialecticians whose 
activity caused the ruin of Buddhism in India h Albeit sober history teadies ' 
that the Faith has continued in India for naore than six centuries after Sah- ' 
kara, there is a grain of truth in those traditions, inasmuch as Budhism gra- ? 
dually lost ground, became more degraded, and at last died out in the land ^ 
of its birth. 

Our information regarding the external history of N. Buddhism from the 
second to the eighth century is very fragmentary. Numerous inscriptions dating 
from Kaniska, and ranging over a period of more than two centuries show 
that the Faith prospered at Mathura, though Jainism would seem to have 
been predominant. From other sources we gather that the Church was in ,, 
a flourishing condition in Kabul, Kashmir, N. W. Indian The epigraphic 
evidence from Karli, Nasik and Amaravati proves that the Faith had many fervent- 
devotees in W. and S. India. Some of the inscriptions dating from the time 
of SrbPulimavi or Puluinavi — the Siri-Polemios of Ptolemy — , consequently; 
from the second century, teach us that the sanctuary and monastery of Amaravati , 
belonged to the Caitikas, a subdivision of the Mahasahghikas; the latter 
possessed the shrine at Karli, and the Bhadrayanlyas a cave in Nasik 

Fa Hian found Buddhism very flourishing in Udyana, Panjab, Mathura, 
and in a satisfactory condition more eastward. He does not mention the 
college at Nfilandii, which in the 7th century was the chief centre of Bud- 
dhist learning^. The great patron of the Faith in the 7th century was the 
celeljraled Harsa or Harsavardhana, surnamed Siladitya by Huen Thsang, 
who descril)es that king as a fervent Mahayanist, but tolerant and benevolent 
towards all sects, the FiTnayanists excepteds. Now, it cannot be doubted that 
Harsa had Buddhist sympathies. As we know from the Harsacarita, his sister 
RajyasiT, widow of Grahavarman, had become a Buddhist nun^. Indepen- 
dently from other information tending to the same effect, the utterances of 
the Chinese traveller impress us with the conviction that in general the 
relations between the Buddhists and the various shades of Hinduism were 
peaceful; bitter enmity, only raged between Hlnayanists and Mahayanists. 
Instances like that of Sasahka, king of Karna-Suvarna, who is stigmatized 
as hostile to the Faith, are isolated^. 

In Kashmir, one of the old centres of Buddhist learning, the Church 
was still, powerful in the 7th century during the reign of Durlabhavardhana, 
though Sivaism was increasing®. Instances of liberality shown by one and 
the same person to Buddhists and to Brahraanists were frequent. As to 


Alnukara, but lie does not say that the author is Pharmaldrti. It is the commentator 
who ascribes the Alaiikilra to Dharmaklrti. Another work the Nyayabindu, which has 
l>ceii edited by Dr. Petkrson, with the Tika, is ascribed to Dharmaklrti by K. B. 
Patiiak in his paper “On the Autorship of the Nyayabindu” (JBB. RAS. XIX, 47). The 
author of the TiVu is a certain Dharmottara; cp. Tar. 330 i Wassilief B. 290. Another 
Uharmotlara is the one mentioned above p. liS. 

I WASSiLUiF B. 208; Tar. 175 -20^ Hodgson Ess. 12; 14; 48- 

Arch.'' Sum-HIj' Jd It, Rajatarahgi^iT I, 168; Tar. 65. 

3 Burgess Arch. Surv. of W. India, X, p. 33? 345 3^5 ^f S* India, III, p. 26; 41; 
Biiagvanlal Indraji, Nasik. 

4 'L'he story of the foundation is told Voy. I, 213 1 II, 42- 

5 Harsa was in the 26th year of his reign a Sivaite; Buhler, Ep. Ind. h 7i- 

0 Wo know from the Harsacarita 4S4 ff. that H. had a great veneration for the 
Buddhist teacher Divakaramitra Maitrayaplya. 
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Nepal, the kings and the people were no less distinguished by then- 
tolerance h 

The decline of the Church, as already observed, may be dated from 
the middle of the eighth century. It was hastened in W. India by the Arab 
conquest of Sindh in A. D. 712. 


9. SIMHALESE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY CONTINUED. PARAKRAIMA- 
BAKU I AND HIS SUCCESSORS. TANTRISM IN INDIA. THE BUD- 
DHISTS EXPELLED FIND A REFUGE IN NEPAL. 

The jealousies and quan-els between the monks of Ceylon subsided after 
the last outbreak of heresy in the reign of Agrabodhi. The repeated in- 
vasions of the island by the fierce Tamils certainly did mucli to foster the 
feeling of brotherhood among the monks, who in spite of all their dissensions 
were patriotic Simhalese and faithful sons of Buddha, More than once we 
hear of sacrilegious deeds and persecutions of the clergy by the enemy from 
Southern India, which could not but strengthen the unity of the Simhalese^. 
When therefore Sahghabodhi Parakramabahu I, reigning from A. D. 1153 — 
1184, tried to restore the unity in the Church and to bring about a perfect 
reconciliation of all parties, by convoking a Council ad Anuradhapura A. D. 
1165, he saw his endeavours crowned with complete success 

No less zealous was Kirti-Nissahka-Malla (1187 — 1196). This monarch, 
too, boasts that he had united the three Nikayas which had been separated for 
a long time; he claims credit for having restored the temples and Dagobs 
that were desti*oyed in consequence of the calamities which had befallen the 
island Unhappily the church had soon again to endure harsh treatment at 
the hands of the foreign usurper Magha from Kalihga, who in the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century persecuted the true Faiths. This unhappy state 
of things lasted for twenty-one years, until Vijayabahu about A. D. 1250 
restored the dilapidations caused by the ruthless enemies and redintegrated 
the supremacy of Buddhism ^ His son Parakramabahu III (1267 — 1301) 
was not only a pious monarch, but a patron of learning, and himself a Sans- 
krit scholar. As there were few able teachers in the island, he invited several 
renowned scholars, among whom Dharmaklrti, from the Dekkhan to Ceylon 7 . 

The history of the Simhalese Church in the subsequent centuries is not 
marked by stirring events. Up^ to our days Buddhism has maintained itself 
against the encroachments of Sivaism, Islam, and Christianity. The clergy 
has lost much of its influence, and monasticism is steadily losing ground, but 
the Law of Buddha is still held high by the aristocracy and the people of 
old Simhalese extraction, though the popular form of religion, apart from 
some fonnulas, is extremely like Hinduism®. 


1 Voy. IT, 407. 

2 How the Tamil domination made liavock in the ranks of the clergy appears 
e. g. from the fact that Vijayabahu (1071—1126) sent to Ramahha for learned monks; 
Mahav. LX, 5. 

3 Mahav, LXX; 4—10; LXXVIII, S— ii; Bigandet II, 142. Cp. Ed. Muller Tnscr. 
in Ceylon, p. 62 and Nr. 137; Taw Sein ko in lud. Ant. XXII, 17. 

4 Ed. Muller op. c. Nr. 45 and p. 125. Cp. Mahav. LXXX, 16 ff. Strange that 
this ruler denounces the great Parakramabahu as an oppressor; Ed. Muller, op. c. p. 126'. 

5 Mahav. LXXX, 58 ff, Knighton, Hist, of Ceylon 152. 

6 Maliav. LXXXI, 1 8 ff. 

7 Mahav. LXXXIII; LXXXV, I— 16. 

8 Highly instructive for the state of religion in the 17th cent, is Robert Knox, An 
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The decline of Buddhism in India from the eighth ceiitmy downwards 
nearly coincides with the growing influence of Tantrism and sorcery, which 
stand to each other in the relation of theory to practice. The development 
of Tantrism is a feature that Buddhism and Hinduism in their later phases 
have in common. The object of Hindu Tantrism is the acquisition of wealth, 
mundane enjpyments, rewards for moral actions, deliverance, by worshipping 
Durga, the Sakti of Siva — Prajna in the terminology of the Mahay ana — 
through means of spells, muttered prayers, SamMhi, offerings &c.b Similarly 
the Buddhist Taiitras purpose to teach the adepts how by a supernatural 
way to acquire desired objects, either of a material nature, as the elixir of 
longevity, invulnerability, invisibility, alchymy; or of a more spiritual character, 
as the power of evoking a Buddha or a Bodhisattva to solve a doubt, or 
the power of achieving in this life the union with some divinity. There is 
an unmistakable affinity between Tantrism on one side, and the system of 
Yoga and Kammatthana on the other. Tantrism is, so to say, a popularized 
and, at the same time, degraded form of Yoga, because the objects are 
commonly of a coarser character, and the practices partly more childish, 
partly more revolting. 

Taranatha informs us that Tantrism existed and was transmitted in an 
occult manner in the period between Asanga and Dharmakirti, but that after 
Dharmaklrti’s times the Anuttara-Yoga became more and more general and 
influential. Substantially his statement is certainly right He adds that 
during the reign of the Bala dynasty there were many masters of magic, 
Mantra-Vajraciiryas , who, being possessed of various Siddhis, perfonned the 
most prodigious feats. 

The kings of the Pala dynasty, whose sway over Gauda and the adjacent 
legions lasted from about A. D. 800 to 1050, are known both from the 
annals and their inscriptions as protectors of the Faith 3 . It was during that period 
that the monastery of Vikramabila was a renowned centre of Tantrist learning h 

The Sena kings, who followed the Palas in the dominion over Eastern 
India, though belonging to a Hindu persuasion, were not hostile to the Faith. 
Still Buddhism declined during their reign, and more so after the invasion 
of the country by the Muhammedans in A. D. i2oo5. The monasteries of 
Udandapura and Vikramaslla were destroyed; the monks were killed or fled 
to other countries. The learned Sakyasri went to Orissa, and afterwards to 
Tibet; Ratnaraksita to Nepal; Buddhamitra and others sought a refuge in 
S. India, whilst Sangama-Snjnana with several of his followers betook them- 
selves to Burma, Camboja, &c. And thus the Law of Buddha became extinct 
in Magadha®. 

historical relation of the island Ceylon IIT, Ch. 6. For the present time see Hardy E. 
M. 309 ff,; Knighton op. c. 235. , 

1 YajheSvara in Aryavidya-Sudhakara , p. 159 - On the Tantrism of the Sakta or 
left-hand sects see Wilson Works I, 240 ff. 

2 Tar. 201. „ . 

3 Tar. 202—252; Cunningham Arch. Surv. Ill, I33; _XT, 172—182. To this penod 
may belong the inscription from Kota, ed. by Hultzsch in DMG. of 1SS4, p. 546, 

the date is not certain. wSee further Hoernle, The Palas of Bengal, Ind. Ant. XIV, 
162, ff. and Kielhorn, Inch Ant. XVII, 307 ff.;'XXT, 253 ff. Ep. Ind. 11 , 370. 

4 The monastery was situated in Magadha on the Northern bank of the uanges. 
The superiors of the establishment were all of, them Mantra-Vajracaryas ; Tar. 257. 

5 Yet a Buddhist stone iiisciiption from Sravastl is dated (Vikrama) Sanwat 1276 

A D 1219— 1220); it has been edited by Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. XVB, 6l ff. ^ 

6 The sacred spot of Gaya has up to modem times remained a place of pilgrimage. 
On tlie remarkable inscription dated 1813 Niivapa, ^vhich according to Bhagyanlal 
Indraji’s doubtful reckoning answers to A. D. 1176, see Ind. Ant. of iSSi. r. 2^5. 
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Many emigrants from Magadha rejoined their brethren in the South, ^ and 
founded colleges on a modest scale in Vijayanagara, Kalihga, and Kofikan. 
The comparatively satisfactory condition of Buddhism in Dekkhan about that 
time is attested by the rich donations to the monastery at Dambalh 

In Kashmir Buddhism was by most kings treated with great tolerance; those 
who were inimical to the Faith, like Ksemagupta (950 — 95 ^) talented, 

but licentious SrI-Harsa (1088 — 1103) were equally ruthless in their dealings with 
other sects. The latter’s successor rebuilt both monasteries and heathen temples ^ 
It was not before A. D. 1340, when Shah Mir got the power in hand, that 
Islam became predominant, and Buddhism vanished, except in Ladak. 

In Bengal the Faith counted some adherents up to the i6th century. 
There is no reason to doubt the truth of a notice in Taranatha, that a Bengal 
prince in the middle of the 15 th century rebuilt the ruined monasteries and 
the terrace of the Bodhi tree at Gaya. In Orissa the light of the Law 
blazed anew for a moment about in the middle of the i6th century under 
the Hindu ruler Mukunda-Deva Hariscandra until, owing to the conquest of 
the country by the Musulman governor of Bengal, it was extinguished 

The sons of Sakya, driven away from Hindustan and Bengal, sought a 
refuge in NepM. Here they found a friendly reception by their brethren in 
the Faith, and liberal protection by the Hindu rulers, whose tolerance extended 
likewise to Christians^. 

Nepal is a storehouse of medieval Buddhist literature, both sacred and 
profane; the country is studded with Stupas and other sanctuaries of ancient 
dateS; the people, so far as they are no professors of Hinduism, worship 
Mahayanist Bodhisattvas and Buddhas, and keep up the old formulas of the 
creed; but the Dharma has undergone profound modifications, and the Safigha 
has long since passed away. Nominally there is a distinction between Bhiksus, 
who are bound to practice celibacy, and Vajracaryas, married men who devote 
themselves to the active ministry of Buddhism. “But no one follows the 
rules of the class to which he nominally belongs. All the Nepalese Buddhists 
are married men, who pursue the business of the world, and seldom think of 
the injunctions of their religion. The Tantras and Dhdraijis, which ought to 
be read for then own salvation, they only read for the increase of their 
stipend and from a greedy desire of money” 

The four philosophical systems known by the name of Svabhavika, 
Aisvarika, Karmika, and Yatnika, whose development seems to be peculiar 
to Nepal, have only a slight tinge of Buddhism. They acknowledge, nominally, 
the Triratna; Buddha means with them “mind”; Dharma “matter”, and Sangha 
the connection of the two former in the phenomenal world. In fact the 
Svabhavikas are simply Carvakas; the Aisvarikas have much in common with 
the Naiyayikas and theistic Mimansists; the Karmikas and Yatnikas are upholders 
of the popular Indian views concerning dazva and purusdkdra’^ , All these theo- 
ries go back to remote times, but their superficial connection with the Buddhist 
Triad, and the curious interpretation of the meaning of Sangha render it 
probable that the systems have got their present shape in Nepal. 

1 Fleet Ind. Ant. X, 185. 

2 Rajat. rV, 188 ff. 506; VI, 17I; 303; VII, 1092; 1241; VIII, 2416. 

3 Tar. 256. 

4 A notewoithy instance of tolerance was given by the &vaite PrakSsa-Malla in 
A. D. 1754. See Hodgson in JASB, XVII, 2, 226. 

5 On the medieval character of Nepalese architecture see Fergusson Hist. Ind. 
Arch. 299 ff. 

6 Hodgson Ess. 52. Cp. Bha.gvanlal in Arch. Surv. of W. India, IX, p. 97. 

7 For particulars see Hodgson op. c. 23; 41 ; 55; 73; and cp. Brhat-Samhita I, 7. 
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Abhidharm a-Ko s a- Vy akliya 
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the) 5. 

Ablndharma-samiiccaya lo. 
Abbidharma-Vibbasa 121. 
abbijfia 60. 

Abbiinukbl 67. 
abbinibara 65. 
abbiniijkraniana 17. 
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abamkara 48. 
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134. 
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Ajita (a monk) 104. 
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balin 32. 

ajlvaka, ajivika 23, 72, 74, 82, 
112, 116. 
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IConclanna 23. 
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tyayatana 55. 
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Apastamba 99. 

* 
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apavarga 53. 
apaya 40, 52, 59. 

Apayaloka 59 - 
apayika nerayika 40. 
appamana (cetovimutti) 55. 
Appamanabha (gods) sS. 
Appamanasubha (gods) 58. 
appamanna, apramaua 54. 
appamattakavissajjaka 83. 
appana (samadhi) 56. 
appanaka 19. 
appanihita, apranihita 56. 
Apramanabha ~ Appama- 
nabha. 

Apramanasubha = Appaina- 
nasubha. 

Arada == Alara. 
arahataghata 39. 
arambana, arammana 57. 
araraika 84. 
aramika-pesaka 83. 
arahhaka, Sianyaka 76, 82. 
arau nak abhikkhu , ar any ak a- 
bhiksu 75. 

Arati, Aratl 21. 

Arbuda = Abbuda 58. 
Arcismatl 67. 

Arhat (faculties and nature of 
the) 52, 59, 69. 
x\riya = Arya. 

Ariyasaccani = Aryasatyani. 
ariya-sEvaka 61, 68. 
arthacarya, arthakriya 67. 
Arupa-brahmaloka 57. 
Ariipa-dhatu, Ariipyadhatu 57. 
Aruppa 55 ff. 

Arya-Deva 123, 127. 
Aryasatyani 12, 23 ff. 

Asadha (month) 13. 17,23,80, 
100, 

Asandhiinitta II4. 

Asanga lo, 118, laSf., 1 33. 
Asahjhisattva (gods) 58. 
asahkhata (dhatu) 51. 
Asankhyeya 66. 

Asahhasattva (gods) 58. 
asava = asrava. 

Asita-Devala 14, 68. 

Asoka 2, 68, 82, 93, 1 12 ff. 
A^okarama iro. 
asphanaka 1 9. 
asrava 53. 

Assaji = Asvajit. 
Assalayana-Sutta 2. 
astafigika = atthahgika. 
asthi = atlhika. 
asubha- , asubha (-bhavana, 
-pratyaveksa, -sahha) 54 f. 
Asura 59 - 
Asura-loka 40. 

Asuiamkaya 59. 

A^vaghosa 10, 122 f., 127. 
Asvajit 24!., 82. 

Atapa, Atappa (gods) 58. 
Atata (hellj 58. 

AtavT = Alavr. 


Atikrantabhavanlya 53. 
atman 49, 68. 

Atthadassin (a Buddha) 63. 
Atthakatha 8, 120, 125. 
atthahgika (magga), 23, 67. 

„ (uposatha) 7^* 
atthika 55. 

Atthissara 40. 

Avacara 57. 

Avadana 2, 4, 7 j ^6. 
Avadana-ICalpalata 10. 
Avadana-Sataka lO. 
Avalokita-Sutra 4. 
Avalokitesvara 6, 65, 95, 128. 
Avanti (country) 104, 
avarabhagiy a — orambhagiy a. 
avasika 83. 
avatara 68. 

avemka, aveniya 62 f. 
avicara 56. 

Avici (hell) 34, 36, 58. 
avidya 47 ff- 
Aviha (gods) 58. 
avijja = avidya. 
avitakka, avitarka 56. 

Avrha — Aviha. 

Awaruda (festival) 101. 

Baddhamana (bhfimi) 67. 
bahiraka-marga 68. 
bahullkata 6t. 

Bairut (insciiption of) 2, 113. 
bala (fourfold) 62. 

„ (fivefold) 62, 67. 

„ (sevenfold) 62. 

„ (tenfold) 62, 126. 

Bala 19. 

Balakalonakara 35. 

Baniian 89, 95. 

Bandhula 40. 

Barabar (inscription of) 82. 
Beluva 42. 

Benares 19, 23, 44, 72, 92, 

95. 9S. 

bhadanta 12S. 

Bhaddavaggiyas (the lhirly)24. 
Bhaddiya (a monk) 24. 

a Sakya) 28. 
place) 29. 

Bhadra 27. 

Bhadrakalpa 66. 
Bhadrakalpavadana 10. 
Bhadiamkara = Bhaddiya 
(place) 29. 

Bhadravarga(trooi3 of Sixty)24. 
Bhadravarglyas (the five) 14. 
Bhadrayanika (sect) ill, 131. 
Bhadnka (a monk) 24. 

„ (a ^akya) 28. 
Bhagavad-Gita 122. 

Bhagavat 63. 

Bhagga (Bharga) 34. 

Bhagu (Bhrgu) 28, 35 
bhajanavSrika 83. 
bliakti 124. 
bhaktoddeSaka 83, 


Bhallika, Bhalluka 21, 88. 
bhana, bhanavara 1 00. 
bhandabhajaka 83. 
bhandagarika, bhandagopaka 

83. 

Bhanduka 77 * 

Bharadvaja 35. 

Bharhiit 2, 27, 94, 96, 119. 
bhattuddesaka = bhaktod- 
desaka. 
bhava 47 ff. 
bhavana 54. 

Bhavaviveka, Bhavya 129. 
bhesajja 85. 

Bhesakala (foiest) 34. 
bhiksu 73. 

Bhilsa (topes) 91. 
bhovadin 68. 

Bhumis (the) of Bodhisattva- 
ship; enumerated 67. 

Bimba 14. 

Bimbisaia 14, i8, 24, 26, 38. 
Bindusara 112. 
bodhapakkhika = bodhipak- 
khika. 

Bodh-Gaya (inscriptions of) 
125. 

bodhi 65, 67. 

» (tree) 63, 96 ff. 

BodH (prince) 34. 
Bodhicaryavatara Ii. 
bodhimarida 2i, 96. 
bodhipakkhika- , "pakkhiya, 
-®paksa, -‘’pak.sika (dhamma, 
dharma) 66. 

Bodhisatlva fpropeities and 
nature of a^ 65 ff. 
Bodhisattva (the Buddlia as) 

13. 

Bodhisattva (a title) 120 ff. 
Bodhisattvavadana 66. 
Bodhivainsa 3. 

bodhyahga, bojjhahga — 
sambodliyahga. 

Brahma (nom. sg. masc.) 22, 
45 * 

brahmacarya 70. 
brahmadanda 87. 
Brahmadatta (king) 72. 
Brahmakayika (gods) 58. 
Bralimaloka 53, 57, 61. 
Brahmanimantanika-Sutta 59 - 
Brahmaparisadya, Bralimapa- 
risajja (gods) 58. 
Brahmapurohita (gods) 58. 
biahmavihara 54 f. 

Buddha (nature of a) 62. 

„ (life of Sakya) I2 ff. 
Buddhas (plurality of) 4. 

„ (the 24) 63. 

„ (the 7) 64. 

„ (the 4) 64. 

Buddhacarita lO, 13. 
Buddhadasa 129. 
Buddhadeva 128. 
Buddhaghosa 8, 125. 
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Bucldhainitrci 129, 1 33. 
Bucldliapalita 129!. 
Jjudclhavamsa 2. 

J3uddhayana 6r. 
buddhi 47, 127. 
buddhisattva 65. 

Cull (tribe) 45. 

caga == tyaga. 
caitasika 51. 

Caitika (sect) 13 1. 

Caitra (month) 100. j 

caitya 88, 9 iff. | 

Cakkavala, Cakravala 57. j 

Cakravaialaksitau (padau) 45. 1 
cakravartin 43 f. 

Calika 36 f. 

Campa 44. 

CaiKia-kinnara(-Jataka) 27. 
Caudasoka 109. 

Candavajjl 109 f. 
Candra-Gomin ii, 129. 
Candragupta (Maury a) 110, 
112. 

Candrakirti 129 f. 

Cap ala 42. 

Cariya-Pitaka 2, 66. 

Carvakas 134. 
carya 65. 

Catudhatu-vavatthana 57. 
caluslnmSajjaiakajha 66. 
cetana 51. 
cetiya = caitya. 

Celiya (-hill) 94, 125. 
cetovimutti, see vimukli, 
Chabbaggiya (monks) 82. 
Chakesadhatu-varnsa 9. 
chalabhihha = sadabhijha. 
chalayatana = sadayatana. 
Chanda, Chandaka, Channa 
14 f., 82, 87. 
Chandaka-nivartana 17. 

Cihca Manavika 33 f., 36, 50. 
citta" 51. 

citta-samprayukta 51. 
cittassekaggata 56. 
citta-viprayukta 51, 
Cittavistara (bliumi) 67. 
cittekaggata 5 1, 
civara 85. 
civarabhsjaka 83. 
civaragopaka 83. 
cTvaramasa 100. 
cTvarapatiggaliaka 83. 
Cudamaha 18. 
Cudapratigrahana 17. 
culakanta-mahgala 78* 
cujamani (shrine) 17. 
Cullavagga iff. 

Cunda (the smith) 42. 

Dabba Mallaputta 83. 
dagob; see dhatugarbha. 
dahara, dahra 84. 

Daitya 60. 

Dakkhii^agiri 35. 


Dalada Maligava 89. 

' Dalada-vainsa 89. 

I dana (paramita) 66. 
Dandapani 15. 
dantakastha, dantakattha 80. 
dantapona 80. 

Dantapura 89. 

Dasabala 62, 126. 

Dasaka 108 f. 

I Da>5aratha (Maurya) 82, 116. 
' DaSaslla, Dasaslla 70. 
Datha-vaipsa 9, 89. 

Delhi (edict of) 114. 
deva (a god) 59. 

„ (a Thera) 122 ff. 
Devadaha 13. 

Devadatta 15, 28, 36, 38, 42, 

71. 

Devadatta 15. 

Devahrada = Devadaha. 
Devaksema 5. 

Devaloka 58. 

devanampiya, devanampiiya 
113 - 

DevanamiDi'iya-Tisya n6, 119. 
devaputra, devapulta 59. 
Devaraja 40. 

Devasabha 18. 

Devasarman 5. 

Devatideva 63. 
dhamma == dharma passim, 
dhaminacakka, dharmac aki a 
23- 

dhammacakkair pavatteti 99. 
dharmac akram (pra)vartayati 
23- 

Dhammadassin (a Buddha) 63. 
Dhammapada 1, 71. 
Dhaniinapala 9, 130. 
Dhammarakkhita 120. 
Dhanimarakkhita (the Great, 
Maha-Dhammarakkhita) 1 1 7. 
Dhammarakkhita the Gieek 
117, 

Dhammaruciya (schismatics) 
120, 125.^ 
Dhamma-Sahgani 2. 
dhammavicaya, dharma-v. 67. 
Dhanatigaya 29. 
dharani 6, 134. 

1 Dharanl-Pitaka 4, 6. 
Dharmagupta,Dharmaguptika 
(sect) 4. 75. 111. 130- 
dharmakaya 123, 126. 
Dharmakirti 130, 132!. 
dharmalokamukha 55. 
Dharmamegha (bhumi) 67. 
Dharmapala 129. 

Dharmapala (Jataka) 27. 
Dharmaparyaya 113, 120. 
Dharmarucika = Dhamma- 
ruciya. 

Dharma-Samgraha 47, 5 1 ff. 
Dharmaskandha 5. 
DharmSioka 108 f. 
DharmatrSta 128, 
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^ Dharmottara iS, 131. 

I Dhannottarika (sect) lii. 

I dhatu (element) 51, 55. 

1 „ (relic) 88 ff. 

I „ (layer, floor) 57. 

dhatugabbha, dhatugarbha 9 1 f. 
; Dhatu-katha 2. 

Dhatu-kaya 5. 

Dhatusena 125. 

Dhautodana 27, 

Dhrtika 109. 
dhutaguna = dhutanga. 

I Dhiitagupavadin 75. 

I dhutanga 75. 

I dhyana 18, 56 ff. 

' Dhyani-buddha 64, 91, 96. 
dibbacakkhu = divyacak.sus. 
Dlgha-Karayana, Dlrgha-Ca- 
rayana 40. 

Digha-Nikaya I. 

Drghavu 35. 
j Dighiti 35. 

' Dignaga 10, 129, 13 1. 

I Dlpanflcara (a Buddha) 27, 63. 

1 Dipavamsa 8 f. 

' Dirghagama 5, 123. 
Divakaramitra Llaitrayaniya 

' 131- 

, divyacaksus 20. 

Divyavadana lo. 

Dona (a brahman) = Drona. 
dosa = dvesa. 
dfsti, heresy, 52. 

Drona (a brahman) 46. 
duhl-cha 46 ff. 
duhkhanirodha 46. 
duhkhanla 53- 
duy^hasamudaya 46. 
Dumavhaya 29. 

Dummitta; cp. Sahghamitta. 
Durahgama (bhumi) 67. 
Duraroha (bhtimi) 67. 

Durga 133. 

Durjaya = Sudurjaya. 
Durlabhavardhana 131. 
Duttha-Gamani 93, 108, 117. 
dvadaiakara 23. 
dvesa 52. 

dvevacika 22, ^ 

Ekabijin, ekavicika 52. 
Ekania 35. 
ekSsanabhojana 76. 
ekasanika 76. 

Ekottankagama 5. 

gala 92. 
gamika 83. 

Gamini Abaya 120. 
Gandamba 27. 
gandhakuti 28. 

Gandhara 88 f., 93l*> 
Gandharva 59. 

Gandhavamsa 9, 

Ganges 30, 41, 

Garuda 59, ^ 
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garuclhamma 31. 

Gatha 7. 
gati 59. 

Gaud a 1 33. 

Gautama (Buddha) 19, 32, 63, 
S9, 94.. 

Gautama (lawbook of) 99. 
GautamT (PrajapatlJ 1 5, 27, 30. 
Gaya 90, 96, 133. 
Gaya-Kassapa, -Kasyapa 24, 
Gaya-slrsa, -sisa 24, 40. 

Geya, Geyya 7. 

Ghatikara 18. 

Ghosaka 128. 

Ghosavatarama 34. 

Gliosila 34. 

Ghosita, Ghosita 34. 
Ghositarama 34. 
gilana-paccaya 85. 
Girimekhala (elephant) 20. 
glanapratyaya-bhaisajya 85. 
Godhi 15. 

Gopa 14. 

Gopadhipa 19. 

Gopala (a Naga) 91. 

Gosala Mahkhahputta 32. 
Gosriigl 30. 

Gotthaka 124, 

Gotrabhu 53. 

Gotrabhumi 53. 
govatika, govrata, govratin 70. 
Grahavarman 133. 
gramika 19. 

Grdhrakuta 39, 41, 82, 98. 
guha 82. 

Gunamati 128 ff. 

Gunaprabha 95, 129. 

Haliava (hell) 58. 

Haimavata (sect) iii. 
halahala 65. 
hammiya, harmya 81. 
hanabhagiya 56. 

Harsa (-deva, -vardhana) 101, 
129, 131. 

hatavikkhittaka 54. 
Hatthipada-Sutta 116. 
Plemavall 89. 

Hetuvada (sect) ui. 

Ilidda 89. 

Himavatacariya 117. 
Hinayana, Hlnayanists 6, 72, 
122 ff. 

Hiranyavatl 43. 

Holaka loi. 

Iluhava (hell) 58. 

Hulunta 117. 

iddhi = rddhi. 
iddhi-pada == rddhi-pada. 
Indra, see Sakra. 
indriya 67. 
iriya^ irya 85. 
iriyapatha, iryapatha 85. 
Isipatana = R^ipatana. 
Itivrttaka 7. 


Itivuttaka 7 * 

Ityukta 7. 

Jams (sect of) 93, cp. Nii- 
grantha. 

Jalandhara iiS, I2I, 124. 
JambudvTpa 13, 57. 
Janapada-KalyM 27. 
janika 49. 

Janmanidesa (bhumi) 67. 
Jataka 2, 7. 

Jataka-Mala 10, 66. 
jati 47 lgg* 

Jatila 24, 78. 

Tayas ena 129!. 

Jeta 28. ^ 

Jetavana (at Sravasti) 28, 33, 
3^j 

Jetavana (in Ceylon) 94, 124. 
Jetavanlya (sect) iii. 
jhana = dhyana. 

Jina (an epithet) 63. 

Jivaka 29, 40. 

jlvanmukti 50. 

jTvatman II. 

jivitindriya 51. 

Jhana-Prasthana $. 

jhapti = hatti 77. 

jhapti-caturtha—halli-calutlha 

77. 

Jotipala 126. 

Jotiya 32. 

Jyotipala 18. 

Jyotiska 32. 

Kabul (rivei) 89. 
kaivalya 53. 

Kakandakaputta 103, 

Kakuda Katyayana 32. 
Kakusandha (a Buddha) 63, 
90, 96. 

Kakuttha 43. 

Kala (a Naga) 19. 
Kala-Devala » Asita-Devala 
TCalandaka-Nivapa, Nivasa29. 
Kalasoka, Kajasoka 1 05. 
Kalasutia (heil) 58. 

Kalihga 7, 88, 132, 134. 
Kalihgabodhi (Jataka) 97. 
Kalihganagaii 88. 

Kcllodayin, Kaludayin 14, 26. 
kalpa 66. 
kama 53. 

Kamadahana loi. 

Kamadhatu 57. 

Kamaloka 20, 53, 58. 
Kamasoka 109. 

Kamesvara 20. 
kamma = karman. 
kamniatthana 55 ff. 
Kaminavaca, Karmavacana 9, 

78. 

kammavadin 72. 

Kanakamuni (a Buddha) 64. 
Kanauj 88, 96, 130. 

Kahcl 9, 129, 


Kaneski, Kaniska 5, 93, 95, 
118, 121. 

Kantaka, Kanthaka 14. 
Kanthaka-nivattana 17, 36, 40, 
93 - 

Kapilavastu 13, 26 ff. 

Kapisa 89, 96. 

Kapota (-monasteiy) 96. 
Kappina, Kapphina, Kaspina 
82. 

Karli 92, 131. 
karmadana 84. 
karman (theory of) II, 49 ff. 
Kannika (system) 48, 134. 
Kanmsuvarna 131. 

Kaittika (month) Sr, 100. 
kaiuna 54 

kasava, kasaya, kasaya 77, 

79 - 

Kashmir 96, 1 1 7, 121, 129, 
134 - 

kasina (the tenfold) 55. 
Kassapa, Ivasyapa (a Jluddha) 
27, 63, 89, 96. 

Kassapas (the three) 24. 
Kassapa, Kasyapa lire Great, 
see Mahakassapa. 
Kassapiya, Kasyapiya (sect) 
75 . 130- 

Katamoraga, Katamoraka- 
tissaka 39. 

Kathavattliu (-Pakarana) i, 3, 
1 10. 

K ath a V atthu-pp ak ai an at th ak a- 
tha 9. 
kathina 80. 

kathinastarai.m, kathinatlhara 
80. 

Kathinavadana 80. 
kattara 80. 

Katyayana 5, 

Katyayanlputra 5. 
Kaumarabhrtya — Komitra- 
bhacca. 

Kaundmya = Kondaufia 14, 
18, 23. 

KauSambi (Kosanibl) 28, 34, 
^44, 88, 90, 104. 

Kausthila 5. 
kayabandhana 79, 90. 
Khadgavisana-Gatha 35. 
khadgavisai:iakalpa , khagga- 
visanakappa 62. 
khady ak ac ar ak a, k h aj j ak abha- 
jaka 83. 

Khaggavisaita-Sutta 35. 
khakkhara 80. 

khalupacchabhattika, khalu- 
pa^cadbhuktika 76. 
Khandadeva 39, 
Khandadeviputta 39. 

Kh alidad ravy a 39. 
khandha (fivefold) =^skandha. 
khanti = ksSnti. 

Khema 3 if. 

Khuddaka-Patha i. , 
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Khuclda-Nikaya i. 
Khiijjasobhita (cp. Kubja^o- 
bhita) 104. 

Ivilesa = klesa. 

Kimbila 28, 35. 

Kinnara 60. 

Kinnarl-Jataka 27. 
kiiiyavacla, kinyavadin 71 f. 
Klrti-Nissanka-Malla 132. 
Ivisa Golaini 14, 16. 
klesa 52. 

Kodya = Koliya. 

Kokalika 39. 

Kokanada (palace) 34. 
Kolamkola 52. 

Kohta 25. 

Koliya 30, 45. 

Komarabliacca, Komarabban- 
(la 30. 

Konagamana (a Buddha) 63. 
Konakamana,Konakamuni 64. 
Kondahfia=Ahfiata-Konclahna 
29. 

Kondafiha (a Buddha) 63. 
Koiikan 89, 134, 
Kfoiikanapura 90. 

Kosala (^country) 35, 37, 40, 

94. 

Kota (inscription of) 133. 
Kotigiama 41. 

Krakucchanda, Krakutsanda 
(a Buddha) 64. 

Krkin 41. 

Krsi.ia (a sage) 122. 
K|*.snabandhu 63. 
krtsna, krtsiiSyatana; see ka- 
sii:ia. 

ksanti 56, 66. 

Ksema 32. 

Ksemagupta 134. 

Kseinendra lo. 

Ksudragama 5. 

Kubjasobhita 106. 
kukkuravatika 70. 
Kukkutapada 89. 
Kukkutarama 118. 

Kulacala 57. 

Kulamkula = Kolamkola. 
Kula^iksabhaiigapravytti 86. 
KnmStrabhilta 30. 
Kumaralabdha 1 22, 127. 
KurnSrila 230!. 

Kumbhanda 60. 

Kumuda (hell) 58. 

Kunala 68. 

Kundalavana I21. 
Kusanagara, Ku^inagara, Ku- 
sinara 24, 43 ff., 95. 
Kusavatl 44. 

KutSgara 30, 36, 42, 106. 
kuti 82. 

Kuvana 1 21. 

Lagliulovada 2, 113. 
Lalita-Vistara 4, 1 2. 
I.atthivana ~ Yastivana 24. 


I laukikagradharma 56. 

' layana, lena 81. 
iLicchavi 30, 42, 45, 71. 
Locana 64. 

Lohapasada 82, lig. 
lohitaka 55. 
lohituppada 39. 
lokadhipateya,lokadhipateyya 
71. 

I.okantanka (hell) 57 ff. 
Lokavid 63. 

I Lokesvara 65. 

Lokottaravadin (sect) 3,66, 130. 
Lumbini (grove) 14. 

Maccuraja 20 
Madhubhumika 53. 
Madhumatl (bhflmi) 67. 
Madhyade&a 13. 
Madhyamagama 5. 
Madhyamika (school) 122, 
128 ff. 

Madhyantika, Majjhantika 95, 
109, 1 12, 117. 

Magadha 80, 93, 98, 133. 
Magadhi (idiom) 113. 
Magandika, “ya 34. 
Magandiya = Makandika 34. 
Magha (an usurper) 132. 
Mahabrahma (divine being)5 8. 
mahabhutani 51. 

Mahaculi Mahatissa 120. 
Mahadeva (an apostle) 117, 
120. 

Mahadeva (a schismatic) 117. 
Mahadvipa 57. 

Maha-Kassapa — Kassapa the 
Great 45, 75, 89, 102. 
Mahal Prasada 92. 
Mahamahesvarayatana 58. 
Maha-Maya; see Maya. I 
Maha-Meghavana = Megha- 
vana. 

Mahamoksaparisad 10 1. i 
Mahanama, Mahanaman (a | 
J^akya king) 28, 40. 
Mahanama, Mahanaman (a 
monk) 24. 

Mahanama, Mahanaman (a 
king of Ceylon) 125. 
Maha-Narada-Kassapa Jataka 

25- 

mahanayaka 84. 

MahapadSna 15. 
mahapadhSna 18. 
Mahapadhana-Sutta 18. 
Mahapadma (hell) 58. 
Mahaparinibbana-Sutta 41. 
Mahaparinirvana-Sutra 5. 
Mahapurisa, Mahapurusa 1 8. 
Mahapurisalakkhana, “purusa- 
laksana 62, 95. 

Maharastra 96. 

Maharaurava (hell) 58. 
Mahasahghika 3, 6, 105 ff,, 
123, 128, 130. 


Mahasangiti 105. 
Mahasahgitika (sect) 106. 
Maha-Sarvastivadin; see Sar- 
vastivadin. 

Mahasattva 65 f. 

Mahasena (a king) 124. 
Maha-thupa 93, 97, 118, 120. 
Mahavagga i. 

Mahavamsa 9, 

Mahavana 30, 43, 103 ff. 
Mahavastu 3. 

Maha-Vibhasa 128. 
Mahavihara in, 116, 124 ff., 
130. 

mahaviharasvamin 84. 
Mahaviharavasin (sect) 111. 
Mahayana, Mahayanists 3, 6, 
61, 69, 72, 119, 122 ff. 
Mahendra (an apostle) 8, no, 
114 ff. 

Mahimsasaka, Mahliasaka 3, 
8, 107, in, 125, 128, 130. 
Mahoraga 60. 

Maitieya 64!., 95, 98. 
maitrl (bhavana) 54. 

I Maiihima’(an apostle) 117. 

I Majjhin>a-Nikaya i. 
Makandika 34. 

Makkhali Gosala = Maskarin 
Gosaliputra 32. 
Makutabandhana 45. 

Malika 40, 

MalinI 4 1. 

Malla (tribe) 28, 43 ff. 
Mamakt 64. 
manapya; see mauatta. 
manas 5 1, 
manasikara 51. 
manatta 87. 

Mandarava (flower) 45. 
Mangala (a Buddha) 63. 
Mangala-Sutta 71. 
mafigalya-laksaiia 62. 
Manikiala 93. 

Manjugho§a, MahjusrI 6, 65, 
89, 95» 98, 128. 
manomayiddhi 60. 

Manoratha 1 19, 129. 
Mantra-vajracarya 133. 
Manusi-Buddhas (the 7) 64, 

91. 

Mara 16 ff., 20, 31, 42, loi. 
marga 52. 

Margasirsa (month) lOO. 
Markatahrada 42. 

Maskarin Gosaliputra 32. 
Mathura, 88 f., 93!,, 128, 231. 
Matika, Matrka 3, 104. 
Matsyendra 65. 
matughata 39. 

Maudgalyayana 5, 25, 32, 40, 
42, 89, 93. 

Maurya 46, 1 12. 
maya 47, 127. 

Maya (-devl) 13, 33. 
Medhamkaxa (a Buddha) 63. 
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Meghavana 97, 116. 
Meghavanua (king) 125. 
Meghavanna (a surname of 
Abhaya) 124. 

IMendaka, Mendhaka 29. 

Meru 57. 

metta (-bbavana) 54. 

Metteya = Maitreya. 
metti (-paraml) 66. 

Migara 29. 

Migara-matar 29. 

Mihintale 94, 116. 

Milinda, Milindra 9, 118. 
Milinda-Pahlia 9, 118. 

Missaka (mountain) 116. 
mithyadrsti 72. 

Mitrasena 1 29. 

Moggallana=Maudgalyayana. 
moba 52. 
moksa 53. 
mraksa 53. 

Mfgara = Migara. 

Mrgi 14, 16. 

Mucalinda, Mucilinda 21. 
mudita 54. 
mudra 96. 
mukti = moksa. 

Mukunda Deva Hariscandra 

134. 

Mulamadbyamaka 127. 
mulapakarsa, mtilaya patikas- 
sana 87. 

munda^ayanasanavarika 83. 
murdhana 56. 

Mysore 117. 

Nadika 36. 

Nadika 41. 

Nadl-Kassapa, -Kasyapa 24. 
Naga 59. 

Naga (a monk) 119. 
Nagabodhi 128. 

NagShvaya 128. 

Nagara 89 f. 

Nagarjuna 6, 118, 122, 127. 
Nagarjuni (cave inscription of) 
182. 

Nagasena 9, 40, 118. 
naihsargika-pray ai cittika- 
dbarma 85. 

Nairanjana 19. 

naisadika, naisadyika = ne- 
sajjika. 

naivasanjna-nasanjnayatana 55. 
naiVasika 83. 

Nalagiri (elephant) 39. 
Nalaka 1 4. 

Nalanda, Na'anda4i, 81, 123, 
128 ff. 

nama-riipam 47 ff., 51. 
namataka 76. 
namatika 76. 

Namuci 20. 

Nanda (a Sakya) 27, 82. 
Nanda (a youth) 36. 
Nandabala 19. 


Nandaka (a Yaksa) 36. 
Nandana (-van a) 13. 

„ (park) 116. 
nandi 47. 

Nandika 27. 

Nandiya 35. 
nandyavarta 99. 

Narada (a Buddha) 63. 
Naiadatta 14. 
naraka 40, 58. 

Narasimhasana 97. 

Naiotlama 63. 
nasanlya, nasita 86. 

Nasik 129. 
hatti 77. 

hatti-catuttha 77. 
navakammika, navakarmika 

83 f. 

Kavavihara 89. 
nekkhamma 66. 

Nepal 92, 133. 

Nerahjara = Nairahjana. 
nesajjika 76. 

nevasahha-nasahhayatana 55- 
nibbana = nirvana, 
nibbedhabhagiya 56. 
nibbuta, nibbuti = nirvrta, 
nirvrti. 

Nidana 7. 

nidanas (the twelve) 20, 47 ff. 
Niddesa, Maha-Niddesa 2. 
Nigantha; see Nirgrantlia. 
Nigliva (inscription of) 64. 
Nikayas (division ofSciipture) 
Iff. 

Nikayas (division of the 
Church) three 113. 
Nirabbuda, Nirarbuda(hell) 58. 
nir^ambha-yanha 70. 
Niravadya (an epithet) 63. 
niraya 58. 

Nirbhaya (an epithet) 63. 
Nirgrantha Jhatipiitra, Ni- 
gantha Nataputta 32. 
Nirgrantha (sect) 74, 1 12, 114. 
nirmana-kaya 1 23. 
Nirmanarati (gods) 58. 
nirodha 46. 
nirodha-samapatti 57. 
nirukti, nirutti 60. 
nirupadhi 53. 
nirupadhisesa 53. 
nirvana 16, 50, 53, 127. 
nirvedhabhaglya = nibbedha- 
bhagiya, 

nirvrta, nirvrti 16, 53. 
nisraya, nissaya (requisite) 78, 

85. 

nisraya, nissaya (tutelage) 87. 
nissaggiya-pacittiya (-dham- 
ma) 85. 
nissarana 87. 
nivasana 79. 
nivrtti 47. 
niyama 69. 

Nyayabindu 13 1. 


oiambhagiya 53, 

Orissa 133. 
osar ana 87. 

Oudhe 88, 12S. 

pabbajana 78- 

pabbajaniva (cp. piavasaniya) 

86 . 

pabbajja 76 ff. 

paccaya (requisite); see pra- 
tyaya. 

Pacceka = Pratyeka. 
Pacina-Vamsadaya 35. 
pacittiya 85 f. 

padhana 60 f. 

Padma (hell) 58. 
paduka 98. 

Paduma (hell) 5 S- 

„ (a Buddha) 63. 
Padumuttara (a Buddha) 63, 
paindapatika 75. 

Pajjaniadhu 9. 

pakarana = piakarana (trea- 
tise). 

Pakudha Kaccayaua 33. 

Pala (dynasty) 133. 
pa(m)canekayika 2. 
panisukula , pamsuktila-clvara 
78. 

pamsukulika; panisu® 75. 
pahcangika (-magga) 52. 
pahcahgika (jhana) 56. 
Pahcavaggiya (monks) 14, 18. 
Pahcavarsaparisad, Pahcavar- 
sika 101. 

Pandara 64. 

Pandaraketu 29. 

Pandava (rock) 18. 
panlyavarika 83. 
pahktivaisamyavadanivarita- 
bhukti 86. 
p annas ala 8r. 
papanca (prapahca) 47. 
Papima , PapTman , Paplydn 
(nom. sg.) 20. 
papman 20. 

parajika (dhainma) 85 f. 
parajita 85, 

Parakramabahu I 132. 

» III 132. 

paramartha, paramarthikai27. 
paramatman II. 
Paramattha-Dipanl 9, 130. 
paraml, paramita 13, 20, 66. 
paribbajaka (parivrajaka) 25. 
paribhoga-, paribhogika(relic) 
88 ff. 

parikkhara, pariskara 85, 88. 
Parileya, Parileyyaka 35. 
Parinirmita-Vasavartin (gods) 
S8. 

parinirvana 43, 50, 53. 

Par inirvSna-V aipuly a-Sutra 
128. 

parisandavarika 83. 
parisravana, parissavana 80. 
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Parittabha, Pariltablia (gods) 
5S. 

Pariltasiibha (gods) 58. 
Parivara 1, ill, 120. 
panvasa 78, 87. 
parivena 82. 
pai'ivrajika 37. 

Paisva, Parsvika 121, 127. 

Parvata 129. 

pas ad a = prasada. 

Pasenadi = Prasenajit. 
Pataligrama 41. 

Pataliputra 1, 41, iioff. 
Patanjab 11. 

Patheyya, Palheyyaka 104. 
palibhana = pratibhana. 
paticca-samuppada=pratltya- 
samutpada. 
patidesamya 86. 
paUglia = pratigha. 
patihanka, patihanya, pari- 
ixarika (pakkha) 99. 
patililra (threefold) 60. 
Patimokkha 1, 74 f. 
patinivasana = pralinivasana 
79* 

patihhaya-karaka = pratijha- 
karaka. 

patisambhida 60. 
Patisambhida-magga 2. 
patisaraniya 87. 
patra, patta 80. 
pattagahapaka 83. 
pattapi^idika 76. 

Pattliana 3. 

Pausa (month) 26, 
Pauskarasadi ; see Pokkhara- 
sadi. 

Pava 42 ff. 

pavarana = pravarana. 
Pavarika 41, 
pavattiiil 79. 
payattiya ~ pacittiya. 
Peshawer 90, 93, 95. 

Peta, Petal ok a 40, 59. 
Peta-vatthu 2, 59. 
peyyavajja 67. 
phaJa 52. 

phalabhajaka, phalacaraka 83, 
Phalguna (month) 100. 
phassa = sparSa. 
pmdacarika 83. 
pindapata 78, 85. 
pindapatika = paindapatika. 
pindiyalopabhojana 78. 
Pmdola-Bharadvaja 32, 108. 
Pippalivana 46. 
piti 56; cp. priti. 
pitughata 39. 

Piyadassana, Piyadassi m ff. 
Piyadassin (a Buddha) 63. 
piyavacana 67. 

Pokkharasadi 36. 

Pollanarua 92, 
posadha = posatha, 
posatha; see uposatha 74. 


Prabhakart (bhumi) 67. 
pradhana (primordial nature) 
47, 127. 

Pradyota (Pali: Pajjota) 14, 

prahana; see padhana. 
prajha (wisdom) 61, 66. 

„ (nature) 127, 133. 
Prajhajyotis 53. 
Prajha-Paramita 96, 12S. 
Prajhapti-Sastra 5. 
prajnavimukta 61. 

IDrakarana (treatise) 2. 
Prakarana-pada 5. 
Prakasa-Malla 134. 
l^rakrti 47, 49, 127. 
prakrti-carya 65. 
Pramana-samuccaya 10, 129. 
Pramudita 67. 
pranidhana 65. 
pranidhana-carya 65. 
prasada 81, 92. 

Prasenajit 14, 26, 29, 33, 40, 
94, 99. 

Pratapana (hell) 58. 
Prathamakalpika 53. 
pi atib liana 60. 

pratidesanlya == patidesamya. 
pratigha 53. 
pratiharya — patihlra. 
pratijhakaraka 86. 

Pratimoksa 74, 85 ff. 
Pratimoksa-Sutra 3, 74 f., 99. 
pratinivasana 79. 
pratipad 46, 
pratisamharanlya 87. 
pratisamvid; see patisambhida. 
pratisaiikaksika 79. 
pratitya-samutpada 20, 47 ff- 
pralyagalman II, 
pratyaya (requisite) 85. 
pratyayasarga 47. 

Pratyeka, Pralyekabuddha 59, 
61. 

pravaiana 24, So, 100, 
pi'iit'I'iisaiiiyu, 87. 
pravrajya = jiabbajja. 
Piayaga 36, 

Presaka 83. 

Preta ~ Peta 60. 
priti 67. 

Priti (Mara’s daughter) 21. 
PubbarSma «= Ptlrvarama. 
Pubb a- Videha=s Purva-V ideha. 
pubbenivasa 20. 
pudgala, puggala 52. 
Puggala-Pahhatti 2f, 

Pukkiisa 43, 
pulavaka 55. 

Pulimavi, Pulumavi 13 1. 
Punabbasu(ka), Punarvasu 82. 
Pundarika (heU) 58. 
Pundyavardhana 29. 

Pun^a 5. 

Pu^mS = Burns. 
Pun^avaddhana 29. 


Punyaprasava (gods) 58. 
Purana-Kassapa,-Kasvapa 3 f., 
40. 

Puma 19. 

Purna - Maitrayanlputra , (Pali 
Punnia-Mantaniputta) 89, 93. 
purusa 49. 

Pumsadamyasarathi 63. 
Purvamvasa — pubbenivasa. 
Purvarama 29, 36. 
Purva-Videha 57. 
Puskarasarin; see Pokkhara- 
sadi. 

Puspamandita (bhumi) 67. 
Pussa (a Buddha) 63. 

Pusya (asterism) 13. 
Pusyainitra 116, 11 8. 
putamuttabhesajja 78. 
putimuktabhesajya 78. 

Raga 21. 
raga 52 f. 

Rahil 59. 

Rahula 14, 16, 28, 36, 78, 89. 
Rahula (a Braliman) 122. 
Rahulovada 2. 

Rajagaha, Rajagfha 1, 1 8, 24fr., 
37, 41, 44, Si, 102. 
rajatana 2 if. 
rajayatana 2if. 

Kajyasri 131. 

Rakkhita 117. 

Rakkhita the Great (Maha- 
Rakkhita 117. 

Raksasa 60. 

Ramagrama 43, 93. 
Rasavahinl 9. 

Ratana-Sutta 30. 

Rati (Mara’s daughter) 21. 
Ratnakuta 129. 

Ratnaraksita 133. 
Ratnasambhava 64, 96. 
Ratnatraya = Triratna 28. 
Raurava (hell) 58. 

Ravigupta 129 f. 
rddhi 55, 60. 
rddhipada 60, 67. 

Revata (a Buddha) 63. 

„ (a Thera) 104 ff. 
Rohini (river) 30. 

I^ipatana 19, 23, 

Ruamvelli 89. 

Rucira (bhCLmi) 67. 

Rudraka; see Udraka. 
Rudrayana 94. 
rukkhamillasenasana 78. 
rukkhamiilika 76. 
rupa 48, 51. 
Rupa-Brahmaloka 58. 
rupadhatu 57, 
rupakkhandas (the 28) 51. 
Riipaloka $8. 

Rupa-Nanda 28. 

Rupavati (bhumi) 67. 
Riipnath (edict of) 113. 
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Sabbakamin 104, 

Sabbamitta 15. 
sacca = satya. 
sadabhijfia 63. 

^adayatana 47 ff. 
Saddhamma-Sangaha 9. 
Saddhammopayana 9. 
Saddharma-Pundarlka 6. 
Saddha-Tissa 119. 
saddbiviharin, saddhiviharika 

84. 

Sadhumatl (bhiimi) 67. 
sadvargika, sadvargiya 
(monks) = chabbaggiya. 
Sagalika (schism) 124. 
Sagaradatta 39. 

Sahaja 106. 

Sahajati 104. 

Sahampati, Sahampati, Saha- 
pati 22, 45, 59. 

Sahasram (edict of) 113. 
Sakadagamin Sakrdagamin. 
vSakala II 8. 

Sa’ eta 29,^ 44. 

Sakiya = Sakya. 

Sakka = Sakra. 

Sakka; see Sakya. 
sakkaya-ditthi 52. 

Sakkiya *= Sakiya. 

Sakra 16, 33, 45. 
§akrdagamin 52, 61. 

Sakti 64. 

^akya, Sakya 3, 13, 19, 26, 
, 40, 45, 78. 

Sakya (Buddha) 63. 
Sakyamuni 63, 66, 96, 123. 
Sakyapungava 63. 

Sakyasimha 63. 
vSakyairl 133. 

Sala (grove), Salavana 30, 45. 
salaka-bhatta 75. 
salakagahapaka S3. 

Salavatl 29. 

Salha 104. 

saUekha, samlekha 75. 
samadhana 67. 
samadhi 56 If., 67. 
samaggl-uposatha 99. 
Sama-Jataka 2. 
s am an a = ^ramana. 
samSnarthata, samanatthata 
67. 

samanasukhaduhkhata 67. 
samanera, °rl = sramanera, 
sramanerr. 

samanera-pabbajja 28. 
samanera-pesaka 83. 
Samahnaphala-Sutta 70. 
Samantamukha 96. 
Samanta-Pasadika 9. 
samanuddesa — sramaiciod- 
de^a, *saka. 
samapatti iS, 37. 
samatha, samatha 60. 
samathayanika 60. 

Samavatl = ^yamavatl 34. 


Sambhoga-kaya 123, 126. 
Sambhuta SanavSsin = Sana- 
kavasin. 

sambodhyahga, sambojjhahga 
67. 

Samkasya, Sahkissa 33, 65, 
104. 

sammS-ajiva, — ditthi, — 
kammanta, — samadhi, — 
sahkappa, — sati, — vaca, 
— vayama 52. 
saminappadhana 61. 
Sammitlya (sect) iii, 130. 
sammukha-vinaya 86. 
samsara 11, 50. 
samskara, sahkhara 47 ff., 51. 
samudaya 46. 

Samuddadatta 39. 
sarnvega li. 
samvrti 127. 

samyag-ajiva,— drsti, samyak- 
karmanta, — samadhi, — 
sahkalpa, — smpti, samyag- 
vac, — vyayama; = samma- 
ajlva, &c. 

sainyak-prahana ; see sammap- 
padhana. 
samyojana 52. 
Samyuktabhidharma-hirdaya 
128. 

Samyuktabhidharma-iastra 

128. 

Samyuktagama 5, 125. 
Samyukta-Pitaka 4. 
Samyutta(ka)-Nikaya i. 

, Sanakavasm, Sanavasa-sam- 
bhuta, Saijavasi-sambhuta, 
Sariavasika 90, 104, 109. 
Sanchi 2, 94, 119, 
sahgahavatthii = sangiaha- 
vastu. 

Sahgama-Srijnana 133. 

Safigha 74 ff. 

Sarighabhadra 129. 
sahghabhatta 75. 
sanghabheda 39. 

Sahghabodhi 132. 

Sahghadasa 129. 
sahghadisesa, sahghavaSesa 
85 if. 

Sahghamitta 124!. 
Sahghamitta 97. 
sahgharama 81. 

Sahghata (hell) 58. 
sahghatl 79. 
sahgiti 101 ff. 

Safigiti-parySya 5. 
sahgrahavastu 67. 
sahjanani 49. 

Sahjaya Belatthiputta, Sah- 
jayin Vairattiputra 25, 32. 
Sahjiva (hell) 58. 
sahjna 51. 

sahjhavedita-nirodha, sahjna- 
vedayita-n° = sahhavedayi- 
tanirodha. 


' sahkacchika, sahkaksika 79. 

, ^aiil<ara 131. 

I Saiikhya 12, 47 f., 127. 
Sahkrantika (sect) 118. 

' sahha = sahjna. 
sannagarl 44. 

Sannagarika (sect) iii. 
sahhavedayita-nirodha 55. 
santi 53. 

Santideva ii, 12S. 

I sapadana-carika, savadana 75. 
I Saptabuddha-Stotra 64. 

I saptakrdbhavaparama; see 
I sattakkhattuparama. 
Saptaparna, Saltapanna, Sat- 
I tapanni 102. 

Sarabhii 89. 

Saianamkara fa Buddha) 63. 
Saia-sahgaha 9. 
Sarasvatrputra = Sariputra. 
saidhavihann = saddhiviha- 
, lin. 

Saidulavadana 84. 

Sari 25. 

Saiiputra, Saiiputla, Saiisuta 
5» 25, 32, 42, 89, 93, 113. 
sarlra SS. 
sarTrika (relic) 88. 

Sarnath 81, 93. 

Sarvajha 63. 

Sarvakama 107. 
Sarvarthasidclha 14, 63. 
Sarvastivada 12S. 
Sarvaslivadin (sect) 130, 
Sasana-vamsa 9. 

Sasanka 131. 

Sastar 63. 

siisvatavadin, sassatavada 49, 
satipatthilna = smrtyupastha- 
na. 

sativinaya = smrti-vinaya 86. 
satiyagahCipaka S3. 
SallakkhatUiparama 52. 
sattaloka (saplaloka) 57. 
satya 66. 

Sauddliodani 63. 

S autrilntik a ^ (s ch o ol) 123, 
Ssvaka = Sravaka. 
savakabodhi 6i. 

Savatthi = SravaslI. 
savicara 56. 

savitarka, savitakka 56. 
sayanasana, senasana 81, 85. 
sayanSsanavarika S3, 
sekhiya 86. 

Sena (dynasty) 133. 

Senani 19. 

senasanapanh^paka S3. 
Seniya; see Srenika. 
Siddhaitha, Siddhattha (Bo- 
dhisattva) 14, 63, 90. 
Siddhattha (a Buddha) 63. 
Sigalovada 71. 

?>iggava 10$, no. 

Siha, Sirnha 42, 71. 

&khin (MahabrahmS) 22. 
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vSikhin, Sikliin (a Bufldha) 63 f, 
sikklifipada, siksapada 70, 78, 

^ 86. 

Siksasainuccaya 127. 
bila, slla 61, 66, 70. 
silabbataparamasa, silavrata- 
paramarsa 52, ^O. 

Silabhadra I29f. 

Siladitya, 10 1. 

Sllakala 125. 

Sila-lbiipa 94. 

Sima 82. 

Simhapura 93. 
v^imiapa (grove) 36. 
Simsumara-giri = Sumsumara- 
gira. 

Sineru = Sumeru. 

SiSunaga 105. 

Sisyalekha ii. 

Sitavana, Sitavana 28. 
skandhas (llie five) 48, 51. 
Smara 20. 
smasanika 
smrti-vinaya 86. 
smrtyupasthSna 66, 126. 
snatrasataka 80. 

Sobhila (a Buddha) 63. 
Sogandliika (hell) 5 S- 
Sona (the wicked) 124. 

Sona & Ultara 117. 

Sonaka 108. 

Sonakolivisa = Sro^iakoti- 
viinia. 

Soreyya 36, 104. 
sosanika = Ima^anika. 
Sotapanna, SotapaHi == Sro- 
taapanna, Srotaapalti. 
Sotthiya = Svastika. 

Sparta 47 fkj 5^* 
iramana 18, 19, 25, 35 j a-e. 
sramanera, ®rT, 76 ff. 
sramanoddesa(ka) 7S, S 6 . 
iramanoddeSika 
Sravaka.52, 61, 121. 

Snlvana (month) 81, 100. 
&-avaslT 28 ff., 40, 44, 89, 97, 
133 - . 

Srei;iika, Srenya 18. 

Srl-Harsa (of Kashmii) 130, 

Sri-Naga (a king) 119. 
Sripada, sripaduka 62, 67. 
irlvatsa 99. 

Sronakotivimsa 89. 
vSrotaapanna 28, 52, 61. 
Srotaapatti 52. 

„ (-phala) 24. 
slhavira 84. 

Sthavira (sect) = Thera (sect) 
6i, III. 

Sthaviravada 105, no, 122. 
Sthaviravadin III, 1 2 2. 
Sthiramati 129. 
sthtlria 92. 
stupa 46, 91 ff. 

Subhadda, Subhadra44, loi f. 


Subhadda 37^. ' tajjahiya — tarjanlya. 

Subhakinna,SiibhakTrna(gods) Taksasila 31, 36. 

58 I Tamrasatlya (sect) nS. 

Subhanetta 70. , tanha s= trsna. 

Subhuti 15. Tanha (Mara’s daughter) 21. 

sucaka, suci (in architecture) I Tanhamkaia (a Buddha) 63. 

92. tanmatra 48. 

suci (a needle) So. ' Tantra, Tantrism 6, 133!. 

Sudarsana (a Sage) I2i. Tapana (hell) 58. 

Sudarsana, Sudassin (gods) 58. Tapassu, Tapussa 22, 88 
Sudassa, Sudisa (gods) 58. ^ 

Sudatta 28. 

Siiddho daiia, Suddhodana 1 3ff. 


26 f. 

wSudhainina i8. 

Suduijaya (bhumi) 67. 

Sugata 63. 

Suhrd-lekha 127. 

Siiiata (a Buddha) 63. 

Sujata 19. 
sukha 56. 

Sukhavatl (heaven) 122. 
Sukhavati-Vyuha 6. 
Sukkhavipassaka 60. 
Sumagadha 36. 

Sumana (a Sramanera) 89. 
Sumana (a Thera) 104. 
Sumana (or Adam Peak) 97. 
Sumana 29. 

Sumana(s} (a Buddha) 63. 

„ (chief of gods) 88. 
Sumahgala-VilasinT 7. 
Sumedha (a Buddha) 63. 
Sumeru 57. 

Sumsumara-gira 34. 

Sundara, Sundarananda 28. 
Sundari 37. 

Sundarika 27. 

Suhga (dynasty) 116, ti 8. 
Sunidha 41. 
suhhata, sunyatii 56 f. 
sufihato samadhi 57. 
Supatittha (Supratistha) 24. 
Supatitthita 19. 

Suppabuddha, Suprabuddha 

15. 36. 

Sura (Arya Sura) 10, 66, 128. 
Suryavainsa 63. 
sfltra, sutta iff., 121, 126. 
sutranta, siittanta l.' 
Satra-Pitaka 4 f., 121. 

Sutra- samupcaya 127. 
Satra-Vibha§a 121. 
Sutta-Nipata i. 

Sutta-Pitaka I. 

Sutta -Vibhahga i. . 
Suvarriabhflmi 117. 
Suvamadvipa 130. 
Svabhavika (system) 134* 
svastika 99. 

Svastika 19. 
Svastyayana-Gatha 30. 
Svayambhu 66. 
^yamaka-Jataka = Sama-Ja- 
taka. 

Syamavati 34. 


Tara 64, 96. 

Tarayana 21. 
tarjaniya 87. 

tassa-papiyyasika , tatsvabha- 
vaisiya 86. 

Tathagata 63, and passim. 
Tathagatabhadia 128. 
tatharthacarya 67. 
tecivarika ~ traiclvarika. 
tevacika 24. 

Tevijia-Sutta 36. 
thavika 80. 

Thera =* Sthavira. 

Theragatha 2, 9. 
Theravada,Tlieravadin 2,105, 
111, 122. 

Theilgatha 2, 9. 
thitibhagiya 56. 
thupa = stupa. 

Thuparama 94. 
ticTvara — tricTvara. 
tinavattharaka 86. 

Tipitaka = Tnpitaka. 
tiracchana 40. 

Tlrthika, Tirtliya 3 iff., 37 - 
tisarana-gamana = tiisarana- 
gamana 77- 
Tissa (a Buddha) 63. 

Tissa Moggaliputta lo8 ff. 
Tissa, Tisya (king of Ceylon) 
124. 

Tisya (asterism) 13. 
Tisyaraksa, Tisyaraksita II 4. 
Tisyarama 1 1 6. 

Titthiya = Tlrthika. 
tiaiclvarika 75 * 

Trapusa = Tapussa. 
tricTvara 79. 

Trikalajna 63. 

tmastaraka = tinavattharaka, 
Tripitaka iff. 
Tripratiharyasampanna 63. 

Triratna 88 , 134- 
tri^arana-gamana 77. 

Trsna, Trs (Mara’s daughter) 
21. 

trsna 47 ff. 
triiula 99. 

Turuska 12 1, 123, 

Tusita (gods) 57 ? 95 - 
Tusita (Ireaven) I 3 - 
tyaga 55. 


uccheda 49. 
Ucchedavada 49, 
1 udakasatika 80. 
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Udana I, 7. 

Udanavarga 71, 128. 
Udandapura, -purl 133. 
Udayana 14, 34, 94. 

Udavin = Kalodayin 14, 

si 

Uddaka Raniaputta, Udraka 
Ramaputra iS, 22. 
uddesa{ka}-vrksa 96. 
uddesika (relics) 88. 
uddhambhagiya 53. 
uddhumataka (cp. vyadhma- 
taka) 54. 

Udena — Udayana. 

Udy^a 95, 98, 131. 

Ujjayini 30, 130. 
ukkhepaniya 87. 
upacara (samadhi) 56. 
upadana 47 ff. 

Upadesa 7. 
upadhisesa 53. 

upadhivara, upadhivarika 83. 
upadhyaya 78, 84. 
upadisesa, sa-up. 50, 53. 
Upagupta 89, 109. 
upajjhaya, upajjha = upa- 
dhyaya. 

Upaka 23. 
upaklesa 52. 

Upali 28, 59, 89, 93, 102 f., 
108 f, 

Upananda 82. 

Upanisad 11. 
upas aka, upasika 22, 24. 
upasampadS 36, 76 ff. 
upasthayiu, upasthayika, upa- 
stliatar, upatthaka 37. 
Upatissa, Upatisya 113. 
Upavartana 43. 
upaya 66, 127. 
upekkha, upeksa 54, 66. 
uposatha 74, 99. 
uposathagara 52 . 

Uppalaka (hell) 58. 
urdhvabhaglya = uddham- 
bhagiya. 

Uruvela, Uruvilva iS, 24, 26. 
Uruvela-Kassapa, Urruvilva- 
Kaiyapa 24. 
usmagata, usmagata 56. 
usmikata 56. 
usnisa 89. 

U'tkala 22. 

utksepaniya = ukkhepaniya. 
Utpala (hell) 58. 

Uttara (a disciple) 104. 

„ (an Arhat) u8. 

„ (an apostle) 117, 120. 

Uttara-Kui-u 57. 
uttaramanusyadharma-pralapa 
85. 

uttarasahga 79. 
uttarimanussa 85. 

Uttiya iig. 

vadha 85. 


i vaggasarin 62. 

I Vaibhasika (school) 126. 
i Vaihara 102. 

I Vaipulya (ahga) 7. 

26, I Vaipulya-Sutra 4ff. 

I VairantT, Vairantya; see Ve- 
' ranja. 

Vairocana 64, 96. 

Vaisakha (month) 13, 16, 19, 
101, 120. 

Vaisali 1, 29, 39 , S9, 103. 
vaisaradya 63, 126. 
vaiyavrtyakara = veyavacca- 
kara. 

Vajji = Vrji. 

Vajjiputtaka (monks) 105. 

„ (sect) 111. 
vajra 99. 

vajracarya lOO, 134. 
Vajradhatvisvarl 64. 
Vajramanda Dharanl 59. 
Vajrasana 97. 
vakpranidhana 65. 
Valikarama, Valukarama 105 f. 
vanavicayagata 86. 

Vappa 24. 
vardhamana 99. 
vargacarin 62. 

Varsakaxa 41. 
varsa^atT, vassikasatika So. 
varsa^atTgopaka 83. 
varsika = vassa, vassavasa 
80. 

Vasabha (king) 120, 124. 
Vasabhagamika 104. 
Vasabhakkhattiya 40. 
Vasavadatta 34. 

Vasavartin, Vasavattin 20. 
vasi 80. 
va^ita 67. 

Vaspa 24. 

vassa, vassavasa 80. 
vassupanayika, varsopanayika 
80, 100" 

Vasubandhu 5, 10, 119, 128. 
Vasuladatla 34. 

Vasumitra 5, 121, 128 f. 
Vatsa (country) 72. 

Vatsiputra (Sthavira) 1 19. 
VatsTputrlya (sect) 111. 
Vattagamani Abhaya 8, 120. 
Vebhara 102, 

Vedalla 7. 
vedana 47 ff., 51. 

Vedanta, Vedantin 11, 126. 
Vedissagiri 116. 

Vehapphala (gods) 58. 
Vejuvana, Venuvana 24 f. 
Verahja, Veranja 36. 

Vesall =: Vaisali. 

Vessabhu (a Buddha) 63, 96. 
Vessantara 21. 
Vessantara-Jataka 21, 27. 
Vethadlpa 45. 

Vetullavada, Vetulyaka (lier- 
esy), Vetullavadin 124 ff. 


Veyyakarana = Vyakarana. 
veyyavaccakaia 84. 
Vibhajyavadin (sect) i, lioff., 
122. 

Vibhahga (of the Vinaya) 1. 
Vibhahga (of the Abhidhar- 
ma) 2. 

Vibliasa lo. 

Vibhasa-sflstia 129. 
vic.ira 51, 56. 
vicchiddaka 54. 
vicikiccha 52. 
vidagdhaka 55. 
vidarsana 60. 

Viduclabha 40. 
vidya (eightfold) Co. 
Vidyadhara-Pitaka 4. 
vihara (building) 28, 81, giff. 
vihara-samapatti 57. 
viharasvamin 84. 

Vijayabahu 132. 

Vijayanagara 134. 
vijja = vidya. 

vijhana, vihhana 47 ff., 5 C 126. 
vijhananantyayatana, vifina- 
nahcayatana 55. 
Vijhanavadin 126. 
vikhaditaka, vikkhayitaka 54f. 
vikkhittaka, viksiptaka 54 f. 
Vikrama^Tla 133. 
vilohitaka 55* 

Vimala (bhumi) 67. 
Vimala-Kondahha 29. 
Vimana-vatthu 2. 
vimo(k)kha, vimoksa 55 f. 
vimukti, vimutti 55 f. 

Vinaya i ff. and passim, 
vinayadhara 77- 
Vinayaksudraka 3. 
Vinaya-Pitaka i, 4, 121, 12S. 
Vinaya-Samu(k)ka(s)sa 113. 
Vinayavastu 3. 
Vinhya-Vibhanga 3, 124. 
Vinaya-VibhaSa 121. 
Vinayottaragrantha 3. 
vinllaka 54 f. 
vihiiana — vijhana. 
vipadumaka 55. 
vipassana, vipasyana 60. 
Vipassin, Vipa^yin (a Buddha) 
63 f., 96. 

vipubbaka, vipiiyaka 54 f. 
viriya, virya 66. 

Virudhaka 40, 

Visakha, Vi^akha 29. 
visesabhagiya 56. 
Visuddhi-Magga 9, 125. 
ViSuddhimati 41. 

ViSvabhu = Vessabhu 64. 
Vi§vak?rman 16, 33. 
ViSvamitra 15. 

ViSvantara = Vessantara. 
vitakka, vitarka 51, 56. 
Vitandavada; see Vetullavada. 
vivarana 65. 

vivas a, vivuttha, viutha 115, 
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Vrhatpliala (gods) = Vehap- 
phala. 1 

Viji 39 , 41, 103 ff- 

vrksamula 7S. ' 

viksamulika 77. 
vyadhmataka 55. 
vyakara^ia 65. 

Vyakarana 7. 

vyavaharlka 127. ' 

I 

yadbliuyasiklya ^ yebhiiyya- 1 
sika. 

yagubliajaka 83. | 


yaksa 59. 

Yaksa (demigods) 59. 
yama 69. 

Yama (gods) 57. 

Yatnaka 3. 

yamaka (-patiharlya) 2l. 
Yana (threefold) 61. 
yanikata, yanllq-ta 6[. 
Yasas (Yasa) 24, 77, 104. 
Ya^odhara 14 ff., 27 ff. 
YaSomitra 1 19, 129!. 
Yasovatl 14. 

Yastivana 24. 


y athasamstarik a, yathasantha- 
tika 76. 

Yatnika (system) 1 34. 
Yauvaraj'ya (bhflmi) 67. 
yavagucaraka; see yagubha- 
jaka. 

yebhuy^^asika 86. 

Yoga II. 

Yogacara (school) ^126, 128. 
Yogacaryabhumi SSstra lO. 
yogahga 67. 

Yogasastra 10, 129 
Yogasutra ii, 47. 



